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GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
Origen and Universalism. 


TriteE themes are very often the ones we understand the 
least. The subject is stale and its study irksome; we are 
content to skim along its surface, accepting half-way explana- 
tions and resting upon current misconceptions rather than to 
put ourselves to the trouble of thinking about what seems an 
exhausted topic. And yet, nowhere else, perhaps, would 
thorough-going study yield such rich returns. The treasure- 
hunters roaming here and there through the by-places gain 
nothing in comparison with those who pursue the beaten paths 
and patiently turn over and over again, the long cultivated 
fields of human thought. 

All this applies with special force to the subject before us. 
The Universalism of Origen and its far-reaching influence 
upon ancient Christianity have long been common-places in 
our theological literature ; all of our readers are more or less 
familiar with the outlines of tne story, and may be tempted to 
turn impatiently from this new discussion of an exhausted 
theme. But after all does not this thrice-told story enclose an 
enigma that hardly yet is solved? With all our glib discourse 
about Origen and the Universalist Fathers, are we quite sure 
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that we understand the movement of Universalism in the 
ancient church, its swift rise and silent fall—its summer of 
growth and its winter twelve centuries long of decay and 
oblivion? Are there not here still, questions that concern us 
and to which we can afford to devote a quiet hour and some 
patient thought? Because we believe that there are, we write 
these pages. 

The current explanation among us is what may be called 
the corruption theory. The mild benign doctrines of Univer- 
salism, we tell ourselves, flourished in the earlier and happier 
days of Christianity, but were finally overwhelmed by the ad- 
vancing corruption of the church and the increasing ferocity 
of human life. The school at Alexandria was the primitive 
school of Christian theology. There, at the beginning of the 
Third Century, in an age when the Apostolic traditions were 
still lingering in the hearts of the faithful, Christian doctrine 
gained its first formal and systematic expression. At the head 
of this school stood Origen —as a theologian, a miracle of in- 
dustry and research, facile princeps among all the Christian 
fathers in the knowledge of sacred and profane learning; as 
aman, pure beyond all cavil, carrying his zeal for righteous- 
ness to acts of an almost incredible austerity, sealing in his old 
age his devotion to Christian truth under the torture of the 
rack, This great primate of Christian theology taught the 
doctrine of Universalism fully, formally and with copious rep- 
etition ; taught it as a matter of course and with no hint nor 
apparent suspicion of its heretical tendencies. After him came 
a long line of Christian fathers, high in the councils of the 
church and the reverence of ages, who all avow this faith in 
the final restitution of all things. There was no polemic 
against it, no suggestion of heresy. Universalism was plainly 
the dominant sentiment of the Church. 

_ But by-and-by the scene changes. Christianity became pop- 
ular, luxurious, drawing to itself the fatal aid of kings and 
earthly pomp. The simple faith of purer ages dropped out of 
sight and corruption entered in ; all sorts of cunningly devised 
fables and bits of human absurdity took the place of the prim- 
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itive truth. And now as corruption grew, Universalism began 
to wane. Nearly two centuries after Origen, another great 
master in the church — St. Augustine — makes the first formal 
argument against the old faith in the final restoration of all 
souls. The times grow worse and worse. Savage hosts swoop 
down from the north on the dead and none too fragrant body 
of ancient civilization. Amid scenes of continual war, rapine 
and slaughter, the human spirit grew bitter, ferocious, keen 
for blood and eager for vengeance. In such evil times there 
was no room for a gospel of gentle and gracious promises; 
Universalism went out suddenly like a light plunged into the 
choke-damp of a poisoned well. The doctrine of God’s triumph 
over wrong was officially declared to be a damning heresy 
which must not henceforth lift its head in the church of 
Christ ; and for some thirteen hundred years since, Christen- 
dom has gone on cherishing a grim confidence in Satan’s vic- 
tory and the never-ending reign of evil. 

But this explanation of the fall of Universalism seems not 
quite satisfactory, for two reasons. 

In the first place, the premises upon which the explanation 
is founded are not proved to be facts. The lapse of the Chris- 
tian church from a state of primitive innocence into all man- 
ner of corruption and wickedness is a story easily told, and one 
that plausibly accounts for the presence of many things in 
Christian theology that we would like to have out of it. The 
only fault in the story is that it lacks the broad seal of historic 
evidence. There is no proof that the Christian church in the 
days of Origen was a second Garden of Eden, and that a new 
Fall of Man had begun by the time that Jerome and Augus- 
tine entered upon the scene. The sober fact seems to be that 
things were bad enough in the third century and were neither 
much better nor much worse in the fifth or sixth. More than 
that, when we go away back to the Apostolic ages — supposed 
to be the ideal days of Christian purity — even then St. Paul 
and St. John give us hints about the conduct of their fellow- 
believers that jar rather rudely against this charming illusion 
of primitive innocence. We know further that Christianity 
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drew its first recruits very largely from the lowest orders of 
life in the large cities, while the great mass of the rural popu- 
lation — less easily influenced but also less immoral — re- 
mained stubbornly and inflexibly Pagan. Upon such material 
primitive Christianity had to work; and marvellous as were 
the regenerating powers of the new faith, it could not at once 
transform this mass of ignorance and stolid depravity into any 
high order of culture or spiritual development. It uplifted 
mightily this poor forlorn mass of bondsmen and outcasts ; it 
gave them new hopes and higher aspirations; but # could not 
in a moment strike from their faces the marks of centuries of 
degradation —the sad inheritance of evil that had passed 
from generation to generation. Christianity, then, was com- 
pelled to begin with the lowest, least promising orders of 
society and thence to work its way upwards. As it grew in 
prestige and power, it was enabled to draw from other classes ; 
and at last when it had become the established religion of the 
civilized world it gradually absorbed into itself all that was 
left of wisdom, learning and social excellence in antiquity. 
’ That at least would be the natural tendency of things and 
there is no real proof of a movement in the opposite direction. 

It is true that during these centuries, the political fabric of 
antiquity was growing corrupt and falling into decay. The 
empire was falling into pieces: the old civilization was dying, 
and the northern vultures were hurrying to their feast. But 
it does not follow that Christianity was necessarily infected 
and corrupted by this decay of the ancient political order. 
The church, in theory at least, had held itself aloof from the 
old civilization which was essentially Pagan; and its practice 
had so far accorded with its theory as to preserve it from the 
fate of that civilization.1 It kept on growing vigorously while 
the secular system was dissolving; it was even able to impose 
its yoke upon the very savages who broke in pieces the social 
fabric of antiquity. In a word, the fortunes of the state and 


1In fact, it has been made a reproach against the church of those days, that it was 
unpatriotic, had no sympathy with the state, looked on with unconcern or grim satis- 
faction while the empire and the whole political fabric were crumbling before the bar- 
barians. See Zeller, (Antiquite et Moyen Age, p. 205, seq.)s 
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the church — of the secular and the spiritual systems — were 
as wide apart as the poles. The one fell while the other rose 
in triumph; the one succumbed to incurable disease at the 
very moment that the other was putting on new strength and 
girding itself for its most memorable conquest. Certainly, 
then, it is a wild inference that concludes from the condition 
of the one to the condition of the other. ‘ 

Of course, it is easy enough to find declamations by rhetori- 
cal preachers and austere moralists in the fifth or any other 
century which assert that virtue had fled and religion, fallen 
from its pristine glory. But all these go but a little way with 
the trained student of history. And outside of these inevita- 
ble jeremiads, there seems to be no proof and hardly a plausi- 
ble inference in favor of the theory that Christianity began to 
deteriorate about the time that Augustine entered upon the 
stage. It is a very convenient theory which explains a great 
many things in the way that we wish to have them explained. 
But it lacks the solid basis of facts. 

Nor is this theory of a corrupted Christianity in harmony 
with broad views of history and human progress. One cannot 
understand how a religion that has lived for nineteen hundred 
years and still continues to work so grandly in the world should 
have begun to decay in the third or fourth century of its ex- 
istence, gone on from bad to worse through many long ages, 
and at last been suddenly resurrected from its thirteen cen- 
turies of corruption and death. The periods are out of all pro- 
portion. The spasms of prosperity are too short in compari- 
son with the long cycle of darkness, torpor and decay. One 
grows skeptical as to the value of a faith which goes forward 
for two or three hundred years, and then backward for thirteen 
hundred more. We do not believe that Christianity has run 
any such fantastic career as that. From its birth onward, the 
gospel of Christ has been a living, growing force — the power 
of God unto the salvation of the race. There was progress in 
the sixth or eighth century as well as in the sixteenth or the 
nineteenth. But the first named ages are far distant from us ; 
we are out of sympathy with their aspirations and their work ; 
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and we are foolish enough to despise what we do not under- 
stand. And thus we lose sight of the most shining fact in 
history — that steady unbroken movement of Christian civili- 
zation in which each of these despised centuries has done its 
part, perhaps as thoroughly and conscientiously as we, with 
all our conceit, shall be able to do ours. 

But let all that go. Let us for the moment accept the 


theory of a corrupted church and a deteriorating theology. 
But after admitting all that we are desired to admit, even then 
the explanation fails to satisfy. It does not touch the most 


enigmatic element in the history of ancient Universalism. Let 


us see. 

At the beginning of the third century, Universalism was 
flourishing grandly. The great masters of the Christian faith 
were on its side; and it seemingly had no enemies. Clement 


and Origen, the recognized leaders. of Christian thought, prin- 
cipals of the first great school of Christian theology, both de- 
clare time and time again their firm conviction that all souls 
were finally to be saved. After them came many others—a 
host of great and shining names in the church — who proclaim 


the same faith. And the remarkable thing is that while Uni- 


versalism was, thus steadily permeating every part of the 
church, there was no voice of warning or opposition raised 
against it. If there were any who disbelieved the doctrine, 
they preserved a profound and inexplicable silence. The great 
heresy stalked unchallenged up and down the lines of Christen- 
dom. 

' But at last a champion of the contrary doctrine takes the 
field: the great Augustine makes, so far as we know, the first 
formal argument in favor of the dogma of endless punishment. 
And now that the issue has finally been made, we should nat- 
urally expect to hear the clash of controversy. When we re- 
member how eager those ages were for theologic disputation, 
what interminable battles they used to wage over points of 
doctrine inconceivably absurd and insignificant, we look for 
hot strife over this supremely important question of human 
destiny. But nothing of the sort occurs. There is no noise, 
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no contention, no fierce polemic. Instead of that, an impene- 
trable silence, broken now and then by some avowal of Uni- 
versalism, hardly ever by any voice of opposition. So it goes 
on for nearly two centuries ; and then without a word of warn- 
ing, without aught of that long discussion and fierce debate 
which had always preceded the outlawry of any heretical doc- 
trine, Universalism is officially condemned, succumbs without 
a struggle and sinks out of sight for more than a thousand 
years. Never before or since in Christian history did a great 
heresy rise and fall in such a peaceable, inane and thoroughly 
incomprehensible manner as that. 


Now how shall we explain this? Why does the history of 


ancient Universalism differ so strangely from that of all other 
doctrines that were banned as heresies by the church? What 
caused its wonderful and unchallenged predominance at first 


and its equally wonderful and unchallenged condemnation at 


last? Whence came it forth resplendent and glorious only to 
vanish noiselessly and without apparent cause, like the genii 
in the Arabian Nights? These questions we shall try to an- 
swer in the remaining pages of this article. 

The key to the explanation we believe to be — the method in 


which Universalism was held and taught by the ancient fathers. 

One of the marked characteristics of Platonism was the 
spirit of caste that it cherished. Even at democratic Athens 
it was a philosophy undemocratic and exclusive. Plato, in his 


ideal commonwealth, proposes a thoroughly Brahminic system 


of castes wherein a select coterie were to monopolize knowl- 
edge and power, while the multitude bore the burdens. His 
followers were equally eager to dig the deepest possible chasm 
between the educated thoughtful few, and the ignorant un- 
thinking rabble. But it was after Platonism had passed from 
Athens to Alexandria, that this tendency ran its freest course. 
At Alexandria the democratic aspirations of old Greece had 
sunk out of signt ; Oriental modes of thought — the absolutism 
and caste-spirit of the East—had come in like a flood, and 
Neo-Platonism was the formal expression of all this Oriental 
arrogance and exclusiveness acclimated in the West. The 
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Neo-Platonic philosopher was at heart a thorough Brahmin ; 
he belonged to a divine order to whom the keys of all knowl- 
edge were intrusted, while the great mass were given over to 
hopeless ignorance and incurable depravity, That was the 
dry-rot that ran through and through all the high life and as- 
pirations of Pagan Alexandria. It was a sickly sort of Cal- 
vinism, born out of due time, and vainly trying to lift its weak 
drooping head above those unspeakable depths of ignorance, 
brutality, corruption and death into which the great mass of 
life had plainly fallen. 

Such tendencies were altogether foreign to the genius of 
Christianity. The Gospel of Jesus was thoroughly demo- 
cratic; and for two centuries, his religion had been uplifting 
the common people from their degradation and electrifying 
them with hopes and aspirations which Pagan philosophy had 
never dreamed of granting to the plebeian herd. But theology 
is a sensitive plant. However deeply rooted in the truth it 
may be, it cannot entirely free itself from environing influ- 
ences and prevalent modes of thought. And the theology of 
the Christian school at Alexandria was visibly infected by the 
miasma that was in the Alexandian air. It could not rise 
wholly above,the prevalent caste-spirit — the fetid exhalation 
which a decaying Paganism was pouring forth on everything 
around it. 

Origen and his followers did not, by any means, deny the 
democratic principles of the Gospel; they believed in a 
Saviour’ for the poorest and most abject; they held forth to 
the most degraded the promise of a moral and spiritual eleva- 
tion which Pagan philosophy had hardly dared to promise to 
the wisest and best of its elect disciples. But they did not 
believe that the same possibilities extended to intellectual as 
to moral matters. There, it seemed to them then must be 
strong sharp lines of demarcation —one doctrine superficial 
and imperfect for the uninstructed; another doctrine, deeper 
and truer, for the erudite few — an exoteric teaching of vague 
half-truths for the common intellect, an esoteric teaching of 
those profounder mysteries and loftier conceptions to which 
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no vulgar faith could attain. It was the caste-system in 
theology. | 

Clement seems to have been the first to clearly formulate 
this partition of theology between the many and the few. Ac- 
cording to him, the religious belief of the multitude must 
always be limited to a childish and unquestioning faith. This 
mere faith, wi miorig, was an affair of sentiment rather than 
logic. It was merely the intuitive recognition of certain great 
fundamental truths of Christianity wl:ich alone were necessary 
for the guidance of the great body of believers, untutored and 
with neither time nor means for deeper study of divine things. 
But ahove faith was knowledge — the princely heritage of the 
few who, calling reason and philosophy to their aid, were able 
to explore the heights and depths of divine revelation, the in- 
effable mysteries that were hidden within the plainer truths of 
Christianity. ‘* They,” says Clement substantially, ‘“‘ who add 
to their faith this purer and more rational knowledge are 
lifted above the great mass of believers; they dwell upon the 
holy hills —in that highest church where the philosophers of 
God are gathered together.”? This Clementine distinction 
was adopted by Origen and the entire school of Alexandria. 
For the many, mere faith sensuous and literal; for the few, 
an inner school of doctrine, a diseiplina arcani, a teaching held 
in reserve, which was to develop the crude processes of faith 
into a perfected and comprehensive knowledge.® 

And to this inner system of theology, according to the Alex- 
andrians, belonged the doctrine of Universalism. Comment- 
ing upon a passage of Scriptnre that teaches the doctrine in 
question, Origen says: ‘* Nevertheless we ought always to re- 
member that the Apostle would have the text now under con- 
sideration regarded as a mystery, so that the faithful and thor- 
oughly instructed should conceal its meaning among them- 
selves as a mystery of God, nor obtrude it everywhere upon 
the imperfect and those of less capacity.””* In his reply to the 
Pagan Celsus who had objected to the harsh and vindictive 

2Baur. Die Christliche Gnosis, § 512. 8Thomasus. Origenes, § 40, seq. 

4Ballou. Ancient History of Universalism. 101. 
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threatenings of the Bible, Origen speaks still more explicitly. 
‘“‘The subject of divine retribution,” he says, “ is left, by the 
Scriptures, in gloom and obscurity in order to strike terror 
into the hearts of the wicked, but this obscurity is not so great 
that the thoughtful cannot recognize the beneficent purpose 
veiled behind these threatened pains and penalties. Such con- 
siderations concerning the purpose of retribution are not fitted 
for uninstructed and simple-minded believers; but we are 
compelled to hint at them here in order to meet the reproaches 
of Celsus.”® That clearly presents Origen’s method of hold- 
ing Universalism. It was not a doctrine to be preached indis- 
criminately ; better to leave the multitude cowering before the 
terrors of divine retribution while a select few went on to con- 
template a deeper truth and a more gracious promise. It was 
a doctrine to be held in reserve; a shining prophecy which the 
word of God held out only before the eyes of those who were 
able to bear it. 

I think that we may go even further than this. Universal- 
ism was not merely a part, it was the chief content, the lead- 
ing thought in that higher, esoteric form of Christian truth. 
The existence of evil, the meaning of sorrow and pain in 
human life, these were the most perplexing problems which 
Christian theology had to confront in the first centuries of its - 
history. It was this problem that gave rise to the first great 
heresies of Christendom. In trying to solve it, the Gnostic had 
been led to believe that the God of the Old Testament was a 
different being from the merciful and loving God of the New; 
the Manichean had foisted the dualism of Persia upon the 
Christian faith, seeking thus to explain the contradictions of 
existence by the still stranger contradiction of two infinite and 
yet co-ordinate principles, the one evil and the other good. 
For all, whether orthodox or heretic, it was the problem of 
problems, the chief of all mysteries. 

It is true that there were other questions which afterwards 
assumed a far greater importance,— questions about the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the relation of the Logos to the 

5 Contra Celsum V,16. To same effect is Lib. III. cap. 79. 
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Father. But these problems were slower in their development. 
Nor were they apt to suggest any great perplexity to the minds 
of men like Origen and his pupils living in that Alexandrian 
atmosphere which fairly reeked with Neo-Platonic extrava- 
gances about triads, emanations, and all the other strange de- 
vices of theosophy. But the question of evil did come home 
to these Christians of Alexandria with tremendous power and 
a crushing sense of its difficulties. Chiefly to escape these 
difficulties, as we believe, they were led to the device of an 
outer and an inner system of doctrine. Thus, on the one side, 
they did not detract from those terrors and threatenings that 
seemed, to them, necessary for the coercion of the ignorant 
and the intractable; they left untouched that simple faith 
which, as Clement expressly says,® had for its animating prin 
ciple not love, but the fear of punishment and the hope of 
future reward. At the same time they had for disciplined 
minds a more spiritual system whose central absorbing thought 
was the Universalist solution of the problem of evil. 

And now we are prepared to answer, rationally and without 
prejudice towards any party or age of Christian theology, the 
questions that were propounded concerning the fate of Uni- 
versalism. | 

1. Why did this doctrine, so harshly treated in subsequent 
ages, sail over so smooth a course during the first centuries of 
its history, arousing no opposition, calling forth no protest, re- 
ceived by many of the Christian fathers with a hearty welcome, 
and by the rest with a silence that can hardly be distinguished 
from quiet acquiescence? We answer; because the very 
method of its holding was the method of peace, contained no 
germ of polemics or incentive to strife. The Origens, the 
Clements, the Gregories, the whole array of early Universalists 
had no desire to disturb the convictions of any one; they had 
no thought of propagandism; they believed, indeed, that for 
the mass of men further enlightenment upon these matters 
would be something worse than useless. Between this specu- 
lative Universalism and the grosser but more practical form of 

6 Strom. VII. 1. 
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thought, no collision was possible. There was simply one 
road over which the multitude went a little way in order to 
stand awe-struck before the thunders and lightnings of divine 
retribution, while the few went on to meditate on high myste- 
ries and to enjoy those shining visions of the future which they 
neither expected nor desired the multitude to share. And so 
Universalism — not clashing with the vulgar faith but supple- 
menting it with a more spiritual knowledge — flourished tran- 
quilly, received either with open favor or with shy, quiet sym- 
pathy by all thoughtful and meditative souls in the church. 

2. How came this Universalism to perish as it did, encoun- 
tering no great opposition, passing through no long periods of 
fierce debate like those which had sealed the fate of other con- 
demned doctrines, but quietly declining and disappearing in 
the same silent, mysterious manner that during the four pre- 
vious centuries it had spread through every part of the Chris- 
tian church? We answer that this self-same method in which 
Universalism had been held by its adherents, proved at last 
the source of its weakness and decay. 

About the time of St. Augustine, the Latin supremacy be- 
gan to fully assert itself; and under its influence the Christian 
church took on a new form of activity. The Latin rulers of 
the church, true to the old Roman instincts, had no great pas- 
sion for abstract truth; they were intensely practical in all 
their modes of thought. With their ascendancy, speculation, 
controversy and doctrinal development were at anend. The 
only great controversy thereafter was the Pelagian one; and 
that, although speculative in form, was in fact a thoroughly 
practical question —a question of Christian experience and 
life. A new order of things had begun, and there was no 
further room for abstruse questionings or profound medita 
tions. The civilized world was visibly crumbling into pieces ; 
and there was pressing need that the Christian church should 
be compactly organized, riveted and welded together in all its 
parts, so that it might resist the universal tendency to decay 
and dissolution. The hosts of barbarism had begun to swarm 
in upon the empire and they must be converted to Christ; at 
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the cost of whatever toil and sacrifice, these uncurbed savages, 
these uncouth conquerors upon whom the future of civilization 
depended, must be brought under the tutelage of the church 
and the restraints of true religion. In a word, the most tre- 
mendous interests were at stake. And the men who had 
these in charge, were determined that nothing should inter- 
fere with their work. They were determined to show no 
favor or quarter to anything that did not promise to be of 
practical advantage in their hour of stress and overwhelming 
peril. 

Among other things that these men discarded was Origen’s 
method in theology. And in that, as it seems to us, they did 
precisely the thing necessary and wise for them to do. This 
Alexandrian plan of an outer and an inner school of doctrine 
might work very well in the establishment of a philosophy, but 
it was not the way to organize achurch. Especially was it 
something worse than useless in the times under review, when 
the old world was crumbling to pieces and the church was 
threatened with the same dissolution that had attacked all 
secular concerns. The pressing need, then, was for compact 
organization, for that perfect solidity of interests, thought and 
feeling within the church, which should enable it to resist the 
disintegrating forces that were running riot through the civi- 
lized world. There was no room for any plan of an inner and 
outer school of doctrine, a church within a church, a narrow 
circle of select souls separated in thought and aspiration from 
the great multitude around them. The one thing to be striven 
for was unity —one thought ruling every mind, one impulse 
animating every heart. Speculation, the great dissolvent, 
must be put under the ban. Faith, which always unites, must 
be fostered and intensified. It might be a very bald, imper- 
fect faith, its conceptions coarse, its aspirations low and selfish ; 
but still it would subserve the great purpose of unity. It 
would be the nucleus of organization. It would be a bond of 
union between all classes and conditions, high and low, rich 
and poor, wise and foolish. It would form the rallying-point 
around which, for the next thousand years, all spiritual forces 
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could gather in their battle against savagery, unbelief and the 
massed powers of darkness. And looking at the results, who 
shall say that this way was not a better one than the Alexan- 
drian plan of an inner and outer school of doctrine — a plan 
which would have prevented unity and left the church a mere 
viscous mass of vulgar faith and unpractical speculation ? 

_ And so Universalism fell. Not, as we believe, because a 
council of ecclesiastics — and that not one of inappellable au- 
thority — had pronounced its condemnation. Not because the 
church had grown more corrupt than in former centuries; 
for, at that very time, as we have seen, it was beginning the 
greatest and best of all its labors. Universalism fell, because 
the method. in which it had been held was inherently defective. 
Because the hard-headed, practical Latin rulers of the church 
would not have anything to do with a gospel which, according 
to the admission of its adherents, could not safely be preached 
to every creature, whether high or low, erudite or ignorant. 

One thought more and we have done. To the believer in 
Universalism it seems a melancholy thing that a doctrine so 
full of beauty and truth should have been thus summarily 
driven from human thought, that for more than a thousand 
years Christendom should have been weighed down by super- 
stitions dark and gloomy beyond all conception. And yet 
even here we may see the handiwork of Him who worketh all 
things after the counsels of his own will, and makes every event 
of life minister to the welfare of the raco. 

The most fatal curse of classical life was its materialistic 
engrossment with the earthly and lack of faith in spiritual 
things. Even in the days of Homer the consciousness of im- 
mortality was by no means intense; and from that time on, it 
had been growing weaker, until, at the coming of Christ, any 
firm abiding faith in a future life had vanished from Greek 
and Roman thought. Among the Germanic races it was no 
better. For, with savages the spiritualistic sense is always 
waning; they are materialistic by instinct and by training. 
Upon such natures Christianity had to work. And its first 


great mission was to convert this mass of sensuous life toa 
fervent faith in what the eye hath not seen nor the ear heard 
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— to create in these frivolous, unreflecting souls that intense 
realization of a future life, that firm conviction of spiritua 
realities which was to thrill through and through the heart o 
the Middle Ages. 

To this work the leaders of the church addressed themselves 
with all earnestness. They took the best possible means to 
impress the thought of futurity upon souls too prone to forget 
everything but the present hour. They wrote the lesson in 
letters of fire. They overlaid the picture with the most vivid 
coloring — the red flames of hell, the gold and glitter of 
heaven. They availed themselves of all the resources of human 
imagination. They borrowed cruel superstitions from all the 
religions of the earth. They called fear, terror, even despair 
to their aid. They turned the future into a leaden night and 
then lengthened out its horrors through all eterni y. It was 
harsh, unlovely work, but it accomplished its purpose. It 
fixed the eyes of Christendom upon the future world with a 
gaze, awe-stricken to be sure, but still steady and unflinching. 
The belief in immortality engrossed all minds; in the future 
life they lived and breathed and had their being. In a word, 
out of all this superstition, and tragic gloom and terror came 


that vivid realization of a future life, which still holds its in- 
fluence over us — upon which, in fact, our civilization, with its 
firm faith in human progress and its illimitable outlooks to- 
wards the future, has been builded. 

Such then has been the indispensable course of development 
in Christian theology. First, the firm fixing of spiritual con- 
viction in the human heart; afterwards, the pruning of the 


truth, the cutting off of all false growth, the full unfolding of 
the promise contained within God’s revelation of futurity. 
In Nature, each geologic age is a preparation for those that 
come after it; the gloomy ferns and the winged reptiles of the 
past, lead the way up to the bright flowers and singing birds 
of to-day. .And so in God’s schooling of Christendom. The 
gloomy superstitions, the monstrous fancies of the past in re- 
gard to the immortal life, have prepared the way for that more 


gracious doctrine which the early Fathers believed, but for 
which the world was not yet ready. 
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ARTICLE II. 


The Primary Source of Religious Evidence. 


Ir 1s easy to fall into the mood of theological cynicism and 
to charge our age with the production of a skeptical tendency 
deplorable beyond that of any preceding age, or time. But 


cynicism is never quite just. Brought to fair trial, the 
charge would probably fail of confirmation. No period of 


human history, if we except such times as have been notorious 
for the prevalence of indifferentism, has been free from search- 
ing criticisms of religious faith. Religion has proved itself a 


matter of such supreme importance to mankind, that it is not 


possible,— and we say that it is not desirable,— that it should 
escape the most thorough and persistent examination of its 


claims and doctrines. In that which concerns the individual 


soul, so vitally, so intimately, it is‘impossible to trust to the 


dicta of mere authority. 
The elephant of the menagerie, which, on coming to a wooden 


bridge which he was expected to cross, rested a part of his 
weight upon its extremity and struck it a powerful blow with 
his trunk, knew what he was about. Its soundness had been 
taken for granted, but it might break down underhim. Each 
man instinctively desires to know, for himself, the validity, 


the pre-potency of his faith against all possible objection, or 
antagonism. It is this fact which is the root of the Protestant 


doctrine of the right of private judgment. It is this which 
makes the dogmas of sects, of church councils and popes in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory, at least as creeds for the acceptance 
and guidance of the individual. Cardinal Manning, and others 
of his tribe, may lament that the revolution against ecclesiasti- 
cal authority is, as he says, “either openly or secretly, in its 
substance or in its spirit, behind every throne and in almost 
every government and. legislature of the Christian world.” 
We can add that it will always stay there, and can say this 
without lamentation; seeing that this revolution itself is a 
recognition of the importance of religion to the individual and 
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a sign of his earnest thought about it. There zs this earnest 
thought about religion. That it issues in skepticism to a re- 
markable extent, we are not quite ready to admit. 


There is no atheism like that which begins in taking for 


granted an entire theological system. The “ logic of assent” 
frequently ends disastrously. The individual who has trusted 
the church to do his thinking and has unquestioningly accepted 


its dogmas, finds, by accident we may say, or in the turbulence 


of some trial or grief, that the doctrine he has assented to is 
not true, or at least that he cannot rest upon it. Suspicion 
tells him, as the world, perhaps, has told him, that the whole 
of religion is a superstition. The ‘logic of assent,” under 


these circumstances, leaves the man hopelessly unbelieving, - 


There is no such bitter doubt elsewhere, as we find among 
men who have been Roman Catholics. Skepticism is the 


shadow that results from setting up an infallible church, or an 


infallible creed, between the human soul and the Sun of 
Righteousness. The reader of the Life of Robertson will be 
struck with the effect upon a finely-gifted and well-balanced 
mind, of a change of religious opinions; of the discovery that 
the unquestioned theories taught him in childhood, could not 
be verified to his awakened thought and reason. What would 
have been the result if the entire method of Robertson’s mind 
had been less conservative, or if the change had been necessa- 
rily more radical than it was ? 

A man who has believed, as a necessary article of his re- 
ligious faith, that the visible earth, with all its existing phe- 
nomena, was constructed in six days, or one hundred and 
forty-four hours, is likely to think religion is all gone, if he is 
compelled by scientific facts to change, or modify, this belief. 
We hear men saying, too, that if the Darwinian hypothesis, or 
the doctrine of Evolution is to become established as true, the 
Bible must be discarded and religion must be given up alto- 
gether. The need of careful examination of the grounds of 
religious belief can require no further illustration. 

It is not enough, however, to point out this need. The 
question at once meets us,— What is the primary source from 
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which religious evidence may be sought? We need to know 
where we may look for help. When the new tides of thought 
seem to be drifting us away from the still, deep waters of re- 
ligious faith and peace, where are we to drop our anchor, in 
sure confidence that it will take hold on the foundations of the 
eternal world ? 

We are not sure that the formidable iron of theological argu- 
ment has always grappled with firm rock. We have found, 
by some painful experience, that certain sources of religious 
evidence which are secondary and which, if not considered 
secondary, do not yield religion any support whatever, have 
been considered primary and all-sufficient, but have given way 
under the opposition of controversy, or in the stress of trial. 

I. We begin, therefore, by exclusion. We exclude science. 
We do not believe we can look hopefully to it to furnish ground 
for religious belief. We do not say that there is, necessarily, 
antagonism between science and religion. But we do say that 
there is not agreement between them. We do not. say that 
science is disproving any of the essential doctrines of religion. 
But we say that it is not proving them, and never will prove 
them. If by the lying down together of the theological lamb 
and the scientific lion, anything more is meant than that each 
is to stay in its own field, on its own side of the fence, minding 
its own business, then we have not hopefulness enough to an- 
ticipate what others do. 1t seems to us that the time spent in 
trying to “reconcile”’ science and religion, might about as 
well be spent in-blowing bubbles, or chasing butterflies. Re- 
ligion is one thing and science is another. The religious 
method is one and the scientific method is another. Only 
disaster arises, or can arise, from the attempt to substitute 
science for religion, or religion for science. When Frederic 
Harrison, the distinguished Positivist, says, “‘ for the intrinsic 
consciousness and emotional intuitions, we must substitute the 
reasonable proof of science, philosophy, and positive psychol- 
ogy,” it surely does not require any superior wisdom to enable 
one to answer: Do that, and you will get at science, philosophy, 
or psychology. You will not get at religion. To attempt to 
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prove religion by the “reasonable proof of science,” will be 
like trying to discover ozone by the scientific test for arsenic. 
- You can find arsenic by it, but not ozone. 

We believe that science must be left entirely free to estab- 
lish whatever hypothesis the facts will warrant, in regard to 
the age and fornration of the material earth; the origin of 
species; the laws of matter and of animal life. It must be 
left entirely free to establish, if the facts are favorable, the 
nebular hypothesis, the doctrines of natural selection and evo- 
lution. These things are in the domain of science. They are 
not in that of religion. When science has established them, 
if it ever does establish them, we shall believe them. We shall 
probably believe in religion, at the same time, as devoutly as 
we do now. 

Nothing but humiliation has ever come to religion from the 
promulgation of theological theories of the material universe 
which science was expected to confirm. When theologians at- 
tempted to introduce into the body of Christian doctrine a 
belief in the flatness of the earth, because the Bible was writ- 
ten when nobody doubted it, they were meddling with science. 
They were not attending to religion. It is the business of 
science to investigate matter and its laws; to take cognizance 
of all sensuous phenomena; to consider the conditions and 
the laws of all animal life, that of man included, so far as, by 
scientific methods, it can do so. It is proper for religion to 
keep as composedly as possible out of its way, and for theolo- 
gians to accept, candidly, the facts of science, and its hypoth- 
eses, when it becomes able, by scientific proof, to establish 
them. We must not, however, expect science to reveal the 
existence of a God. It deals alone with phenomena and no 
amount of phenomena constitute God. It deals with matter 
and its laws. God is not matter, nora law of matter. It 
deals with the laws and conditions of animal life. God is not 
animal life. 

We have been accustomed to rest everything, in religion, on 
the argument from design. We really prove by this argu- 
ment, only the appearance of contrivance. The mind pro- 
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ceeds from the fact of design, to the existence of a Designer, 
only by aninference. This inference becomes justifiable when 
the existence of the Designer has been definitely ascertained 
by other means. Until then it is a leapin the dark. The ar- 
gument from design may be conclusive for the theologian, 
because he has other and better proof. But for the skep- ° 
tic, the doubter, it is not conclusive. Pantheism explains the 
appearance of contrivance just as satisfactorily to a pantheist, 
as theism does to a theist. While the atheist says in reply to 
your argument from the appearance of design: “ There may 
be an intelligent Contriver as you infer, but the inference is 
not proof. Perhaps it is in the nature of things to be as they 
are. And so far as we know, this nature of things, or order 
of things, is all the God there is.” 

We must not expect science to furnish a plan of salvation 
from sin. Did we need a plan for the construction of a ship- 
canal, or a lighthouse, we should appeal to science. Were we 
in pursuit of a system of sanitary measures, for the improve- 
ment of the physical man, science could do something for us. 
Science can show us some of the results of sin. But the quick- 
ening of that deep, spiritual life, by which, and by which alone, 
temptation is to be resisted and the bondage of evil overcome, 
cannot be brought about by science. To argue this point is 
needless. To mention it is enough. 

And, finally, science is of no help to us in the discovery of 
a spiritual world. It pertains to the realm of the natural and 
material. Up to the last breath of the dying man, it can 
follow his career. But what follows that departing breath, in 
the existence of the liberated soul, there is no telescope to 
reach, no microscope to render visible. The limitation is im- 
passable, absolute. The wonderful intellectual gymnastics of 
the Frenchman who wrote the volume, “ The Future Life Ac- 
cording to Science,” might have been easily dispensed with, 
even by a curious world. According to science, there is only 
the future life of other individuals,— our children and our 
children’s children. And the French author we have alluded 
to, in attempting to tell us about any other, followed not the 
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scientific method, but the somewhat different method of his 
own illustrious countryman, Monsieur Jules Verne. 

The future life is according to faith; the spiritual world is 
discoverable by those same “ intuitions” and that same “ con-’ 
sciousness’ Frederic Harrison so ardently and dogmatically 
wishes we were rid of. It is revealed to man’s spiritual per- 
ception. A man with defective eyesight may disparage the 
sense of vision; may wish we were rid of eyes altogether, and 
may insist that we shall determine the existence of light by the 
same “reasonable proof” that makes us aware of the exist- 
ence of a granite boulder or a pond of water. Nevertheless, 
those who have good eyes will undoubtedly continue to use 
them, and continue to assert the reality of light and color. A 
man accustomed to disregard the intuitions of his spiritual 
consciousness, may cry out for scientific proof in a matter con- 
cerning which there can be no such proof, but the vast majority 
of mankind will not only hope and trust, but will believe, on 
the authority of the soul’s own abiding intuition. To the 
spiritual eye of the seer, to the inner vision of one who is lifted 
- above natural and material things, while the senses of his body 
may be disregarded, or held in abeyance, the spiritual world 
is as*much a reality as is the natural world to the five senses 
of man. 

Against this intuition, science has nothing to say. It may 
say that it cannot prove the things which it affirms; that these 
intuitions are not to be depended on; but it has also to say 
that it cannot disprove the veracity of the soul’s intuitions ; 
and that men do and will believe the testimony borne by their 
own consciousness. There may be not only a spiritual world, 
but a host of things about us of which we have no knowledge ; 
not because the things themselves are not real, but because we 
have not the appropriate senses wherewith to apprehend them. 
Science cannot say that these supposable things do not exist. 
If some new’ sense were suddenly opened in human nature, 
enabling us to comprehend a new class of facts, science would 
have to receive its testimony. By an inner sense of spiritual 
vision, man does become aware of the existence of spiritual 
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things. Science may not acknowledge the validity of the testi- 
mony. But we need not be troubled. Man accepts it and 
always will accept it. 

.. These three things: a belief in God; acceptance of a plan 
of redemption from sin; belief in a spiritual world, we con- 
ceive to be essential to religion. To none of them, we say, 
will science bring us. To one who believes already, science is 
suggestive. We believe he will find more of meaning in the 
facts of science, in the appearance of design, of contrivance, 
in the natural world, than it is possible for the opponent of — 
theism to find there. But, without an anterior revelation, 
science is powerless to produce a religion; the ‘ reasonable 
proofs’? of science and philosophy produce only science and 
philosophy. It is as impossible for them to produce anything 
else, as it is for a mother turkey, sitting upon her own eggs, 
to hatch a brood of angels. And that which science disproves 
will be found to be the faulty science which men have imported 
into religion, but which does not belong there, and never did 
belong there. 

II. As we have excluded science, we exclude philosophy. 
As we said of science, we say of it: Religion is one thing; 
this is another. The religious method is one; the philosophi- 
cal method, another. Philosophy deals with the laws of 
thought ; with intellectual phenomena. But thought does not 
constitute religion. Intellectual phenomena do not constitute 
it. In fact, the latest modern philosophy professes to stop 
short of religion. It applies to spiritual things the term, un- 
knowable. From the philosophic point of view, they probably 
are so. The man who proclaims a thing to be unknowable, 
can really mean only, that he, in his method, has never found 
it out. If he means more than this, of course he contradicts 
himself; because one must know all about a thing, in order to 
be able to say with truth, that it is absolutely, and to all, un- 
knowable. God is not to be deduced from statements and 
propositions. He is not an abstraction, nor a definition. He 
is not the third term of any syllogism. 

Much importance has been attached to the argument founded 
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upon the necessity of a first, great Cause. But men answer 
this argument by saying, ‘ We cannot affirm that the material 
universe itself had a cause for its beginning, seeing that we do 
not know that it had any beginning. We do not know that it 
did not always exist. It is granted that its changeable phe- 
nomena must have causes, but the real cause of every event is 
some prior event or change, and the permanent element in all 
these various changes, may be not personality at all, but 
force.” And so, by the argument from the necessity of a first 
cause, we arrive at a first cause, indeed, but not the one we 
have been in search of; for the scientist puts into his concep 
tion of force, all that he conceives to be necessary to account 
for the continual changes of matter. 

We do not wish to say that to one who is already a believer, 
philosophy can contribute nothing to confirm, or amplify, his 
faith. Religion gives a stimulus to thought. The more a 
truly religious man thinks, the more truly reverent, God-fear- 
ing, wise and catholic he will become. But the devotees of 
philosophy are not led unerringly to belief in God, by their 
philosophy. If they believe, their faith is founded not merely 
on philosophic, but on other grounds. Probably the reader 
has been taught to believe that one man forms an exception to 
this declaration. We are told of one individual who began in 
unbelief; who was determined to accept nothing which should 
not be clearly proven to be true. Beginning with the philo- 
sophie first principle, “* Cogito, ergo Sum,” he proceeded, we 
are told, to deduce from certain consequent propositions, a 
demonstration of the existence of a Supreme Personality, con- 
" vincing to himself; a demonstration which ought to be con- 
vincing to everybody else. We suggest, however, that it is 
possible for a doubter, if his skepticism be wary and critical, 

to study the Cartesian philosophy pretty carefully, without 
‘being convinced by it. Even a man so profoundly zealous for 
religion as Matthew Arnold, a man who is slowly working up 
a reputation for intellectual guilelessness, as well as for 
“sweetness and light,” can go over all these various proposi- 
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tions of Descartes without finding in them evidence of the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being who thinks and loves. 

It is undoubtedly true that Descartes, having denied all re- 
ligious creeds,— probably only tentatively however,— at last 
settled down into belief of the essential doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Church. The only question is in regard to the primary 
sources of his evidence. Were they entirely philosophical ? 
We believe that we have the best of evidence for saying that 
they were not. We must not forget that this man was, for 
eight years of his life, in a school of the Jesuits; that it does 
not appear that he ever actually ceased to be a Roman Catho- 
lic. His denial of all creeds was, we think, a tentative denial. 
It was for the purpose of discovering whether they could be 
sustained. Moreover,— and this is the essential consideration, 
—his method depended upon this law: “Only those things 
which I conceive clearly and distinctly, have the power thor- 
oughly to persuade me. I cannot’ mistake in the judgments 
of which [ clearly understand the reasons.” Does not this 
law leave ample room for the acceptance of other than ph lo- 
sophical evidence? Moses conceived, very clearly and dis- 
tinctly, of the existence and personality of God. Was he 
helped to this conception by philosophy, or was he helped by 
revelation? The conception of a Supreme Personality, if not 
universal, is, at least, general, among all races of people. Is 
this conception a product of philosophy, or is it a revelation ? 
There can be but one answer to the question. It is not the 
product of philosophy. It is found in men who have never 
learned philosophy; who never constructed a logical proposi- 
tion; who never heard of syllogisms. 

Descartes, then, by the law of his own method, opens the 
door wide to the influences of revelation. He believed, because 
God was revealed to his own spiritual consciousness ; because 
he had a clear and distinct conception of “ a Being who thinks 
and loves,” of an unseen Personality. This conception phi- 
losophy did not produce. It was in his soul already, when he 
knelt, a feeble and sickly child, at the knee of his Christian 
mother; and when he was a boy-student in a Jesuit school, 
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before he had given attention to philosophy. All that can be 
said for his philosophy is that it did not destroy this concep- 
tion. It used it. How constantly it did this, it is easy to see. 
The student of the Cartesian philosophy will find that its 
author puts an unusual emphasis upon one very significant 
statement. It is this: “The certitude and truth of every 
science depend solely upon our knowledge of the true God.” 
Descartes’ knowledge of God was not, therefore, a deduction 
from his philosophy ; because according to his own theory, his 
philosophy, as a science of thought and reasoning, could have 
no certitude, or truth, until the knowledge of God had already 
been attained. 

III. We have dwelt upon this individual instance, because 
it illustrates aptly our position, that religion is not a deduc- 
tion from science, nor philosophy, but is a revelation ; that the 
sources of religious evidence are not scientific, nor philosophi- 
cal, but spiritual. The Bible, we say, does not pretend to 
teach us science. It is not a treatise on philosophy. The 
Bible is essentially a religious book. It is a history of the 
origin, the progress, the experiences, the developments and 
destinies of the human soul. Whatever portions of the history 
of a race or people it records, whatever mention it makes of 
things pertaining to the realm of science, are for a purpose 
other than historical, or scientific. These things are in the 
Bible not to teach history, nor science, but because they have 
a bearing upon the religious life of man; because they have in 
some way connected themselves with his spiritual progress. 

The primary source of religious evidence is to be found in 
the spirit-nature of man. The revelation to man’s spirit, not 
from any scientific demonstration ; not necessarily from the 
Bible ; not from any outward phenomena, but interiorly, of an 
unseen Person, must be conclusive to the man who recognizes 
the light that is shining down into him. The Holy Scriptures 
are, thererore, not a first revelation to man, but a confirmation 
from the spiritual experience of other men of the revelation 
he already has received. Man’s faith in the invisibie becomes 
Stronger, when he learns that the same intuition he has had, 
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others have had before him; that the same truth which has 


been borne in upon his consciousness, has revealed itself to the 
consciousness of man from the earliest ages of his history. 
He believes the Bible, because its testimony is identical with 
that of the spirit which is in man, because it says what we 
feel and know to be the truth. 

The natural characteristics of man are described, scientifi- 
cally, by Blumenbach as follows: 


‘‘ He is erect; two-handed; unarmed; rational; endowed 
with speech; a prominent chin; four incisor teeth above and 
below ; all the teeth equally approximated; the canine teeth 
of the same length as the others; the lower incisors erect.” 


Such is man according to science. 

Philosophy deals with man as a thinking being. It deals 
with the laws of the mind. It lays stress upon the word ra- 
tional, in the scientific description of the human animal. Its 
definition of man is,— homo sapiens. 

Matthew Arnold, and various other writers, among whom 
may be mentioned the author of an able article in a recent 
number of the Unitarian Review, regard man as a moral being ; 
an animal endowed not only with rational faculties, but also 
with a moral sense. Regarding simply the evidence furnished 
by man’s ethical nature and experience, the apostle of sweet- 
ness and light, arrives only at the conception of a God who is 
simply “the Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.” We do not see that from the consideration of man’s 
moral nature simply, any other conception can be evolved. 
Let us be thankful that this author has shown us, so clearly, 
that man’s moral nature and his experience as a moral being, 
testify to the reality of this “ Power, not ourselves.” 

But when these men have spoken, is the testimony all in, 
and the case closed? When, beginning with man, the animal, 
we have found him possessed of mind and a moral sense, have 
we discovered all that goes to the making up of the totality of 
man? Have we accounted for the sacred books, the priest- 
hoods, the temples, the worship, the religions of humanity ? 


| 
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Manifestly the testimony is not all in, and the case is not 
closed. Manifestly, we have not accounted for the great re- 
ligions of mankind. Just as surely as man has a moral nature, 
just so surely he has, also, a spirit-nature. Just as surely as 
he has a sense of right and wrong, just so surely he has an in- 
tuition of spiritual things. Man is conscious, not only of a 
«¢ Power, not himself, that makes for righteousness ;” but he 
is also conscious of the reality of God. The existence of a 
Personality, of “a Being who thinks and loves,” is a truth 
continually borne in upon his consciousness, a truth he can 
never permanently doubt; a truth just as verifiable from ex- 
perience, just as clear and distinct to his mind, just as much 
a voice from eternity as is the existence of “a Power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness.” 

The tendency to the conception of God as a Person is 
marked in all the earliest history of man’s religious life. If 
we carry our investigations back to the worship of the powers 
of nature, we find them personified. The sun and moon were 
worshipped, but the sun became to the thought of man, a male 
god, Baal; and the moon became the female god Astarte. 
Consider how intensely personal, under all the mythologies, 
the gods were conceived to be. Men were taught the supersti- 
tions of their time, but they carried into them, the intuitions 
of their own religious consciousness. Their gods were not 
simply powers. They were persons. 

Man cannot wholly disengage himself from this conception 
of a God. He may affirm his utter dishelief in Him. But to 
do this, he must deny the noblest part of his nature. He 
must fight against himself. The Hebrew had, not merely a 
conception of “a Power, not himself, making for righteous- 
ness”? ; but he always had likewise a conception of a God, of 
‘a Being who thinks and loves.” He not only said, as Mat- 
thew Arnold tells us he did say, “I called mine own ways to 
remembrance ;,”” he also said, “When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” And 
saying this, he thought, not in an abstract way, of a Power, 
but of a living, thinking, loving Power, the Father of fathers 
and Mother of mothers. 
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But this, the author of “ Literature and Dogma” will say, 
is the language of poetry and emotion. If we were to acknowl- 
edge this to be so, we would be inclined to ask, How did man 
come to possess this kind of poetry, this kind of emotion? 
How did the unpoetical savage, a being brought by the necessi- 
ties of savage life into close relations with the hardest facts of 
material and sensual existence, gain this high poetical concep- 
tion of a Great Spirit who presides over the present, and over 
the happy hunting grounds of the future? If man’s spiritual 
sense be an emotion, it is, nevertheless, a real and permanent 
and potent factor in his life. Really, however, our religious 
intuitions are poetry and emotion, no more than man’s moral 
intuitions are poetry and emotion. They are the poetry and 
emotion which are excited in us by the perception and appre- 
ciation of a sublime Personality, a living God, a Being who 
thinks and loves. We can deny them and discredit them only 
when we deny ourselves. But when we do that, we can 
believe nothing, know nothing, learn nothing. 

It is not alone to the Israelite, toiling under Egyptian bond- 
age, that God has borne the faithful testimony, “I AM”; it 
is not alone to Moses, He has testified, “I am the Lord, thy 
God.” To every soul, the eternal Father testifies continually, 
“T Am.” We have never been without that testimony, shall 
never be without it. “lamthatI Am.” WhatIam? The 
I Am that speaks to every human soul, speaks to the savage 
and to the scholar; speaks in the busy to-day as He has spoken 
in the dim twilight of the past; speaks to man in his sin, his 
degradation, his oppression, and in his culture, his wisdom 
and his righteousness ; speaks the unfailing message no science 
can nullify, no philosophy explain away, “ J Am.” | 

The appeal of Jesus is to the spiritual consciousness of: 
man. He does not rely tpon his miracles as the evidence for 
the ages. He relies upon Ifis life. The spirit that is in man 
sees its Elder Brother, its perfection in him. It matters not 
whether the prophets foretold his life, or did not foresee it. 
We need no testimony of genealogies and traditions. The 
truth or falsity of the doctrine of the immaculate conception 
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shall never rob us of our sleep. We contemplate the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and we know that it is divine. At least, if. 
it is not divine, we do not know the meaning of that word. 
We see and know that he was the Son of God. No skepticism 
can shake that faith, seeing that it does not depend upon any 
question of prophecy, or miracles, nor upon any dispute as to 
the date, or authorship, of a gospel. The account of the life 


of Jesus is its own verification to the soul that believes in God. 


We see in him the image of the Father and we recognize the 
likeness. ‘‘ Every one that denies the Son, neither has he the 
Father: he that confesses the Son has the Father also.” 

Our belief in the immortal life is derived primarily from the 
same source from whence we derive our faith in God. It is 
an everlasting intuition of the soul. It speaks in every life, 
as it spoke in the soul of Beatrice, when she said to her execu- 
tioner, “ You bind my body for death, but my soul for immor- 
tality.” 


“ What thou of God and of thyself dost know, 

So know that none can force thee to forego; 

For oh! his knowledge is a worthless art, 
Which forming of himself no vital part, 

The foremost man he meets with readier skill 
In sleight of words, can rob him of at will. 
Faith feels not of her love more sure nor less, 

If all the world deny it or confess: 

Did the whole world exclaim, ‘ Like Solomon, 
Thou sittest high on Wisdom’s noblest throne,’ 
She would not, than before, be surer then, 

Nor draw more courage from the assent of men. 
Or did the whole world cry, ‘ O fond and vain! 
What idle dream is this which haunts thy brain?’ 
To the whole world Faith boldly would reply, 
‘The whole world can, but I can never, lie.’ ” 
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ArtIcLe III. 


Universalist Conventions and Creeds. 






. NINTH PAPER. 








DIVERSITIES OF OPINION. 





In THE Article on this subject in the April number of the 
last volume of the QuaRTERLY, the “ Diversitics of Opinions ” 
among Universalists at the time of the adoption of the Win- 
chester Profession, in 1803, as manifest in publications and 
letters, were quite fully set forth. In the present paper the 
more formal statements in Creeds, will be given. 

The first and oldest,—the Creed written by Rev. Caleb 
Rich for the “ General Society” which he organized in 1778, 
having been lost, as stated in the above named paper,— is the 
*‘ Philadelphia Platform,” of 1790, which has already been - 
given in full. The next in order of time is the “ Articles of 
; Faith,” adopted by Rev. John Murray’s Church in Boston, 
j February, 1791. As was stated in the paper in the QUARTERLY 
| - for January, 1875, Mr. Murray in his attempt to organize this 
Church encountered opposition to the adoption of the Articles 
of Faith put forth by the Convention of 1790, on the ground 
that “‘the language of the Convention was not sufficiently 
clear and strong in establishing the Doctrine of the Divinity 
of our Saviour. I could-not,” he says, “ give my consent to 
any alteration, inasmuch as the language was Scriptural, and 
I conceived sufficiently clear and full to the purpose, and that 
to alter the Articles I feared would be construed as a tacit 
declaration that we supposed the members of that Convention 
not sound in the faith.” In January 1791, when Mr. Murray 
wrote this, the Church had, “after many evenings debate 
adopted the Articles of the Convention as the Articles of their 
Faith.” A month later, as it appears from their records, the 

opposition succeeded in carrying several amendments, and 
- put their statement of belief in the following form: 
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‘We whose names are hereunto subscribed, being sensible 
of the unchangeable and universal love of God to mankind, 
exhibited in a Redeemer; and in humble thankfulness to him 
for disposing our hearts to unite together in the bonds of 
Christian love and fellowship, think it our duty, as tending to 
the good of society in general, and the improvement and edi- 
fication of each other in particular, to form ourselves into a 
church of Christ, which, we conceive, consists of a number of 
believers united together in the confession of the faith of the 
Gospel. The Articles of our Faith having been seriously de- 
liberated upon and consented unto, we humbly conceive are 
expressive of our belief in the lively oracles of God, and fully 
point out to us our consequent obligations to adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour in all things. 

The Articles of Faith are as follows: — 

We believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
to contain a revelation of the perfections and will of God, and 
the rule of faith and practice. 

We believe in one God, infinite in all his perfections, and 
that these perfections are all modifications of adorable, incom- 
prehensible and unchangeble love, manifested to us in Christ 
Jesus. 

We believe that the spirit of God will in due season so 
effectually teach all men, that the earth will be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord (whom to know is life eternal) as the 
waters cover the sea: for it is written, they shall be all taught 
of God. 

We believe in the obligation of the moral precepts of the 
Scriptures as the rule of life; and we hold that the love of God 
manifested to man in a Redeemer, is the best means of pro- 
ducing a holy, active and useful life.” + 


As the Boston people made alterations for the purpose of 
bringing out more clearly, as they supposed, the doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ, but which does not seem to us to be ap- 
parent in the above, the New Jersey Churches, which were 
quite numerous,” adopted in 1792, a lengthy Creed, supple- 


1 The differences, both in additions and omissions, between these Articles of Faith 
and the Philadelphia Platform, will be seen by comparing the above with the 
latter as given in the QUARTERTY for January, 1875, p. 15. The chief effect of the 
alterations was, to make a more explicit declaration of Rellyanism, which, as respects 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, was Sabellian, rather than Trinitarian. 


2See Articles in the QuARTERLY for January and April, 1875. 
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mental to the Philadelphia Platform, in which they gave their 
Unitarian views in unambiguous phraseology. This Creed was 
' published in the Free Universal Magazine, a periodical long 
since out of print; and is reproduced here not only as a con- 
firmation of previous statements in these papers that Unitarian 
views prevailed among us at an early day, but also as showing 
what other views were held by those who then advocated Uni- 
versal Salvation from the Unitarian stand-point : 


“ Church Covenant For the Free Universal Church of Christ, 
Adopted by some of our Churches, and presented to the Con- 
sideration of others. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Forasmvcd as it hath been the good pleasure of God, our 
Saviour, to reveal unto us (whose names are found unto the 
following Covenant subscribed) the boundless riches of his free 
and universal grace given all men in Christ Jesus, who hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality to 
light, through the gospel; and whereas it hath pleased him, 
now to reveal the same unto us, by his spirit, which is light ; 
which hath taught us, that denying ungodliness, and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly, in this 
present world; looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
and being now instructed by his spirit, to wait for him in that 
very order, which himself hath ordained: It hath therefore 
appeared unto us necessary and becoming, as the disciples of 
the Lord, in humble submission to his counsels and discipline, 
to join ourselves in solemn Covenant together, into one select 
body, Flock, Family or Church, in order for the necessary pur- 
poses above hinted, and herein after mentioned, and more 
fully set forth; and as a specimen, expressive of the nature 
and fundamental principles of this Covenant and Union, we 
have thought proper to form this written Covenant; wherein 
also is contained, a short specimen of the Fundamentals of 
that Faith, wherein we stand united in this Covenant, which 
are as follows: 

CHaPTER I. 

Art. I.— Of God the Creator. 

We believe that there is one God, and that there is none 
other but he; that there is but one person in the Godhead, 
and that the fulness of Godhead is included in this one char- 
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acter, FATHER; that God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable. In his Being, love, wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness, and truth. A Being who acts, in all he does, 
entirely from his own Essence, independent of cause or motive, 
by him seen in any of the actions of creatures to excite, or 
move him thereunto. 

Art. II.— Of God’s Law. 

We believe that God gave to Man a divine Law, which is a 
transcript of the moral and communicable perfections of God, 
and the only rule or system of life, of righteousness, and of 
true and durable happiness ; and is expressive of the will and 
pleasure of God, and of the nature of his moral . perfections, 
and so is consistent with all his counsels, and predetermina- 
tions. 

Art. I1I.— Of Rebellion against God. 

We believe that all men have rebelled against God, in trans- 
gressing his divine and holy law; and that in so doing, they 
have sinned against the counsels and decrees of Heaven, and 
before, or in the sight of God; and so have all come short of 
his glory, from the least of them to the greatest. 

Art. 1V.— Of the Mediator. 

We believe that there is one Mediator between God and 
Men, the Man Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time; who died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification, and in whom alone, and only, 
is salvation ; who is the Son of God; the first and greatest In- 
telligence that was ever produced, or brought forth, by the in- 
finite love, wisdom and power of the invisible Deity ; and who 
is the beginning of the Creation of God; the first born of 
every Creature, and the only true and exact word, expression 
or image of the invisible God; by whom God communicates 
himself to all other Intelligences ; by whom also he made the 
world; by, and for whom all things were made, and who of 
God is appointed head over all. In him dwelleth the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. This is EMMANUEL, God with us; or 
God manifest in the flesh: To him, therefore, we must come 
to be informed of the mind, and nature of God; for he is ap- 
pointed of God to be the head of every man, and sole governor 
of God’s Church, to rule God’s people Israel: also unto him is 
given all power (or authority) in heaven and in the earth. 

Also we believe in the extraordinary, and ordinary, rays, re- 
flexions, and influences of the deity shining forth through 
Christ, the son of the Deity, and so operating according to the 
will of God in man; this we believe to be the Holy Ghost. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XV 8 
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Art. V.— Of the Union of the divine and human Natures, 
and of the Breach repaired. 

We believe, that as the fulness of Godhead is included in 
this one character FATHER, even so the fulness of the substance 
of all Human nature is included in this one character Sin, 


which two natures in union in the person of Christ, constitute 
that one glorious character, or person, EMMANUEL, which 
Union, we believe to’ be the foundation of the Gospel, and key 
of knowledge, in and by which, the great breach in the sub- 
stance is repaired; by virtue of which, all shall be finally 


brovght into a state of perfect order, and perfect bliss, in the 


enjoyment of God; when God shall become the ALL zm ALL, 
and so shall all be re-instated into order, and into perfect glory 
with Jesus their head, when all things shall by him reheaded 


be. 
Art. VI.— Of the government and discipline of Christ's 


kingdom. 
We believe that that very government (with all the whole- 
some rules of discipline therein contained) delivered, and as 


delivered, illustrated, and confirmed, by the Apostles in the 
Churches of Christ in the apostolic age, was the true govern- 


ment and discipline of the peaceable kingdom of Christ, or- 
dained of him for his subjects to walk in, and to conform unto, 
and unto which every disciple of Jesus ought to be found in 


subjection. 
Art. VII.— Of future Torment. 


We believe that all who persist in rebellion against God, and 
in disobedience to his gospel, and who will not bow in submis- 
sion to Jesus, shall experience a future torment; and we 
believe that every such soul shall be destroyed from among the 
people [See Acts iii. 23] by an unhappy scene which such shall 
experience, which we believe is signified by Esau’s losing his 
birthright spoken of in Heb. xii. 16, 17, and by the loss of the 
house in the walled city, that if ‘not redeemed in a full year, 
was not to go out to the former owner, no, not even in the 
year of jubilee. [See Levit. xxv. 29, 30.] 

The same thing, we believe, is expressed in Rev. xxii. 18, 
19. “For I testify unto every man that heareth the word of 
the prophecy of this book, if any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written 
in this book. And if any man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out 
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of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the things 
which are written in this book.” 

But we believe, that none of those who obey the Gospel, 
shall ever be exposed to those or the lixe so:rows, but they 


shall (according to the word of God) rest and reign in life 


with Jesus, and shall not be hurt of the second death. 
Furthermore, we believe, that a future torment will consist 
in a tormented conscience, occasioned by an impression of the 
purity of God upon the mind, which will be impressed by the 
convincing power and severity of the word, in the conscience, 


convincing the soul of the nature of that righteousness neces- 


sary for the sinner’s justification before God, and of the pro- 
priety and justice of the sinner’s condemnation, short of that 
righteousness, so shall the rebel be brought humbly to bow to 
God, in the name of him who is Lord of all; so shall that 


spirit of opposition to God and true holiness be destroyed out 


of the creature, and all shall be made subject to Jesus, and to 
God’s method of salvation by him; in this manner shall dis- 
order be annihilated, order established, and God (who is per- 
fect light) become ALL IN ALL. 


Art. VIIIL— Of Christ as Judge, and of the execution of 
yudyment by him. | 

We believe that Christ is now exalted by the Father as a 
prince, a Saviour, and a judge upon a throne, to order and es- 
tablish his kingdom and government, with judgment, with jus- 


tice, and with equity, from henceforth, even forever; and that 


it is he which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick 
and dead, and that hence the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son, and hath given him 


authority to execute judgment, because he is the son of man. 
Furthermore, we believe, that Christ will reign till he has 


brought all the rebellious into a state of due subjection to him- 
self, so as to humbly bow before him; so shall they be saved 


from woe, and in that line of submission, be made to partake 


of the rich blessings freely given them in Christ Jesus. 

From this we learn, that the order or discipline of the peace- 
able kingdom of Christ, is the only channel ordained by him, 
through which he is pleased to communicate his blessings to 
the children:of men, and a humble conformity to that order 
or discipline, is the only way for the Soul to obtain the rich 
gifts, freely given us in Christ Jesus. . 

So let us run, that we obtain. 

Again we believe, that a disobedience to the order of Christ 
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does, and will subject every such disobedient child of God, to 
the severe and equitable stripes of Jesus Christ, their great 
and only master. 


Art. 1X.— Of what the Comfort, Success, and Honour of the 
Church consists in. 

We believe that the comfort, success, and honour of God’s 
children, in the enjoyment of spiritual privileges, in a dark 
ungodly world, does chiefly consist in, and much depend upon, 
their strict and upright conformity to the government and dis- 
cipline of Jesus Christ, who is the head of the church, and sole 
governor of the universe. 


Art. X.— Of the Institution of a Gospel Church, and for 
what purposes. 

We believe that the establishment of a Gospel Church is an 
Institution of God, by Jesus Christ, which he has ordained for 
the following purposes, viz. : i 

Ist. For the establishment and confirmation of the Gospel, 
and for the support of truth in the world; so that herein the 
church becomes the pillar and ground of the truth, as saith 
the apostle in 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

2d. For the displaying of light abroad, and the setting 
forth of God’s glory before men, by the continual ministration 
of the word of reconciliation. 

8d. For the suppression of that spirit of opposition to God, 
and for the reconciling of the world unto God by Jesus Christ, 
under whose direction the church is continually engaged in 
the ministry of the word of reconciliation. 

4th. For the spiritual preservation, consolation, and edifi- 
cation of God’s children, and for the rooting, confirming, and 
building of them up in the most holy faith in this world. 

5th. For the testimony and manifestation of the exaltation 
and honour of Christ, and for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of his kingdom and government in the world, until he 
comes to reign the universal king over the whole earth. 

6th. For the gradual suppression of every vice and disor- 
der in the world, and for the promotion and establishment of 
justice, equity, rectitude, and good order amongst mankind. 

(A Tth is wanting.) 

Art. XI.— Of what a Gospel Church is. 


We believe a gospel church to consist of two or three or 
more believers in the gospel of Jesus Christ, united by cove- 
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nant, and embodied together in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
for the purposes of maintaining t!:e public worship of God, or- 
daining its own officers, preserving peace and order among its 
own members, for the relieving of the distressed, and for the 
building up and comforting of one another in the ways of the 
Lord. A body free and independent, as touching any other 
power, save God and Christ. 

‘This body, as well as every individual member thereof, have 
but one Father, even God; and but one Master, even Christ ; 
and all they are brethren, in Jesus, and therefore ought not to 
lord it over one another; yet ought all to be subject one to 
another; which order, pride will ever be productive of de- 
stroying, where and when it reigns; and then of course bond- 
age will necessarily ensue, and the peace and happiness of the 
church, in proportion to the disorder, will be discontinued, as 
well as its growth prevented: let us therefore watch and pray 
against pride, that worst of evils. 


Art. XII.— Of the Reception of Members into the Church. 


We believe, that every member of a church ought to be first 
prepared for that place by the converting grace of ‘God (or con- 
vincing power of light) before they are received into the 
chureh ; ; and that they ought then to be received into the 
church by examination, and upon their giving a satisfactory 
account of their faith in Jesus, to the church, or to some per-. 
son qualified by the spirit of God, and appointed by the church 
for that place. 

Cuapter II. 

Section I.— Freedom, Forbearance, and Union. 

We, the united members o: the mystical body of Jesus, pro- 
fessing repentance towards God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose names shall be found subscribed unto this 
Covenant, being fully agreed to each and every one of the 
twelve foregoing Articles, contained in the foregoing part of 
this Covenant, do fur thermore agree, that this church, ‘of which 
we now, by subscription, declare ourselves to be members, 
shall be called, the @rEe UNIVERSAL CauRCcH OF Carist, and 
that it, as a church, shall indeed be. free from all kinds of 
bondage, in a line of uprightness before Jesus; and that a 
spir.t of free, and impartial enquiry shall not be suppressed in 
the church; and though the free exercise of that spirit may 
sometimes tend to cause differences of opinion in matters of 
speculation, among the members of this church, when not 
Vicious nor pernicious to truth, in their nature, such differ- 
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ences of opinion shall not be considered as oars of fellowship ; 
but if any brother or sister do err in principle or in practice, 
through mistake, it shall be the duty of the others to labour to 
restore such an one, in the spirit of meekness and love, by the 
force and power of reason and truth, according to the example 
and directions of Christ and his Apostles. Also, we as indi- 
viduals and as achurch, do agree to adopt the Articles of 
Faith and Plan of Church Government, composed and adopted 
by the churches believing in the salvation of all men, met in 
Philadelphia on the 25th of May, 1790, as our own. 


Sec. Il.— Differences of opinion concerning Elementary Or- 
dinances no bar of Communion, or breach of Fellowship. 

We do agree, that every brother and sister in our faith, 
which we believe to be the faith of Christ, shall be entirely 
free to act concerning all outward and elementary ordinances, 
as their consciences shall lead them, without its being consid- 
ered the least bar of communion, or breach of fellowship in 
the church, although as individuals in this matter they may 
differ ever so much in opinion ; but every one that otherwise 
appears in righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, truly and faithfully to serve Christ, shall in the Church 
be considered accepted of God, and approved of the Church. 

Sec. III.— A free religious enquiring Society. 

We do agree, that in order for the improvement of knowl- 
‘edge in this Church, there shall be established and continued, 
a free, religious enquiring society; which shall be continued 
under the directions of this Church, and directed by such rules 
as shall by the Church be considered proper, unto which any 
orderly person, professor or non-professor of religion, shall 
have a right to become a member, by their submission to the 
rules which shall for the same be prescribed. 


Sec. IV.—A free Treasury in the Church. 


We do agree that in this Church there shall be established 
and continued a free Treasury, which shall be called the 
Lord’s Treasury, for which collections shall be made, once or 
twice in the year annually. 

None shall be constrained to cast into this Treasury (except 
it should be by the love of God, and a zeal for his cause, in 
themselves) but it shall always be considered for the purposes 
of receiving and securing all such subscriptions, contributions, 
or donations, as the members or well-wishers of said Church 
(whose hearts the Lord may open freely to contribute a free- 
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will offering toward the support of his cause) may see proper 
to contribute or cast in. 

All the money, or property, in this Treasury, shall be con- 
sidered the sole property of this Church, as a Church ; and the 
same shall be appropriated solely to the following uses, viz. : 
The support of the Gospel, the exigencies of the Church, and 
the relief of the poor and needy Saints of Christ, as the Church 
may see circumstances require, and their ability will admit of; 
the whole to be at the discretion and disposal of the Church, 
and shall not he disposed of but by the.consent and suffrage of 
the body of said Church. 

No conscientious difference of sentiment shall ever be allowed - 
in this Church to infringe on the rights of any individual mem- 
ber or members, in the property of this Church. 


Sec. V.— The conduct of Brethren towards one another. 


We do agree to watch over one another for good, not for 
evil, and to labour in all the use of gospel means, as far as in 
us lieth, constantly to keep said Church in due order and clean- 
ness, walking unoffensively towards one another, and all 
others, with conscious diligence ; also we agree to give and re- 
ceive Scriptural and brotherly reproof, to and of each other, 
in meekness and love, dealing with disorderly brethren and 
sisters as direeted by Jesus and his Apostles in God’s records. 


Sec. VI.— Duty of Members towards the Church. 


We furthermore agree faithfully to keep all the secrets of 
the Church in the Church, and not to expose each others faults 
in a way contrary to the order of Christ, and so to labour, as 
far as we are capable, unanimously to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints in the purity thereof, according to 
the Holy Scriptures, [Psa. xciii. 5; 1 Cor. xiv. 33] moreover, 
we each of us, as individuals, do agree to be ruled by said 
Church, so far as said Church shall be found to rule agreeable 
to the word of the Lord. 

Sec. VIII.— The Close: or AMEN. 

And now, lastly, as a manifestation and confirmation of our 
full agreement to this covenant, still keeping the word of God 
as our first rule in faith, and practice, we solemnly join our- 
selves together under the Lord Jesus (our only head and law- 
giver) in solemn covenant, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: in testimony whereof, we hereunto subscribe 
—— —— with our hands, the day and date in the left hand 
columns contained. 
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pm, D.| A. m4 Isaiah xliv. 5. One shall say, I am the 
Lord's, and another shall call himself by the 
| | name of Jacob, and another shall subscribe 


with his hand unto the Lord, and surname 


himself by the name of Israel.” 


In May, 1796, the Universalist Society in Portsmouth, N. 
H., adopted the following, written by their pastor, Rev. George 
Richards : 


“ Testimony of Belief and Fellowship in Union of the Univer- 

salist Society in Portsmouth, N. H. 

First. We believe that all Scripture, as contained in the 
Old and New Testaments, is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. 


Second. We believe in one God the Father, of whom are 
all things and we in him, manifested in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, and we by him, revealed in one Spirit 
of Truth, who receives of Jesus, shows the Redeemer unto us, 
and glorifies the Saviour. 


Third. We believe it a faithful saying that they who believe 
in God should be careful to maintain good works, for these 
things are good and profitable unto men. 


And more, As the Seal of Faith can only be impressed by 
Practice, we mutually desire that a good confession may be 
witnessed, by meeting together on the First day of the week, 
to Read the Scriptures, Sing Praises, and Hear the Preached 
Word, accompanied by Prayer, Supplication and Thanksgiving. 


Secondly. In the fellowship of one Spirit of Charity and 
judging no man’s conscience, every man is to be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind whether he cometh unto or abstaineth 
from Baptism or the Lord’s Supper; and whensoever a Min- 
ister or Elder is requested to administer the one or celebrate 
the other, let not him who receiveth or eateth judge his Brother. 


Thirdly. As members of Society and of Families, in the 
Social and Relative Connections we mutually desire to be 
found in practical fellowship with the Precepts of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the pattern he hath set before us, and the ad- 
monitions of his Apostles and Evangelists ; and every Brother 
or Sister who walketh not orderly is to be admonished in meek- 
ness and love for the adorning of the doctrine in all things.” 
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A comparison of the above “ Testimony of Belief” with the 
‘Winchester Profession,” discloses so great similarity in the 
two, as to suggest that the writer of the latter was more or 
less familiar with the former. Rev. Mr. Ferriss, it will be re- 
membered, does not claim that he had no help whatever in his 
work, but simply that he “ had not been favored with an oppor- 
tunity to consult with all the brethren of the committee ap- 
pointed with me at the preceding Convention to draw up a 
plan of fellowship.” ® It is a fair inference that he had con- 
sulted with some of his associates, and it may be supposed that 
Rev. Mr. Richards was one from whom he had received help. 

In the same month and year, (May, 1796,) Edward Mitchell, 
Abraham E. Browwer, and twelve others, who had withdrawn 
from the Metiodist Society in New York, established a Uni- 
versalist Church in that city, which they called “ The Society 
of United Christian Friends.” Article fifth of the Constitution 
which they adopted, contained four Articles of Belief which all 
who united with them were required to assent to. These 
Articles do not differ essentially from those adopted by the 
Boston Church. 

This completes, so far as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain, the list of Creeds assented to and published by Univer- 
salists prior to 1803. Doubtless the unwritten opinions added 
largely to the diversity which these set forth. At all events, 
these show how unwarranted the common assertion is, that 
Universalists had no creed prior to the adoption of the Win- 
chester Profession ; and they also enable us to see the signifi- 
cance of the preamble with which the committee at Winches- 
ter prefaced their report of that Profession : 


* Diversities of capacity and of opportunity for obtaining in- 
formation, together with many attendant circumstances, have 
occasioned among the sincere professors of the Abrahamic 
faith some diversties of opinion concerning some points of doc- 
trine and modes of practice; we, therefore, think it expedient, 
in order to prevent confusion and misunderstanding, and to 
promote the edifying and building up of the Church together 

8 See QUARTERLY for April, 1877, p. 164. 
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in love, to record and publish that Profession of Belief which 
we agree in as essential, and that plan of ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship and general subordination which we as a Christian Asso- 
ciation conceive we ought to maintain.” 


Might we not reasonably conclude that this was a sufficient 
reason for adopting the Creed of 1803, although we had no 
other ground for dissenting from the commonly received tra- 
dition as to the supposed necessity fora Creed? And must 
we not so conclude when we have the Record of the Court, 
and the Opinion of the Presiding Judge,! that the question of 
doctrinal belief was not at issue in the trial of Christopl:er 
Erskine? and further that the Convention, after the adoption 
of the Profession of Faith, still warned the Universalists of 
New Hampshire that they might continue to “expect multi- 
plied vexatious lawsuits” ?® 

How far the adoption of this Creed had a tendency to pro- 
duce uniformity of belief, we have no means of knowing; but 
it is certain that it was at once acceptable to all who sought 
the advance of the cause through organization, as it has con- 
tinued to be to this day ; and it is also well known that it was 
adopted by the Associations and Churches which came into 
being about that time. Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, who voted for 
its adoption, removed shortly after to the State of New York, 
and there organized Societies, which incorporated the Profes- 
sion of Faith in their Constitution. Rev. Stephen R. Smith, 
in stating that the “ Western Association ” adopted it in 1807, 
adds, ‘‘ This Profession of Faith had already been adopted by 
the few organized churches of the order.” * 


4See QUARTERLY, April, 1876, pp. 155-160. July, 1876, pp. 161, 162. 

5 QUARTERLY, April, 1872, pp. 157-160. 

6 Memoirs of Stacy, p. 146. 

7 Historical Sketches of Universalism in the State of New York. First Series, p. 15. 


[To be continued. ] 
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ARTICLE IV. 
Moral Freedom and Moral Evil. 


By moral evil we understand the evil of human conduct, 
the volitionary acts of man which result in ill to himself and 
his fellow-man. That man is wicked, vile, and consequently 
miserable, cannot be successfully disputed. Philosophy and 
religion are alike agreed as to the fact of man’s sinful condi- 
tion. How he came to this condition is not soclear. Whether 
sin is the result of the Divine causation and prescience, or of 
human volition, is a question not yet wholly withdrawn from 
the arena of metaphysical inquiry. Looking upon God as om- 
nipoteut, the creator of the heavens and the earth and all 
things therein, it seems perfectly logical to connect evil, as an 
existing thing, with the causative purpose and knowledge of 
the Almighty. But when we look upon God as a being of in 
finite purity and holiness, One altogether righteous, and whose 
tender mercies are over all his works, to say that he is the de- 
terminate cause of the sin and woe which mar and afflict.this 
world, seems like blas;hemy. Human logic makes God the 
cause of sin, and its resultant evils. Human consciousness 
and the word of God make man the author of moral evil. 
And leaving out revelation we should accept consciousness as 
a higher authority than logic. The finite mind is not so cer- 
tain of the determinate counsels of the Infinite, as is the faculty 
of consciousness of its own agency in determining man’s con- 
duct and experiences. The metaphysical difficulty is found in 
the attempt to reconcile omnipotence with the inpreventability 
of sin in a free moral being. God is omnipotent, and yet 
there are things in the moral world which he cannot prevent 
by his moral government. However illogical this may appear, 
it is nevertheless true, without limiting his omnipotence or 
endangering his moral government. To substantiate this 
position is the purpose of this article in part, as well as also to 
show the agency of moral freedom, in curing its own disorder 
and havoc. 
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It will not be disputed that God is a righteous and holy 
Being, perfect in all his ways, too pure to behold iniquity, and 
would not therefore create it. No conception of the nature 
and character of God that renders him imperfect or malignant 
can stand the test of sound philosophy, or of correct theology. 
In and of himself he is complete’in goodness, incapable from 
his very nature of doing anything but right. Before the crea- 
tive fiat vas spoken he was alone in his fulness, with no evil 
existing even in thought. In fact the idea of evil in any sense 
is inconceivable before the birth of man. Man is the crown- 
ing work of creation, and with his birth begins the birthday of 
moral evil. The most perfect of God’s works, his introduc- 
tion to this world opens the door for the entrance of something 
which threatens his own ruin, and excites the hatred of God. 

But what is sin, that it should baffle the preventability of 
Omnipotence, and work such mischief among his fairest works ? 
It is an antagonism to the Divine nature, a transgression of 
his law of righteousness ; the work of a will set up in opposi- 
tion to his will; a force which makes for iniquity, a disturb- 
ance of the order and harmony of the moral world. It is 
something entirely contrary to the nature of God, and must 
have originated in opposition to his determinate purpose. 
But in making such a statement as this, are we not dividing 
or limiting the Divine Sovereignty, and thereby destroying the 
idea of a perfect God? How can sin be accounted for, and 


the integrity of the divine attributes maintained ? 

In answering this question in a way which satisfies our own 
mind, we revert first to the unsatisfactory explanations which 
have been attempted by tradition and theology. There was 
evidently a time when sin did not exist. God being perfect 
in his work and intent, did not create man inherently depraved, 
his nature impelling him to evil; but on the contrary he made 
him good, in the sense of organic and moral integrity. He 
was not sinful but innocent; potentially a perfect and com- 
plete man. Without experience or character, he was endowed 
with life, intelligence, and a moral nature. He was capable 
of knowing God and obeying his righteous law. There was 
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no fatal weakness in himself, nor overpowering force of tempta- 
tion in his surroundings to serve as an inevitable stumbling- 
block in his career, and bring him to grief. But on the con- 
trary, he began life in a state of innocence in a world corre- 
sponding to his nature. That is, the nature of man was in 
perfect harmony with the nature of God, and the constitution 
of the material world. And in this primal rectitude and 
Elysian happiness he might have continued obedient to the 
laws of his nature, gaining knowledge, experience, and manly 
virtue, enlarging his capacities for good, without the contrast 
and antagonism of sin. Moral evil was not necessary to make 
man morally good. It was not necessary in any sense. Jesus 
Christ was born an infant, innocent, without character or ex- 
perience, and became a perfect man without guile or sin; a 
type of the possibility of man, as God made him in the begin- 
ning. Yea, it was much more difficult for Jesus to live a per- 
fect life in a world of moral evil, than for man to have con- 
tinued pure in a world previous to the introduction of moral 
evil. 

But it is certain man did not retain his innocence. By 
transgression he fell, and thereby the door of all our woes was 
opened. Why did he fall? Tradition brings forward a ser- 
pent in the form of an outward tempter, endowed with a 
knowledge and subtilty greater than man’s, and animated 
with a spirit of unmitigated evil, which seduces him into dis- 
obedience to the known law of his Creator. Here we have 
evil, originating outside of God, and of man, springing up as 
it were from the lower orders of creation, and successfully 
despoiling God’s crowning glory in the work of creation. But 
this is no explanation at all, it is simply an invention of super- 
stition and ignorance. It is found in the mythology of nearly 
all the early religions, but entirely fails to account for the diffi- 
culty. How the serpent came by his knowledge, his subtilty 
and malignity, we are not told. And why man, familiar with 
the voice of God, should listen and pay heed to the voice of 
the loathsome crawling serpent, it is difficult toimagine. The 
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traditionary theory of the origin of evil has no claim to ra- 
tional belief. 

The theological explanation which charges the inven- 
tion and introduction of evil upon the devil, is equally 
unsatisfactory. It differs from the other only in the higher 
degree of instrumentality and intelligence employed. It is 
later in history, but no truer in fact. How came the devil to 
exist? If he was a fallen angel from heaven, how came he to 
fall? and why should God permit him to invade this world of 
human innocence and uprightness? It was certainly giving 
man no fair chance. It is charging the origin and introduc- 
tion of sin back upon the good and perfect God, the very 
thing the introduction of Satanic agency was intended to avoid. 
The theologic Miltonian theory of man’s fall, does not satisfy 
reason, and the demands of the case. It does not explain any- 
thing. It deepens, rather than removes the mystery. It 
neither relieves man from blame, nor clears God from com- 
plicity. If Satan, in a previous world, had fallen by his own 
act, it was not wise nor good in God to allow him to enter this 
world, and tempt astray a being who otherwise might have re- 
mained pure. Theology is not satisfied with its own explana- 
tion. The devil is less prominent in its faith and teachings, 
as the world improves in knowledge and independent thought. 
He has vccupied a large space in human belief, been a promi- 
nent character in all the early creeds, but is gradually reced- 
ing from the realm of a rational faith, and will soon be heard 
of only in the lore of tradition, or in the records of timid 
credulity. 

Metaphysics has attempted to solve the problem of evil by 
denying its existence as such, making God the author of what 
we call sin, as his only method of effecting the best good of 
man. But in such a theory God is placed in a contradictory 
attitude towards himself, fighting and hating what he has or- 
dained, and forcing the consciousness of man to belie itself 
continually. One of the impossible and forbidden things of 
man is to do evil that good may come; impossible because 
knowing that good will come, the supposed evil agency is de- 
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stroyed, by becoming good. So to say that God ordains or 
permits sin solely for man’s good, destroys and removes the 
term sin from the thought and vocabulary of intelligent beings. 
All that God does for man’s good must be good and wise. 
But man is conscious that sin is a stern and terrible reality, 
the cause of all his suffering and woe. It is the only thing 
that separates between him and his Maker, the only thing that 
degrades, belittles and discrowns him. 

Discarding the serpent, the devil, and metaphysical sophistry, 
we look for the origin and introduction of sin to the source 
where consciousness and the word of revelation place them ; 
and that is in the moral freedom of man. Sin is man’s own 
work, the progeny of his designing and empty heart. All the 
crimes and evils of human life and bistory came into the world 
by man’s wilful act, by the abuse of the highest gift of his 
nature. He was as free to resist as to obey. In obedience 
consisted the strength and happiness of virtue, in disobedience 
the weakness and misery of sin. This is putting a heavy load 
upon man, but the Bible and his own consciousness place it 
there. The Bible places the origin of sin in unlawful lust and 
indulgence, in the transgression of a law which the mind 
knows to be right and good. Even his temptations it places 
within his own heart: “ Every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lusts and enticed.” He sins when he 
yields to such temptations. His own heart “ deviseth mis- 
chief. He soweth discord. He hath sought out many offences.” 
Man pleads guilty to this indictment, and in his conscience 
owns that he “has sinned against God and done evil in his 
sight.” 

But notwithstanding these admissions, the advocate of neces- 
sity claims that God is the cause of evil in that he made man 
with the nature he possesses, knowing before he made him 
precisely how he would use it. But prescience does not pre- 
determine conduct ina free moral being. Neither does crea- 
tion become the actuating cause of volitionary conduct in such 
a being. Human parents are the procreative cause of the ex- 
istence of children, free moral beings like themselves; but 
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when those children break over parental authority and instrue- 
tion, abusing all their privileges, the parents do not feel that 
they are the cause of those acts by which they are destroying 
family government, and bringing woe upon themselves. So 
God is the creative cause of man’s existence and nature, mak- 
ing him the high, noble, free moral being he is; but he is not 
the cause of the acts and purposes that come of the choice and 
volition of man’s inviolable liberty. When God made man in 
his own moral image, he necessitated himself to respect the 
qualities and powers which constitute such a being. He could 
not impel man to sin, nor to be virtuous. He could not con- 
fer holiness, wisdom nor righteousness upon him. He could 
not prevent his choice of evil, for the moment he put out his 
hand to arbitrarily stay such choice and act, he crushed the 
germ of manhood, and left only an animated automaton. 
Angelic beings placed in a perfect world doubtless would have 
done the will of God on earth as it is done in heaven. But 
God made man, and made him just such a being as he is, en- 
dowed with perfect freedom within the sphere of his necessary 
limitations. And making such a being for such a world the 
inpreventability of moral evil was absolutely impossible to the 
Almighty. There is no necessity or coercion in freedom. 
Man is not obliged to sin because he is free for that would de- 
stroy his freedom. Yet God knew that he would sin by the 
abuse of his freedom, as he knew also that he would be vir- 
tuous by the use of the same. He could have prevented sin 
by non-creation, or by annihilating man the moment he chose 
to swerve from the line of rectitude ; but so long as the human 
mind exists as a will, Omnipotence cannot coerce it. He can 
influence by his truth and his spirit, but he cannot necessitate 
without destroying his own likeness in his offspring. It is the 
gift and abuse of this mysterious power that has filled the 
world with an overwhelming amount of crime, disorder and 
suffering. 

But why does man do this? He does not do it because he 
is totally depraved and averse to all good but because he began 
life without experience, ignorant of the knowledge of good and 
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evil. He yielded to the voice of his lower, instead to that of 
his higher nature. He obeyed the human rather than the 
divine, within him. He ventured to test the word and law of 
his creator, and once familiar with wrong he became an habitual 
transgressor. 

We need not go back to Adam for an explanation of this, 
for every one born into the world becomes acquainted with 
moral evil by choice and freedom of will. Every one knows 
this, and however miserable he may be he never, in his secret 
heart, blames anybody but himself for his guilt and unrest. 
He knows he is not the victim of cruel fate nor of any outward 
temptation he is unable to resist. He knows that he was free 
to have done otherwise, and even those sins of appetite and 
passion that have become fixed in habit, and hardened in feel- 
ing, began in the first place in the daring conscious yielding 
of the will to the unclean and forbidden thing. All the great 
volume of human woe, of iniquity and suffering, has come into 
the world and is perpetuated by man’s wilful transgression of 
the law of God and his own nature. It is not here because 
God willed it, or because he knew it would come before he 
made man, but is here because man wills it, and God cannot 
prevent it without destroying the very attributes which consti- 
tute man human and accountable. A human world involves 
the possibility of sin. A finite being is fallible, and therefore 
liable to evil. Foreknowing this God made man a, free moral 
being capable of maintaining his uprightness, but free to vio- 
late it and take the consequences, with no more power to pre- 
vent abuse of this freedom than he had the power to confer 
experience, wisdom and maturity upon the first infant pair the 
moment they were born. As the boy said, “ even God cannot 
make a two-year-old colt, in a minute.” All things are possi- 
ble to God within the limits of possibility. Man as such must 
have the attrtbutes of his own nature, else he is not man, and 
no question of moral evil could arise. Within his sphere he 
is free, and the arbiter of his joys and sorrows. All the evil 
in the moral universe had its birth in the heart of man. We 
cannot say that God permits or fosters it for a-good purpose 
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for there is no good in it. We can only say that God hates it, 
and opposes it, and would prevent it if he could without de- 
stroying the moral freedom of man. 

But does not this statement limit the omnipotence of God 
and place him in the strait of necessity? Not at all. He is 
still sovereign, and his moral government will triumph. Man 
is finite and subject to the higher law and moral forces of his 
creator. He cannot dethrone God, nor destroy his own exist- 
ence. He is under law, and subject to divine influences. The 
purpose and will of God will be fulfilled through the choice 
and will of man. 

Connected with man’s moral freedom are the law of retribu- 
tion and the fact of infinite love, two powerful agencies, which 
are sufficient, not only to check abuse but finally to cure it 
altogether. If moral freedom opened the door of moral evil, 
it likewise opens the door of moral and spiritual redemption. 
God does not love man less because he is free, as free to sin as 
he is to love. But he wants his child to love him not com- 
pulsorily, but from choice, voluntarily. Salvation’ comes of 
moral freedom just as much as sin and loss come of it. Sin 
introduced either by the devil, or by the creator, as also salva- 
tion by sacrificial atonement, destroys the moral freedom of 
man, and takes out the moral element of the divine govern- 
ment. The current theology is as much at fault in its method 
of getting rid of moral evil, as it is in its explanation of its 
origin. Dooming sinners to a hell of endless sinning and suf- 
fering, is no cure for what God hates and desires to destroy. 
Annihilation of the sinner, either by arbitrary decree, or 
through self-consuming exhaustion and final extinction, is not 
a cure of the evil, for God could have cured it by nihilism in 
the first place. 

In either case theology cannot justify God in man’s creation. 
It is the worst sort of atheism to charge God with making 
souls in his own image knowing that they would bring up in 
endless sin and misery. It is but a shade better to pass them 
through this life of sin and suffering, into nonentity. But to 
create man as he is,morally free,and under a wise and beneficent 
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government which is sure to result in wise choice and final 
restoration from sin to virtue and holiness, is benevolent on 
the part of God, just towards man, and satisfactory to universal 
reason. No wrong is done to any being in the universe, no 
law is evaded, no penalty escaped; but universal man by the 
discipline of this life, and the tender persuasions of divine 
goodness, has learned to hate sin and love righteousness, and 
is happy in his final decision. Evil has been overcome of good, 
its blot wiped out, its memory and sufferings serving ever, 
even through eternity, to confirm and strengthen the redeemed 
soul in unswerving loyalty to holiness and rectitude. 

Universalism is the key that unlocks the mystery of moral 
evil. Philosophy has never been able to explain why it came 
here, or how it is to be disposed of. Sacerdotal theology not 
only threw no light upon the question, but rendered the prob- 
lem still more dark and hopeless by its attempts at explana- 
tion. But Universalism by simply accepting the facts of human 
nature and the teachings of divine revelation, sees every diffi- 
cully removed. Sin growing out of man’s moral freedom is 
temporary, and must finally yield to the moral forces which 
omnipotence brings to bear against it. 

But how does Universalism meet the argument that the 
choice and habit of sin in this life may become so completely 
fixed and wrought into the soul, that nothing can check it in 
its career of guiit? the argument “ that there is a certain bound 
to imprudence and misbehavior which, being transgressed, 
there remains no place for repentance in the natural course 
of things”? that sin weakens the moral nature, and thereby 
destroys the power of recuperation ; so that the soul, losing its 
moral freedom, comes under another law, either that of neces- 
sitated sin, or of gradual extinction of sensibility and being ? 

This argument is undoubtedly the strongest the advocates 
of eternal endless punishment are able to produce in support 
of their position. They point to the fact that men do wax 
worse and worse in this world, and go into the next world in 
the habit, and with the sinful character, they have formed 
here. We admit all this, and further admit, that were the 
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sinner left entirely to himself he would work his own inevita- 
ble ruin. The abuse of his moral freedom would involve his 
self-destruction. But there are three facts which the advo- 
cates of the above theory have not taken sufficiently into con- 
sideration. They have left out the moral government of God ; 
the fact that death changes the condition of the sinner with 
respect to his motives of action and choice; and likewise the 
fact of the saving remedial power of the Gospel of Christ. 

1. God’s moral government. He has given man no freedom 
that over-rides his own. He has fixed a penalty to the trans- 
gression of his law. By retribution he makes the way of the 
sinner hard. Evil is unpleasant. It does not pay morally. 
It is self-corrective. The evil doer is not happy nor satisfied. 
He does not prosper. He is at war with himself. He batters 
and despoils his own nature. “ He is like the troubled sea 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 
He is miserable and the pains of hell have got hold of him; 
and no length of departure from God ever relieves him of his 
conscious suffering. He knows that sin is his worst enemy, 
and while retribution of itself may not be sufficient to cure the 
malady of his evil intent, it is one of the factors of his recovery. 


-The root of the word punishment signifies to purge, or to 


purify. Hence while punishment must continue as long as 
impenitence shall continue, yet back of man’s power to do evil 
is a greater Power, in whose hand retribution serves a benefi- 
cent end. 

2. Death is an agency in the plan of God for the help and 
moral elevation of his creature man. Grant that it effects no 
moral change in the character, and alters no spiritual law, 


. still it must be granted that it does change the circumstances 


and condition of the person. It destroys the carnal mind 
which is said to be enmity against God. It removes all 
physical loves as the source of temptation. It places man in 
what the Apostle Paul terms the resurrection, immortal state, 
which he pronounces as much higher in spiritual light and 
glory than the earthly, as one star differs from another star in 
glory, or as the light of the sun exceeds the light of the moon. 
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His removal to such a condition of being, solves many perplex- 
ing problems of this life. Faith is resolved into sight, hope 
into fruition. A man in the spirit world will know himself as 
he is known. He will know God, understand his law, and see 
his own need of virtue, obedience and grace. 

Such unfoldings of truth, such volumes of light, will act 
powerfully upon his moral and spiritual nature, leading him 
to desire and accept many truths and principles he rejected 
here. Being still morally free, fully acquainted with the 
hideousness of sin from his past experience, hating it because 
of the misery it has already inflicted, what shall prevent him 
from choosing the good, the pure and beautiful things that 
constitute the heaven of the soul? Leave out the doctrines 
~ of predestination and an arbitrary limited probation, and look- 
ing upon death as God’s method of raising man to his heavenly 
citizenship, we accept it as a beneficent agent in the solution 
of the problem of moral evil. 

3. The remedial power of the Gospel of Christ. However 
Christianity may be regarded as to its origin, whether as a 
special inspiration and spiritual illumination from God, or as 
a moral force evolved from the nature of man through natural 
causes, it is a fact, and must be accepted as the brightest and 
divinest light man has ever had. Iz is the truest and safest 
guide he has ever found. It is in perfect harmony with his 
higher nature and sentiments. It is a positive help to him in 
overcoming the evil into which he has fallen by the abuse of 
his moral freedom. But considered purely as a moral force, 
is it sufficient to cure the malady of sin, and bring all souls 
into a condition of holiness and harmony towards the law and: 
nature of God? To answer this question in the affirmative 
we are obliged to endow the mission and work of Christ with 
an intelligent purpose, as a manifestation of love on the part 
of God. On the basis of Christianity as an evolution from 
man’s moral nature, we could give no such answer. Retribu- 
tion is God’s protest against moral evil. The Gospel of Christ 
is the expression of his love for man. Neither interferes with 
man’s moral freedom, but in their joint operation they lead 
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him to the wiser choice of obedience and heaven. If punish- 


ment confined man in hell forever, or if salvation came by the 


blood of the atoning sacrifice, moral freedom would be over- 
thrown. But when it pleases the Father to clothe Christ with 


all fulness or completeness of moral and spiritual power, and 


by him to reconcile all things unto himself, all things in heaven 


and on earth, we learn the revealed purpose of God to rid the 
universe of moral evil by and through purely moral means and 


methods. Philosophy can see no end to moral evil once origi- 
nated. Human theology is equally in the dark. Christianity 
sees and announces its end in man’s free acceptance of uni- 
versal holiness and happiness. The blood of Christ does not 
wash out man’s sin; but the love which it symbolizes helps 
him * to cleanse himself from all filthiness of the flesh, and of 
the spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” Freedom 
of will has made him disobedient and sinful; by the grace of 
God it will restore him to obedience and purity. 
God made man upright, 
‘* Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall.” 

He made him, foreseeing that he would fall, and “ bring death 
into our world and all our woe.” But his infinite prescience 
did not necessitate man’s fall; neither does his grace necessi- 
tate man’s salvation. But knowing that man by temptation 
would fall, he likewise knew that by persuasive love he would 
rise again. Existence would prove a blessing to every soul, 
and God’s goodness and glory shine forth in everlasting splen- 
dor. Universalism is the key that unlocks the dark problem 
of moral evil, delivering the whole creation from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 


‘¢ Give evil but an end, and all is clear! 
Make it eternal, all things are obscured.” 









JOHNSON’S CHINA. 


ARTICLE V. 
Johnson’s China. 


Few persons who take up this bulky volume, of little less 
than a thousand pages, will fully realize the amount of hand 
and brain-labor involved in its preparation. Two thousand 
fool’s-cap pages of manuscript, not less, must have been writ- 
ten, re-written, and revised ere it was ready for the printer. 
And then, proof-reading, correction, and revision must have 
followed. It makes the brain and hand ache to even think of 
‘it. This part of an author’s work seldom receives just appre- 
ciation. The merely mechanical labor bestowed on the works 
of such voluminous authors as Scott, James, Bulwer, Dickens, 
is truly appalling; while the less number of volumes of Sir 
William Jones, Horace Hayman Wilson, Max Miiller, and 
other Orientalists, indicate a tireless industry that is seldom, 
if ever, matched by the mechanic or husbandman. But, un- 
mindful of the author, the ordinary reader gathers the fruits 
of his labors, enjoys them, and profits by them. The profes- 
sional critic glances across the pages, gathers, here and there, 
a vague impression of their contents, and then “damns with 
faint praise,” or transfixes with scorn, as the humor of the 
moment, personal feeling, or self-interest dictates. Good-bye 
days and nights of unremitting and wasting industry. Good- 
bye the lights of hope, the fond anticipation, the blessed ideal 
that shed upon those weary days and nights a divine radiance, 
and a heavenly benediction ! 

Let us, though we may not in all things agree, endeavor to 
be just. The toil of the hand is overshadowed by toil of the 
brain. The purely mechanical is lost in our admiration of the 
purely mental. The production of so large a book as Mr. 
Johnson’s China, and on a subject about which so little is 
certainly known, involves the severest mental preparation. 
Before a single chapter could be worthily written, an acquaint- 


1 Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion. By Samuel Johnson. 
China. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 
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ance with at least four different languages was indispensable. 
The literature of the subject is locked up in Greek, Latin, 
French, and German; and, besides, there is much necessary 
information stored away in a vast library of English books. 
No single book, in any language, treats thoroughly and philo- 
sophically the ethnology, history, religions, philosophies, 
science, and language of China. The student in that field 
must necessarily grope his way through an immense collection 
of fragments; patiently sift the mass; with true critical in- 
sight discriminate, select and combine the apparently unman- 


' ageable materials, if he would get even a glimpse of the truth 


concerning this most ancient and strange of peoples. Mr. 
Johnson seems to have done this part cf his work with great 
thoroughness. Very little relating to the literature of the 
subject has escaped his attenticn. 1t would be tedious to even 
catalogue the titles of the books to which he refers, while his 
references are always justified by very full and conscientious 
quotations. This is a rare merit and one that the careful 
student will not fail to appreciate. The reader is not mystified 
as to what a particular author, reference to whose work he 
finds in the margin, has really said; nor is he permitted to 
doubt whether it will do to give Mr. Johnson’s statements of 
fact full credence. To judge for himself, and to draw his own 
conclusions from the very words of the authority cited, is a 
privilege that is never withheld. In this respect the reader 
was never more honestly dealt with. We may disagree with 
some of Mr. Johnson’s inferences and conclusions, as we cer- 
tainly do; but it is a genuine satisfaction, as we make our way 
through the volume, to feel that we are not in danger of being 
tripped or misled as to matters of fact. The author of China, 
at this point, is entitled to score a genuine success. 

Has he succeeded as well with respect to the main purpose 
of his book? He has devoted the best part of a lifetime to 
China.and its companion volume Jndia, and he has evidently 
wrought con amore. He has certainly striven with all his 
might to do justice to the Chinese; to whatever pertains to 
their history and civilization. In the matter of justice he has 
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succeeded ; for nothing like so full and reliable an account of 
China has been given by any previous author. 

But he has specially sought to resolve the religions, ethics, 
and philosophies of China into the common property of man- 
kind. Has he succeeded in doing this? His purpose is indi. 
cated by the title to both his volumes: “ Oriental Religions, 
and their relation to Universal Religion.”” Mr. Johnson is a 
Rationalist, and he believes that all religions stand on one foot- 
ing, and are branches of a single tree. This tree he calls” 
“ Universal Religion.” In attempting to prove this, in his dis- 
cussions of ** Oriental Religions,” we think he has failed. To 
this point, and to what stands related to it in Mr. Johnson’s 
criticisms of Christianity, we shall confine our observations in 
this paper. 

What then is this “‘ universal religion ”, to which all other re- 
ligions hold a natural relation, and are but its offshoots? What 
is meant by “ universal religion” ? Is it meant that there are 
some special truths on which all men are united? There are 
no such special truths. There is no ascertained special truth 
pertaining to God, to the soul, to a future state, on which all 
men now, or ever, have agreed. There has never been uni- 
versal ayreement as to the existence of what may properly be 
called God; much less with respect to his nature, form, or 
attributes. There is no such thing as a system of universal 
theology; nor of morals; nor of worship. In other words, 
there is no such thing as “ universal religion.” Men every- 
where have the religious sense more or less developed; cog- 
nize dimly or clearly spiritual things; but that is not religion. 
Worship, in some form, is universal; but that is not religion. 
The acknowledgment of moral responsibility is universal ; but 
that is not religion. Both theists and supernaturalists have 
defined religion to be “love to God, and love to man”; but 
that is not universal, even among Christians. ‘ Universal 
Religion,” in any strictness of sense, isa myth. Neither the 
religions of India, China, or Persia, are parts of a system of re- 
ligion that now is, or ever has been, universal. We take it 
for granted, of course, that Mr. Johnson does not accept the 
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statement of Swedenborg, that there was, anterior to the 
flood, a “ most ancient church” whose theology was universal, 
and within whose fold all men were embraced. In his notion 
of a “universal religion” he undoubtedly has reference to a 
period subsequent to the beginnings of real history. From 
that period to the present time no central and clearly defined 
truth, or series of truths, have bound together, and infused 
into compact unity, the discordant and warring elements and 
ideas of mankind. The attainment of such a result clearly 
belongs to the future. The New Testament contains a proph- 
ecy of the ultimate “ unity of faith’; but neither Testament 
recognizes ‘universal religion” as an accomplished fact. 
That “ unity of faith” is attainable, that it will finally trans- 
pire, we do not doubt; but to-day it lies gestating in the womb 
of time. 

We think, too, that Mr. Johnson has failed to represent with 
equal fulness both sides of his subject; especially in its more 
important phases. He is open here to the charge of important 
omissions. One side,— that bearing favorably on his favorite 
conclusions — he has given with great fulness; but we fail to 
detect scarcely any recognition of the obvious fact that to 
every subject there are two sides. Wise maxims, and admira- 
ble rules of conduct may be found in the sacred books of all 
religions ; but these do not constitute the body of their religion 
or philosophy, nor truly index their personal life. A religious 
code is as truly infused with an indwelling and pervading 
spirit, as is the human body, and a people’s life is certain to 
be developed in harmony with that spirit, rather than into 
conformity with special maxims and laws. The spirit of the 
Confucian, and of the Mencian code, and of the teachings of 
Lau-tsze, is essentially materialistic, and Chinese character 
and life everywhere bear its impress.. 

It would be difficult to find more perfect rules for the regu- 
lation and conduct of life, than those preserved in the Chinese 
classics; but set England, Germany, or the United States 
along side of China, and marking the difference between them, 
say in what that difference consists, and determine its reason. 
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On the one hand, life, progress, ever-advancing civiliza- 
tion, ever-developing general refinement and spirituality: on 
the other, inertia, stubborn resistance to progress, advance- 
ment by imitation, and semi-barbarism. The Chinese are not 
devoid of spiritual ideas. Their cultus throngs the earth, air, 
and skies with spirits, benevolent or malignant; indeed in all 
they do or undertake, they have an eye to the influence of 
spirits. They not only regard tlie universal presence of spirits, 
and their power for good or evil, but consultation of spirits, in 
all the forms of modern mediumship, has been practiced in 
China for ages. Why then is China, in almost every respect 
essential to healthy human development and progress, so far 
behind (though ages on ages older) the most advanced modern 
Christian States? It is not from deficiency of moral rules and 
maxims. It is not from absence of spiritual ideas and convic- 
tions. The sole cause, in our judgment, is this: Its codes of 
moral rules and maxims are, in spirit, materialistic; and the 
tendency of the materialistic spirit is never upward, but always 
downward ; never toward spiritual refinement and interior 
purity, but steadily toward grossness and sensuality. Chinese 
spiritualism is a monstrous superstition. It leads the Chinese 
mind toward impenetrable darkness, and not into God’s, and 
Christ’s, and Heaven’s unclouded and ineffable light. Ina 
word the chief difference is to be found in the different spirit 
and tendencies of the two systems. Christianity furnishes rules 
and maxims for the conduct of life; but these all tend to 
spiritual results. ‘The words that I speak unto,” said Jesus, 
“ they are spirit, and they are life.” Christianity insists that 
all thought, and all work, shall conform, not to ideas and rules 
of material perfection, but to the highest possible spiritual 
ideals. This is the mainspring of modern Christian progress, 
It is this that moves every. wheel in its vast and complex ma- 
chinery of civilization. It is this that calls young nations to 
the front and makes them leaders, and sends old veteran 
heathen nations to the rear to be mustered out of service, or 
drilled and disciplined in conformity to the tactics of Chris- 
tian truth. 
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Christianity can receive no better service than the full and 
careful statement Mr. Johnson has given of the substance and 
methods of Chinese thought; although he excuses and apolo- 
gizes, occasionally, where both are manifestly fruitless. For 
example: much controversy has transpired touching the so- 
called “ Golden Rule” of Christ. One party is very certain 
that Confucius was before Christ in its enunciation. Mr. 
Johnson not only agrees with that party, but goes a good ways 
beyond it. He insists that, ‘ unless regulated by a law higher 
than itself, the ‘Golden Rule’ is made of any metal quite as 
easily as of gold.” He thinks “the Inquisitor probably 
justified the rack and the stake by” the principle of the 
“Golden Rule.” It would appear that, whoever was its 
author little credit is due him for the discovery ; but he man- 
ages to give the precedence, if not of discovery, at least of 
enunciation to Confucius. He says: “Confucius twice or 
thrice announces the ‘Golden’ Rule’ in its negative form. 
Those who contrast this with the Christian exhortation are 
not apt to be aware that the Confucian ethics also contain the 
strongest statements of the rule in its positive form.” Then 
follows this quotation : 


“In the highest path are four things which I have not at- 
tained,—to serve my father as I would have my son serve me; 
my. prince as I would require my minister to serve me; and 
my elder brother as I would wish my younger brother to serve 
me; and to act towards a friend as I would have him act 
towards me.” 2 


This, according to Mr. Johnson, is the “ Golden Rule” in 
its “ positive form.” We beg to disagree with him. The 
“Golden Rule ” of Christ does not exclude any man — whether 
father, prince, brother, stranger, or enemy. This is an essen- 
tial and fatal difference between Confucius and Jesus Christ! 

Sometimes a single straw will show the direction of the 
wind. _How Confucius regarded enemies, and what prescrip- 
tions he gave for their treatment, may be seen by what follows: 

*‘ Confucius is asked if there be one word which may serve 

2China. p. 608. , 
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as a rule of practice for all one’s life. He answered: ‘Is not 
reciprocity such a word ?’8 

‘¢ He was asked what was to be thought of the principle that 
injury should be recompensed with kindness. He replied: 
‘With what then will you recompense kindness? Recom- 
pense injury with justice, and kindness with kindness.’ ‘ He 
who recompenses injury with kindness, is a man careful of him- 


? 


“‘¢ With the slayer of his father, a man may not live under 
the same heaven! Against the slayer of his brother, a man 
must never have to go home to fetch a weapon. With the 
slayer of his friend a man may not live in the same State!’ 4 

“‘ His disciple Tsze-hea asked him: ‘ What course is to be 
pursued in the case of the murder of a father or a mother?’ 
He replied: ‘The son must sleep upon a matting of grass 
with his shield for his pillow. He must decline to take office ; 
he must not live under the same heaven with the slayer. 
When he meets him in the market-place or the court, he must 
have his weapon ready to strike him!’ He recommended the 
same course touching the slayer of a brother, a cousin, or a 
friend.” 5 


We have failed to find these quotations in the volume before 
us; but it is evident that they luminously interpret the pre- 
vailing moral system of China. They certainly dispose of the 
groundless claim that Confucius was the author of the “ Golden 
Rule.” Until something better is produced, the words of 
Christ must stand alone, unapproached, and unapproachable. 

Sir John Davis calls this inculcation of the lez talionis 
“ pursuing to extremes the paternal claim;”® and Dr. Legge 
remarks that “ the bad effects of such teaching are evident in 
the present day. Revenge is sweet to the Chinese.”’ Their 
penal code and their practice under it fully justify this state- 
ment. Decapitation, for what we Occidentals regard as trivial 
crimes, is a common punishment; while slicing a criminal 
from head to foot is not unfrequently the penalty of the more 
serious offences. Cutting off a score or more of heads of a 
morning, in the prison-yard at Canton, is a spectacle to which 
even strangers are sometimes treated. As late as 1874 the 


8 Analects XV. xxiii. 4 Analects XXV. xxxvi. 5 Legge’s Confucius p. 113. 
6 China Voi. II. p. 47. 7 Confucius p. 114. 
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attempted escape of a prisoner, awaiting strangulation for 
wounding a man with the sole of a shoe, was followed by im- 
mediate decapitation; while two deputy-wardens who allowed 
the escape of a prisoner, were treated respectively to one hun- 
dred blows with the heavy bamboo, and three years banish- 
ment.® The penalty for striking a parent is decapitation ; for 
killing, by accident, a hundred blows and perpetual banish- 
ment; achild abusing his parent may be put to death; for 
killing one’s own child the penalty is but sixty blows and ban- 
ishment for a year; for killing a son or grandson who strikes 
him, one is not punished! A husband who kills his wife for 
abusing his parents, without accusing her before a magistrate, 
is punished with a hundred blows. A wife striking her hus- 
band is punished according to the injury done; a huskand 


striking his wife only exercises his right, unless he wounds 


her, when he may be punished. The penalty for high treason 
is to be cut to pieces in any cruel way that may chance to be 
devised ; while all the male adult relations are to be beheaded, 


and ail minors and females enslaved. ? 


“The amount of petty torture in daily use in the police 
courts is probably considerable, and the condition of prisoners, 
if we may trust common report, could not be worse than it is. 
Instances of arbitrary cruelty by jailers and judges are natu- 
rally not uncommon where a stick is the appropriate symbol of 
a government. The arbitrary nature of criminal administra- 
tion where the same person is judge and jury is sufficiently 
obvious, even without the testimony of the whole body of 
Chinese drama and romance, so far as it has been brought 


before the Western public.” There is,” Mr. Johnson further 
remarks, ‘‘ undoubtedly an element in the Chinese character 
to which these darker features of legislation correspond. It 
appears in all times of excitement and panic, keeping its hold 
mainly through the singular insensibility of the Mongolian to 


physical pain.” 


Those who desire a darker picture of the practical workings 
of the Chinese Penal Code, are referred to The Chinese and 


8 Peking Gazette. 1874. 9 Penal Code, quoted in China, pp. 860-9. 
10 China, pp. 369-387. 
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their Rebellions, by Thomas Taylor Meadows. This writer is 
partial to the Chinese; but the picture he draws of their prac- 
tice of systematic cruelty on offenders, inclines one to think, 
for the moment, that he is writing of the people of some other 
planet. If it be true that Confucius enunciated the Golden 
Rule, five hundred years before Christ, it must be confessed 
that to-day, after twenty-three hundred years of experience 
and progress, one cannot detect its practical application, in the 
working of the Chinese system, with a microscope! The truth 
is, as we.have conclusively shown, that neither theoretically 
nor practically does the Golden Rule of Christ appear in the 
Chinese system. , 


Mr. Johnson endeavors to break the force of these and simi- 
lar facts, so far as they bear on the conclusion he is endeavor- 


ing to reach, by referring to barbarities and deficiencies in 
Greek, Roman, Mosaic, and Christian codes. He seems to 
think that the blackness of one party is a sufficient offset to 
the blackness of the other party; obviously overlooking the 
present by the fixedness of his gaze upon the past. His fre- 
quent reference to the crimes of other peoples in other ages 
may be true enough and just enough, but when made by way 
of foil or apology for barbarism or crime, we fail to see how it 
helps on to the conclusion that all codes stand on the same 
level, and are saturated by the same spirit ; unless it be shown 
that all other codes, like the Chinese code, have remained es- 
sentially the same untilnow. The Greek, Roman, and Hebrew 
codes, with all their barbarous deficiencies, have disappeared. 
Why? Christian practice, under the law of Christ, has con- 
tinualiy improved, and is still improving, even among the most 
civilized of Christian nations. Why? Neither the Greek, 
Roman, nor Hebrew systems were pervaded by an interior 
spiritual principle. They were not adapted to the highest 
human needs. They had no motive-power adequate to set in 
motion the wheels of progress, and keep them running for- 
ever. Their slope was not upward, and as a consequence they 
perished. The same is true of the Chinese system in all its 
parts. It is practically a fossil without spirituality, without 
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progress, without aspiration for something better and more 
satisfactory. Its slope is downward, and it will reach the bot- 
tom of the gulf into which it is slowly descending when its last 
supports are wrenched away by commerce, by contact with 
civilized nations, by the strong hand of Christian truth. Chris- 
tianityis progress. Christianityisimprovement. Christianity 
is spiritual life. 

Look at China, with four thousand years looking out of its 
dull and bleared eyes; with its dreary and degrading supersti- 


tions of Feng-Shui and Divination, binding the whole nation, 
from the emperor to the humblest of his subjects, in inflexible 


servitude to immeasurable ignorance; with its idolatries and 
cruelties; its ignorance of arts and sciences essential to the 
development of the earth and the advancement of mankind. 


_ Look at its dead pause in the march of nations toward their 


predestined goal. If all of God’s broad earth were thus cum- 
bered with gibbering half-animated mummies of nations, 
finished up and fenced in, one might well question the wisdom 
of its further preservation. | 

Look at the most advanced Christian nations. From out 
their eyes looks a spirit fresh and vigorous, and forever young. 
It incites to noblest daring, inspires to new paths of progress, 
and to the conquest of new fields of truth. Its back is to the 
Past. It shakes itself free of its fetters, and casts off its worn 


out garments. It touches the earth, and its bosom grows 


fruitful of grasses, grains, and flowers. From its hill-sides and 
mountain-sides it pours out its treasures of coal and iron, of 
silver and gold. It moves upon the waters, and they swarm 
with the peaceful keels of commerce. It unlocks the treasuries 
of truth in earth, sea, and air. Intelligence and learning go 
hand in hand through all the busy populations, and love to 
man and love to God flow abroad and find embodiment in in- 
stitutions of beneficence; while hope, in temples of religion 
and in human hearts, points with a firm untrembling finger 
to the skies. It whispers ever, in willing ears: ‘‘ The future 
has in store a loftier and nobler life for man.” 

The difference between ‘Oriental Religions,” and the re- 
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ligion destined to become “universal and rule the whole 
earth,” is too obvious to need further illustration, The ver- 
dict of a recent reviewer will, we are confident, be the verdict 
of the intelligent and fair-minded reader of “ Oriental Relig- 
ions”: “The strictures on Christianity are not warranted.” 

The exceptions we have taken to Mr. Johnson’s treatment 
of his subject are the chief ones we now propose to make. 


They are simply one feature of his book, and detract but 


slightly from its general excellence. Ata time, not far re- 
mote, we may resume the subject. Competative examina- 
tions; the present state of learning in China, its results and 
tendencies; Chinese notions of God, and of the Future Life ; 
Missionary efforts, their results and prospects; Chinese chro- 
nology, are topics that invite the most thorough investigation 
and discussion. Mr. Johnson has treated these subjects with 
a master hand ; but the woof of his peculiar notions in religion 
is woven very skilfully through them all. Would that his 
great Encyclopedia — for such it really is — were free of this 
one blemish! But, meanwhile, let those who would know 
more of India and China than they can derive from any other 
single source, add Vols. I. and II. of Oriental Religions to 
their library. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The Vulgate Version and the Catholic Church. 


In all lands the Catholics, and not the infidels, have chiefly 
agitated, and do still agitate, the question of the place of the 
Bible in the public schools. The more enlightened among them, 
though usually in favor of the Bible, are unable to see why the 
Vulgate, the version sanctioned by the Catholic Church of all 
ages, as ‘they claim, should not be read instead of the Protes- 
tant Bible, at least in those schools where Catholic children 
are numerous. If their claim that the Vulgate was sanctioned 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XV 5 
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by their Church in all ages be true, we must appear in their 
sight illiberal and partial. This apparent illiberality and par- 
tiality requires explanation on the part of Protestantism, since, 
if not explained, it is constantly pouring oil into the fire of the 
Bible question, which has now grown to great importance, 
concerns millions of children, and has already in some cases 
banished the Bible from the public schools. But even apart 
from this, we owe it to the Catholics to point out to them why 
we do not put their Bible on an equality with ours. We think 
therefore that we shall gain much if we can prove from Catho- 
lic sources that the Catholic claim for the Vulgate. as having 
been sanctioned by the Church of all ages, is based on igno- 
rance of their own literature, is untrue, and opposed to indis- 
putable historical facts. This we shall attempt in the fol- 
lowing pages, by briefly sketching the history of the so-called 
Vulgate from the origin until its Sixtinian and Clementinian 
editions. 

Origin of the first Latin Bible.— In search of this we should 
naturally look to Catholic authorities, but as these contradict 
one another with regard to the question, and as none of them 
furnish satisfactory proofs for their opinions, we must reject 
them all, and attempt to find for ourselves the origin of the 
first Latin Bible, both as to time and place. Its first begin- 
nings do not surely point us to Rome as its home. We know 
from numerous sources that, during the first two centuries, 
all classes of that city knew the Greek, and could read the 
Greek Bible well. There was, therefore, no urgent necessity 
for a Latin translation. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans 
in Greek ; Josephus, though residing in Rome, wrote in Greek ; 
and the Latin Church Fathers of the first two centuries com- 
posed their writings in Greek. And above all, we have the 
testimony of St. Augustine, and that of St..Jerome, to the 
effect that at Rome the Greek was well understood by all 
classes in the first centuries. These facts point us away from 
Rome to the country places of Italy, villages and small towns, 
or to northern Africa. But here also a Latin translation of 
the Bible was only needed for the common people; it was not 
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required for the Church and clergy. The Church had the 
Greek Bible (Septuagint), which was looked upon as being 
inspired ; and among the clergy of those days we may safely 
say, there was not one who could not read the Greek Bible. 
Of course, the clergy were at some disadvantage, since, to such 
congregations as did not understand the Greek, they had, in 
divine service, to translate those passages of the Bible which 
were read (in Greek) as the lesson of the day into Latin. 

Analogous to this is the difficulty with which the Christian 
missionaries of later centuries, and of the present, have to con- 
tend, when they carry the Gospel to peoples into whose lan- 
guage the Bible has not yet been translated. Both, the mis- 
sionaries of old among the Latin speaking people, and the mis- 
sionaries of modern times, knew how to meet these difficulties. 
Some of the clergy (or missionaries of old), being sure of their 
task, simply read their passage in the Bible at the divine ser- 
vice from the Greek, and translated it on the spot into Latin 
for the benefit of their respective congregations ; while others, 
being less sure of the accuracy of an immediate and oral trans- 
lation, wrote oyt their translation at home, placed it in the 
Bible, and read at once the Scripture lesson of the day in Latin. 

It is in these latter cases that we trace the very first hegin- 
nings of the Latin Bible. The clergyman, having used this 
translation once at the divine service, had no more immediate 
use for it, and might have made a present of it to one of the 
ardent members of his congregation — to some old mother of 
the newly born Israel, or to some pious man; or if he could 
not well part with his translation, he would surely allow one 
or more members of his congregation to copy it. We can well 
imagine what a precious gift such a piece of Scripture, when 
first translated, was to those who were hungry for the true 
bread of life. For, we must not forget that at that iime, there 
were no other religious books to satisfy and edify the pious 
soul. Again, such a translation when once obtained from a 
minister, was at once multiplied and spread through the con- 
gregation, and re-copied again and again. To oblige religious 
friends or relatives, some ministers also translated such Scrip- 
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ture passages as were not read in the church. Again, learned 
or half-learned laymen who thought they were masters of both 
(the Latin and Greek) languages, and they were not few, imi- 
tated the clergy in translating the Scriptures. Some trans- 
lated to oblige friends, and others because they were paid for 
it. At first they tried single passages, and then a whole book 
of the Scriptures ; and the fact was that before long merchants 
and speculators —like printers and publishers of our days — 
employed professional scribes to copy single or several books 
of the Latin Scriptures for sale. As every one who deemed 
himself competent to translate, or to copy, could do so of 
course, there must have been-quite a number of poor trans- 
lations, and numerous mistakes made by copyists. Thus we 
hear Tertullian (about A. D. 200) bitterly complaining of 
certain passages of a Latin version, which, he says, was in cur- 
rent use, that they poorly compared with the Greek Bible. 
These complaints come still louder and louder from the lips of 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and their contemporaries, concern- 
ing the gross corruption of the several Latin versions of the 
Bible. In consequence of this state of things Damasus, the 
Bishop of Rome, requested Jerome (A. D. 882) to make out 
of the several corrupt Latin versions then in circulation, one 
correct version of the whole Bible. 

We have thus traced the history of the Latin Bible up to the 
‘end of the fourth century, and the following is the result of the 
inquiry: 1. That there were several and differing versions of 
the Latin Bible; 2. That the Church had adopted by decree 
neither of the Latin versions in circulation; nor could she 
dare to take such a step at the time in question, since the 
Greek version (the Septuagint) was in the Church universally 
recognized as having been translated from the original Hebrew 
in a miraculous manner, and as being therefore inspired ; while 
no such claim as yet had been made in behalf of any one of the 
several Latin versions; 8. That the term Vulgate had been 
already applied by the Church Fathers to the Greek version, 
and therefore could not have been applied to any of the Latin 
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versions. These facts strongly dispute the Catholic claim that 
the Vulgate was sanctioned by their Church in all ages. 
Jervme’s Correction and its value. We have seen that Jerome 
had been ordered by the Bishop of Rome to correct the Latin 
version of the Bible, and we shall now consider his ability and 
facilities for executing it. As to learning and experience, it 
is beyond question that Jerome was more fit than any one 
else of that time to either correct the corrupt Latin versions, 
or to make a new translation from the original Hebrew and 
Greek. Nor do we question his piety and sincerity of purpose. 
But before proceeding we must, in the way of elucidation, call 
attention to a few facts, and to the spirit of the people for 
whom Jerome was to correct the Latin versions. If in our 
own age, when writing materials have reached a high degree 
of perfection, mistakes are likely to occur in repeatedly copy- 
ing so large a book as the Bible, how much more must this 
have been the case fifteen centuries ago when writing materials 
were in so imperfect a state? The fact was that many Greek 
versions of the Old and New Testament, the parents of the 
Latin versions, were themselves not free from numervus mis- 
takes, especially if they came from the hand of a careless 
copyist. Now these mistakes were largely copied into the 
Latin versions, and others were added by incompetent trans- 
lators, and carelesy copyists. To realize this one must have 
several different copies to compare, and this was not, and is 
not, every man’s calling. The common people, and the ma- 
jority of the clergy of that day, were not aware, and could not 
be, of the fact that mistakes had crept into their Latin 
versions; on the contrary they were possessed by a conviction 
that their Bible was perfect; and the slig!:test change in the 
way of correction had to meet with great opposition both from 
the people and the clergy. Only a man of the highest inde- 
pendence, of the greatest determination, and indifferent to the 
judgment of men, could have fully carried out the task which 
was now devolved upon Jerome. Only such aman could have 
made a radical correction in the Latin versions, since, in the 
Old Testament he would be guided by the original Hebrew 
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text, and in the New by the most correct copies of the Greek 
Testament within reach. Jerome was able indeed, and also 
honest enough to confess his weak points, but had not courage 
to brave his would-be slanderers. He knew well what impres- 
sion any radical, correction would make upon the western 
people ; and he trembled when he considered the consequences 
of such a change as was necessary in the Latin version, and 
was afraid that it might call forth a storm of censure against 
him. To avoid this he was cautious enough, as he says him- 
self, to use in the New Testament, common, and not the best 
of the Greek manuscripts for his guide; and in the Old Testa- 
ment he allowed himself to be guided by the Greek version of 
the Seventy (from the Hexapla) instead of the original Hebrew. 
The changes in the New Testament were therefore not so 
numerous as they ought to have been; and as to the changes 
in the Old Testament he could refer his critics to the Greek 
version which was considered -as being inspired, as stated 
above. Consequently, the storm of opposition to his limited 
corrections was not serious. 

Jerome’s Translation. As already stated, the people, and 
most of the clergy of that day were not competent to judge of 
the value or the deficiency of Jerome’s services to the Latin 
version. Both were glad to see that his version did not too 
much differ from that in their possession. But not so Jerome, 
who, after having neglected to do his full duty from a mere 
lack of courage, seemed now almost conscience-smitten ; and 
urged and encouraged by friends he at last undertook to trans- 
late the Old Testament from the Hebrew, and carried it out. 
But now the long anticipated attack began ; a storm of wrath 
was poured down upon the venerable Jerome from almost all 
quarters of the Church as a bold and dangerous innovator! 
Not only men of moderate influence, but even such as St. 
Augustine lifted up their voices against his translation from 
the Hebrew; and poor Jerome had to write apology after 
apology to ward off these attacks. It is painful to see that 
men, even pious men, dared to criticize a subject which they 
did not understand ; or, perhaps, because they did not under 
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stand it, as at that time no one in the Church, except Jerome, 
knew the Hebrew. On the other hand, it is cheering to see 
how he had not only not grown discouraged by attacks which 
had their origin in ignorance, but was even growing bolder and 
bolder, as if strengthened from on high to defend the truth. 
His work had, however, gradually obtained numerous admirers 
in many quarters of the Church, who were not slow to encour- 
age him. Even St. Augustine at last changed his opinion, 
and expressed himself warmly in favor of the translation from 
the Hebrew. As to the value of Jerome’s translation, we must 
say it was stiff and slavish, as he could not free himself from 
a literal translation. In some cases it was even below the 
older versions. In fact, in his commentary to the Scriptures 
he tried to change and correct his translation. 

Historical result of the different versions. At the beginning 
of the fifth century, we have four (for the New Testament only 
three) different kinds of versions, namely: the old Latin ver- 
sions, the Greek versions, and that revised by Jerome; and 
for the Old Testament Jerome’s translation, which last gradu- 
ally reached the widest circulation. With regard to these, 
there naturally arises the question: “ What were the opinions 
of the representatives of the Church, or the decrees of her 
councils, concerning these different versions during the suc- 
cessive centuries down to the time of the invention of printing 
about 1438-52 A. D.?”’ In reply we say, once for all, negatively, 
that before the council of Trent (1545-63 A. D.) no council 
ever passed a decree in preference of one version of the Bible 
over another; and that the representatives of the Church in 
all the centuries in question greatly differed in their opinions 
as to which of the said versions should be considered the best. 

In the fifth century, for example, we find John Cassianus 
rejecting Jerome’s translation, and with regard to the New 
Testament he followed the Greek text. Marius Mercator, 
Victor Vitensis, Bachianius Britannicus, all followed the old 
Latin version ; while other Church representatives, followed at 
times one, and at times another of the said versions; and still 
others, in their citations, followed that of Jerome. Jn the sixth 
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century, Pope Gregory II. uses both the old version and 
Jerome’s translation ; and says distinctly that the See of Rome 
recognizes both. From his language, however, it appears that 
he prefers the old version; while Primasius cites Scripture 
passages both according to the Greek Testament and accord- 
ing to the old Latin version. In the seventh century the coun- 
cil of ‘Toledo (653 A. D.) cites Scripture passages sometimes 
according to the old Latin version, and at other times accord- 
ing to that of Jerome. From these facts it is evident enough 
that if many preferred Jerome’s version, it was not because 
the Church had sanctioned it, for she never had done this, but 
simply on account of its merits; that is, because it was, on the 
whole, better than the others. 

Corruption of Jerome’s Version. The next question is, 
‘“‘ Had Jerome’s translation come down to the time of printing 
unadulterated? or had it been mutilated by careless copyists, 
and by assumed correctors and improvers, so that in the course 
of the centuries it became impossible to recognize and restore 
it to its original state ?”’ 

Historical records decide in favor of the latter supposition. 
As we do not live, however, in the age of manuscript, but in 
that of printing, a somewhat circumstantial description only 
could explain to us how such an utter corruption was not only 
possible but even most likely. The question is frequently 
raised, ‘* Why the Bible has more different readings than any 
profane book of antiquity ?”’ The answer, however, does not 
lie very far off. In the age of manuscript, the chances that a 
book would have more or fewer mistakes in the way of different 
readings chiefly depended upon the number of times it was 
copied ; because at each time it was copied new mistakes were 
added. Now, the Bible was more read and therefore more 
frequently copied than any other book of antiquity ; hence it 
was most likely, nay certain, to have more mistakes. If this 
be true of the Bible in general, it is so specially with regard to 
Jerome’s version. We have stated above that the said version 
was (on account of its intrinsic merits) widely used, and was 
therefore copied oftener than any other Latin version, and as 
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such it was certain to have a greater number of mistakes, and 
so more speedily became corrupt; since, already in its origin, 
it was not quite free from mistakes, as Jerome tells us in his 
old age that he had not written himself, but dictated, and 
therefore did not wish to be responsible for mistakes arising 
from that quarter. 

Another cause of corruption was this— many a pious but 
illiterate man copied the Bible for his own use, or had it 
copied by one who cared more for the pay than for correctness 
of copying; and in either case numerous mistakes must have 
been added. And yet, we must in justice say, that copying 
alone as such was not the only cause of this rapid corruption ; 
not even the chief cause. Presuming, and sometimes well- 
meaning correctors and improvers of the Latin version have 
considerably hastened the corruption. For example, if one 
had two different versions before him, and found much good 
in either of the two which the other did not contain, he hit 
upon the plan of uniting and amalgamating the best readings 
of both; that is, he reproduced a third version which accord- 
ing to his assumed opinion should unite and combine the ad- 
vantages of both, and therefore be superior to either. This 
sort of amalgation, sometimes a combination from six different 
copies or more, wrought havoc with the true text; and yet 
such cases were by no means rare; some of which have come 
down to our own age. 

Thus early was Jerome’s version sadly mutilated. Lack ot 
space alone prevents us from citing passages from those who, 
in all the centuries in question, were lamenting these corrup- 
tions of his version; as Lanfranc, Hugo a St. Victor, Roger 
Baco, &c. 

Correction of the Latin versions — A. D. 500 to the time of 
printing. Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, 
that already in the sixth century a revision and correction of 
the Latin version became imperative, owing to the rapid cor- 
ruption arising from causes already specified. This difficult 
and responsible task was undertaken, A. D. 550-566, by M. 


A. Cassiodorus. He seems to have had for his guidance a 
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copy of Jerome’s version, and the works of Origen. Again, at 
the end of the eighth century, Charlemagne not only found it 
necessary to issue a decree for the correction of the said ver- 
sion throughout his monarchy, but even to order the learned 
Alcuin (Albin), Beda’s pupil, to undertake this task. Accord- 
ing to some, the great monarch himself joined in the work, at 
least with regard to the gospels. By a royal decree Alcuin’s 
corrected version was introduced into all the churches of the 
empire. But the emperor’s successors did not prove true to 
his example, and education and learning fell into obscurity 
again. Consequently, not to know how to read and write 
became not only quite common among the laity, but was even 
not unusual among the monks and the lower clergy ; and this 
did not a little disadvantageously influence the correctness of 
the then manuscript literature. We could fill several pages 


by enumerating repeated corrections that took place during 
the specified period. Let it suffice to state that the single 


order of the Dominicans had two different corrections within 
sixteen years (from A. D. 1240-1256), that these corrections 
greatly differed from each other, and that Roger Baco (who 
died A. D. 1284), full of wrath over the multitude of poor 
corrections, calls them plainly “ corruptions of the Bible.” 
The Vulgate since the invention of printing. With the in- 
vention of printing (about A. D. 1438) the state of the Latin 
version, as to correctness, became still worse; for the corrupt 
copies, already numerous, were only the more multiplied by 
these means without control or correction. To have however 
some idea of this, we must transfer ourselves into that age. 
Printing when first invented was, like everything newly dis- 
covered, imperfect. The government of Europe had not yet 
learned to. control the press, which was more of a private 
character, and only carried on on a small scale. Publishers, 
also, who ata later time kept professional men to examine 
manuscripts intended to be published, had not yet learned 
to distinguish between poor and incorrect manuscripts, and 
those properly and correctly written. If a copy of any work 
that happened to fall into the hands of a printer was judged as 
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one that would sell largely, it was uncritically approved of and 
printed at once, leaving out sometimes the date and place of 
publication, and the publisher’s name, so as to evade all re- 
sponsibility ; while the editor’s real name gave place to a ficti- 
tious one. But no other book could promise a larger sale than 
the Latin Bible, since the said language was familiar even to 
the middle classes of that time throughout Western Europe. 
Consequently, the Vulgate was published in almost all quar- 
ters of Europe, without any endeavor toward a correction of 
the text, and the church was thus flooded with these corrupt 
versions, of which no two editions were alike; while the better 
manuscripts of the Vulgate were doomed to remain in ob- 
scurity. 

Of the second half of the fifteenth century alone bibli- 
ography had recorded ninety-seven different editions of the 
whole Scriptures (single books not included); and we may 
safely say that many more had escaped notice. Of the said 
ninety-seven, eighteen are even without the date or place of 
printing, and sixteen more without the place. Publishers and 
editors preferred to give, if any name at all, not their real 
name. As printed matters are more easily read than writing,the 
blunders and corruptions became by means of printing more 
grossly noticeable; and the Revivalists (Humanists) of the 
classical languages ridiculed, besides the corruptions, the bar- 
barous middle-aged Chureh and monk Latin of these Latin 
versions. The great necessity of restoring the correct text 
was, therefore, now felt more than ever. Not however by 
the Church as such (taken in a Romish sense, 2. e., priests and 
monks) was this degradation felt. Her prelates and cardinals, 
her priests and monks, with few exceptions, did not ever stir. 
Being themselves deeply sunk in profligacy, ignorance, a coarse 
conception of morals, and in some cases vices which the lips 
do not dare to utter, nor the pen to write, they had no sense 
nor time for the restoration of the Latin version to purity. 
All their work toward improving it was persecuting those who 
made any movement in this direction. Since there were always 
some men who would do it, if not prevented, learning had 
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never died out as such, even in the “ Dark Ages.”? But even 
these private enterprises did not make their appearance in the 
fifteenth century ; at least history has not recorded such. 

The sixteenth century. In the first quarter of this memorable 
century, we find, in connection with the improvement of the 
Vulgate, and independent of the influence of the Reformation, 
the names of Cardinal Ximenes, Ad. Gamelli, Alb. Castella- 
nus, Reuchlin, and Erasmus. Most of these were more or 
less persecuted by the Romish advocates ot ignorance, and we 


know how therefore to appreciate their zeal and efforts in 
doing good, seeing that they did so in spite of persecution. 
As by the influence of the Reformation the improvement of 
the Latin version took a decided turn, we may infer from the 
amount of work spent on the Vulgate before that movement, 
what might have been expected in this respect if the Reforma- 
tion had never taken place. All the Church of Rome has 
decreed or done since the beginning of Protestantism, was 
chiefly to oppose the latter’s influence and success. Before 
the existence of Protestantism however the Church as such 
had not only done nothing to improve the Latin version, but 
had even partly discouraged, and partly persecuted private en- 
terprise ; and so we see that even at the best we had not much 
to hope from that quarter. 

The Council of Trent. In the fifteenth century already, the 
Church had two admonitions in reference to correcting the 
Latin version — namely, the art of printing, and the revival of 
linguistic knowledge in general, and especially that of Greek 
and Latin. Both these agencies together ought to have been 
a sufficient warning to the representatives of the Church; an 
admonition powerful enough to arouse the lazy sleepers; but, 
alas! the Churcl: did not even stir! But now, in the sixteenth 
century, a mighty host, the Reformation, was invading the 
territory of the Church, sweeping everything before it, and the 
one mighty weapon of this host was the Bible. This enemy 
soon roused the “ seven sleepers” of Rome, who now began 
devising means to repel, defeat, and if possible to extirpate the 
invading host; which, if they had rightly understood it was 
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not so much the enemy of Rome as of corruption. The means 
Rome fixed upon was the Council of Trent. In the opinion of 
Charles V., who alone caused the Pope to call it, this council 
was to consult on a reformation of ‘head and members” of 
the Church. In the opinion of the Pope, the Cardinals and 
Bishops, however, the council was to be made an agency 
for devising preventive measures against the Reformation 
desired by the Emperor and the Protestants; .and first of 
all, to strip the latter of their chief armor, the Bible. Though, 
with several interruptions, this council was continued until A. 
D. 1563, we find that already in its fourth session (in April of 
1546), it found time to pass the “decree” concerning the 
edition and use of the sacred books. From the very fact that 
this decree was passed so early, we can safely infer the mind 
of the Pope, prelates and bishops as to what use they should 
make of the council. They resolved thus at the very begin- 
ning, by virtue of this decree, to at once disarm the Protestants 
of the argument from the Bible in the original tongues. This 
appears strange to the impartial observer, since we must not 
forget that regulating the Scriptures in this manner was not 
only an unheard-of innovation, which no council before ever 
had dared, but that, properly speaking, the regulation of the 
Scriptures did not even lie within the direct duties of the coun- 
cil, since the council was convoked for the purpose of devising 
means for reforming the Church in its ‘ head and members,” 
and not in the Scriptures. The Pope, cardinals and prelates, 
priests and monks, had sunk into moral degradation and re- 
ligious ignorance, and the people had fallen into these depths, 
and all needed therefore a reformation. Why did the council 
not first attend to their proper business, and begin with the 
“head”? — the Pope — instead of the Scriptures ? 

We notice three points only of the said decree: 1. Itis im- 
portant to know that it conceded that there were several edi- 
tions; for it says: ‘out of all Latin editions (ex omnibus 
latinis editionibus) ”; 2. That it tells a direct falsehood when 
it says of the Vulgate, “the same . . . edition which is 
approved in the very Church by the long use of so many centuries 
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(ipsa editio quae longo tot seculorum usu in ipsa ecclesia, 
etc.).”’ We should like to ask the advocates of the Vulgate to 
explain on the one hand, to which of the several editions the 
decree refers, when it claims that it had been used in the 
Church for many centuries, since, from what we have stated, 
it is plain that more than one edition has always been circu- 
lated in the Church, all along from the second to the sixteenth 
century ; and that none enjoyed universal preference. The 
authors of the decree themselves felt the difficulty of pointing 
out, which of the circulating Latin versions they really meant 
in their decree; and succeeded but poorlyin evading it. 3. 
In order to extricate themselves the fathers of the council in- 
serted in the decree the clause that the Vulgate in question 
“‘ ds to be printed most correctly (quam emendatissime impri- 
matur).” In other words, they confessed themselves that the 
very same Vulgate for which they made claim that it was 
used in the Church for many centuries, had no true existence, 
but was to be fabricated in some future day. Is it not curious 
that the book which had been in the Church for “so many 
centuries” should at once be out of use, or shovld have disap- 
peared so that it could not be pointed out in any one of the 
current versions? Again, though the Vulgate was, as indi- 
cated in the decree, a work to be made in the future, and it 
was therefore uncertain what it might prove to be, correct or 
incorrect, satisfactory or otherwise, the council already sanc- 
tioned it to the exclusion of all other versions! Some may be 
inclined to think that the fathers of the council had unneces- 
sarily entangled themselves in this trap; but in truth they did 
so only in order to escape from a worse one: what else could 
they do to reach their purpose? sanction one of the circulating 
yersions? This would have been far more difficult, for it 
would have met with immediate opposition from a portion of 
the members of the council, and would have had nearly all 
the Church against them; for no one of these versions, or 
editions of the so called Vulgate, had more than a party in 
the Church in its favor. They therefore preferred a way which 
was, or seemed to be, less difficult, 7. e. to put the matter off 
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into the uncertain future, and to pacify the voices of opposition 
in the council by private promises that the future correction 
of the version should be thorough. 

“ And yet itis a ridiculous commentary on this thoroughness, 
and on the papal claim to infallibility, that this work, com- 
menced with a great flourish of scholarship, and carried on 
under the personal supervision of the Pope, when issued by 
Sixtus V. in 1590, “ turned out to be so utterly incorrect and 
faulty throughout, that it was speedily suppressed,” and an- 
other edition prepared under Clement VIII.; to which in 
1593 another succeeded, which is still the authorized Catholic 
Bible, from which the English Douay version of to-day was 
made.” 


Such is the story of the Vulgate, out of which is made the 
Catholic English version. As we have seen, the claim that it 
has been sanctioned in all ages by even that branch of the 
Christian Church called Roman Catholic, is entirely without 
foundation in history. Consequently the claim, that if any 


Bible is to be read in our common schools, it should be the 
Catholic English version of the Vulgate, and not the Protestant 
version from the original Hebrew and Greek, is equally with- 
out foundation, being the demand either of ignorance or of in- 
solence. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Future Punishment, and the Future 
Life. 


A LITTLE more than seven years ago,—in October, 1870,— 
Henry Ward Beecher preached, and published a sermon upon 
“The Teaching of Holy Scripture in respect to the future pun- 
ishment of the finally wicked.” The text of this discourse 
was Matt. xxv. 46: ‘These shall go away into everlasting 
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punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” He gave no 
exegesis of this familiar passage, and made no comment upon 
the general scope of the chapter in which it is found. Our 
Lord’s Discourse, recorded in chapters xxiv and xxv of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel,—in which the most diligent seeker will search 
in vain for a word touching death, or the resurrection, or the 
immortal life,—it was quietly assumed, referred to the eternal 
state ; and without argument, without attempt at proof, Matt. 
xxv. 46 was adduced as embodying the full teaching of Jesus 
concerning the final destiny of wicked men. 

No man knows better than Mr. Beecher how good men 
shrink from tiie idea of eternal punishment; and, therefore, 
while aiming to set forth and impress upon the minds of those 
who listened to his words the dogma of the eternity of pain, 
he adopts the current term among gentlemen of the modern 
Orthodox school and speaks of future punishment only, when 
he afterwards, like his associates, preaches an eternity of woe. 
He means we suppose, by “ the finally wicked,” that those who 
go out of this world in evil will remain jn evil and persist in 
sin forever; but how, without some revelation upon this 
point, he can affirm or believe that because men have sinned 
five, or threescore years in this world they will continue to sin 
through the eternal years, we are only left to guess. 

The world knows the Pastor of Plymouth Church, not only 
as a man of marvellous imagination, and the most fervid 
rhetoric, but also as one possessed of the most intense human 
sympathies; and, ordinarily, as a man of great common sense. 
No one was surprised, therefore we judge, to find him discard- 
ing, and satirizing the gross and material descriptions of hell 
so often heard in Christian pulpits, and made even more vivid, 
and startling by the more hideous pictures of so-called religious 
art, intended to describe the endless agonies of the damned. 
Michael Angelo’s Picture of The Last Judgment, Mr. Beecher 
said was as outrageous as it was possible for the inflamed 
imagination of the great Painter to conceive, and an atrocious 
slander upon Almighty God. Dante’s Inferno, and The Last 
Judgment by Cornelius, a German Roman Catholic, of the 
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modern school, he characterized as more awful and blasp!:emous 
still. He recognized hell as a state, rather than a place. 
There will be no literal fires, he tells us, no literal scorpions, 
no literal gnawing worms. There will, and must be, remorse- 
ful agony; there will be eternal, spiritual woe. 

Has it never occurred to this many-sided man that while 
the idea of endless physical torments is, of course, likely to 
strike with greater force and terror the masses of gross and 
beastly men, the conception of eternal mental pain, of spiritual 
agony, without hope and without end, must be infinitely worse 
in the thoughts of all intelligent and devout minds than the 
most horrible pictures of a literal, eternal hell? The dogma of 
an eternity of spiritual suffering is as sure to wane and die, as it 
is that the dogma of endless material woe has been abandoned 
by the enlightened Christian thought and feeling of the world. 
The new Hell in which the Evangelical Church of modern 
times believes is a thousand fold more horrible to a Christian 
heart than the old fiery bottomless pit which kindles in Mr. 
Beecher such horror and disgust. Yet he accepts and defends 
the modern view, reluctantly accepts it; confessing that it 
makes his heart sick to preach it, and that he does it in sorrow 
and in tears. But he professes to find some relief to his own 
mind and heart by giving up and anathematizing the gross 
physical pictures which preachers, and poets, and painters 
have sketched of fiends gnawing the skulls of the damned, and 
of devils with pitchforks casting men and women, bound in 
bundles, into caldrons of burning oil and dungeons of fire, 
where, as old St. Cyprian said, “‘ The miserable bodies of the 
damned shall burn and fry forever.” 

Mr. Beecher states but one ground, in this discourse, upon 
which he rests the doctrine of endless punishment, and tells 
us plainly that he has no defence for it, except that it rests 
upon the teaching of Christ. He admits, at once, what so 
many eminent theologians and critics have conceded, that 
Moses did not teach it, nor the Prophets, and that it cannot be 
found in the Old Testament at all. But the Master, the gentle, 
sympathetic Jesus, who so loved men that he came to die for 
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them, preached this terrible truth. He did not reason upon 
it, he did not answer objections against it, but simply an- 
nounced it to the world. Mr. Beecher even goes so far as to 
say that Christ did not teach that the danger of men’s sinful- 
ness is in this life, but that his eye all the while was kept upon 
the great Beyond. He came to stir up fear, to quicken imagi- 
nation, and show men a real, awful danger ; but the danger is 
not mainly in the evil and woe of sin itself, only in the penal- 
ties with which God will visit sin; and a few words, found 
almost at the close of his discourse, indicate plainly the great 
peril of sin which was uppermost in his mind: ‘ Beware, be- 
ware of that punishment of sin which overhangs the other and 
the under life, forever and forever! ” 

We have heard men, familiar with Mr. Beecher, affirm very 
positively that he is a Universalist; we have heard again and 
again, members of his own congregation affirm this, and refer 
to his Sunday Sermons and Friday evening Lectures as proofs 
upon this point; but unless the Pastor of Plymouth Church 
preaches one doctrine this month and another the next, and 
so has, perhaps, twelve different doctrines for the twelve 
different months of the year, in the light of the words we have 
here cited from his lips any such assumption would seem pre- 
posterous and absurd. Certainly in the year 1870 Mr. Beecher 
preached, and if an honest man, believed in endless punish- 
ment. He believed that Jesus Christ taught it. He quoted 
indeed, not a word from Christ except his text. He made no 
argument nor effort to show that the text taught it. He knew, 
of course, that eminent and pious men in different ages and 
lands have not found the doctrine in these words of our Lord 
at all. Simply citing Matt. xxv. 46, as the basis of his dis- 
course, he begged the whole question, and relied on the pre- 
possessions of his hearers to carry them to the conclusion 
which he himself had reached. In the most direct and dog- 
matic way, he says, “ There is the plain, simple testimony of 
Christ. I cannot get around that, nor get over it. There it 
is . . ‘Jesus says so’, thatis all. And I cannot give up 
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his testimony. . . When I doubt the doctrine, therefore, 
it will be because I doubt the divinity of Christ.” 

How any man after reading these words can doubt what Mr. 
Beecher believed, or preached in the Autumn of 1870, we 
repeat, it is not possible for us to conceive. That he has often 
so set forth the love and gentleness of God, and the boundless- 
ness of his grace as to lead multitudes to say, this man cannot 
consistently hold the dogma of endless woe, we can easily per- 
ceive. In this very discourse, and in the very face of all 
he had uttered concerning the plain and direct testimony 
of Christ to the endlessness of future punishment we find him 
adding, “I am perfectly sure that love will bring everything 
right in the end!” But the inconsistencies of the gifted man 
are matters which his most familiar friends confess they least 
understand. 

Seven years have quickly gone. Every particle of the human 
body — we are taught— changes in seven years, and often 
men’s minds are completely revolutionized in a much briefer 
period of time. Has Mr. Beecher changed in his views upon 
the momentous question now before us? Does he believe in 
the absolute eternity of punishment in the ordinary and 
accepted meaning of these words to-day? We have some 
grave doubts upon this point, and proceed at once to indicate 
the grounds upon which our doubts rest. Turning back to the 
sermon he preached seven years since, we find a passage which 
suggests that while he then saw no other way of interpreting 
Christ’s words than to understand him as teaching, absolutely, 
eternal punishment, he still hoped that some light would by- 
and-by “ break out of God’s word” which should bring relief 
to his tortured mind and heart. And then these ominous 
words are found in that discourse: “ The time is coming when 
men will demand the right to think, to open again these ques- 
tions of destiny, and to bring to bear upon them all that added 
light which the later ages of Christianity, and a higher inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost will enable them to concentrate.” Has 
he at length opened for himself anew this question of human 
destiny, and come to the settled conclusion at last, that under 
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the government of God, the FatHer of men, no human soul 
will suffer “in the under life forever and forever”? There is 
some reasonable ground, we think, for such a conclusion. 

In August last, this year of our Lord 1877, Mr. Beecher 
preached at the Twin Mountain House, in New Hampshire, 
upon The Future Life. In this discourse, printed in The 
Christian Union (Mr. Beecher’s own paper), of Sept. 5, we 
are first told, as in the former sermon, that the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures teach nothing about a future life. ‘The Old Testament 
is dumb, and utters not one word upon the theme.” The 
Sadducee,— it is said,— “‘ in the age of Jesus, holding to the 
letter of the Old Testament, declared that the doctrine of the 
future life was not there, and he was right. It was not taught 
there.” 

Even with Mr. Beecher’s endorsement we are not quite 
prepared to say that the Sadducee was right. For if we 
do not read amiss, our Lord convicted the Sadducees of error 
in reference to the resurrection upon this very point; not only 
in regard to the power of God, but plainly also, in reference to 
what their own Scriptures taught concerning the life to come. 
“* Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, 
saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living ” (Matt. xxii. 81, 82). It seems very plain to us that, 
appealing to their own Bible, Jesus put them to silence and 
open shame. 

In this latter sermon, as in the former, we are told also that 
while the Old Testament is absolutely silent touching this 
question of another life, in the New Testament the doctrine of 
immortality shines out as clearly as the sun in the material 
realm. And yet we immediately fall upon sentences .such as 
these: —‘ Jesus did not teach this doctrine in any positive, 
direct, or dogmatic way; . . the belief in it existed uni- 
versally whenhecame; . . it was assumed that every man, 
woman, and child believed it: the belief was everywhere.” 
Had the preacher so soon forgotten the Sadducees of Christ’s 
time, whom he had just said did not believe it? And was St. 
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Paul under an illusion when he affirmed that Christ had 
brought life and immortality to light? Doubtless before 
Christ men wished for immortality. In all souls there is a 
longing for an eternal life. Doubtless before Christ men 
hoped for immoriality. In all ages men have hoped for it. 
But from all the generations which had lived upon the earth, 
and done their work, and returned to the dust, not one voice 
had ever been heard from beyond the grave to clear up the 
mystery and make another life a glorious certainty to the 
minds and hearts of men. And it is only by a living faith in 
Christ, in the teachings, and in the resurrection of Christ, that 
to-day we gain a full victory over death. It is falling, we think, 
infinitely below the truth to say that Christ found the doctrine 
of immortality here when he came, and that he simply assumed 
its truth. 

But, passing this, what did Jesus teach, according to Mr. 
Beecher, of the after life? And, especially —for this is the 
primary point before us— what did he teach concerning pun- 
ishment, or retribution, in the life to come? In a lengthy 
sermon upon Zhe Future Life, we should naturally expect, at 
least, a clear and frank expression of the preacher’s view upon 
this important point. All which is said touching this matter 
will be given in the quotations herein made from Mr. Beecher’s 
discourse : 

Tn the teaching of our Saviour it was assumed all the way 
through that there was an after life, and that there was an 
eternal vlessedness, and that men believed in it. 

“It is also taught by him that the after life does not oblit- 
erate moral distinctions; that right and wrong will stand in 
the same oppugnancy hereafter that they do here; that the 
distinctions between good and evil, love and hate, benevolence 
and selfishness, are eternal; and that as righteousness works 
pleasure eternally, so unrighteousness, wickedness, works pain 
eternally. Some persons have supposed that the doctrine of 
the church was that eternal punishment was visited on each 
particular man. It has been supposed that each man who 
transgressed would be punished forever. But there is another 
aspect of this doctrine. The eternity of punishment is indi- 
cated in the New Testament; but it is quite compatible with 
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the holding of the doctrine of eternal punishment to suppose 
that punishment is not inflicted eternally upon any one man. 
All those great distinctions which exist between right and 
wrong go on forever; the moral distinctions which make 
obedience produce happiness and disobedience pain are not 
relative to this mortal state, but are universal, and are con- 
tinuous through all eternity ; so that future punishment may 
be eternal, and yet no single individual be eternally punished, 
provided it shall work in him refor mation and change in the 
future life.” 


Is Mr. Beecher here trying to find some new, rational basis 
for the doctrine of eternal punishment? Or has he reached 
the conclusion, at last, that punishment will not, in any case, 
he eternally inflicted upon any one man? Whatever may be 
said, touching statements so vague and unsatisfactory as these, 
or upon reasoning so puerile, what shall we say of his present 
faith in the eternity of future punishment?! “ It is taught by 
Jesus,” he says, “ that death does not obliterate moral distinc- 
tions, that right and wrong will stand in the same oppugnancy 


hereafter that they do here; that the distinctions between 
good and evil are eternal; and that as righteousness works 
pleasure eternally, so wickedness works pain eternally.” The 


1Mr. Beecher says that when the Apostles of Jesus came to apply his doctrine 
to the men of their times, they handled it in a very different way from what tLe Master 
had done. Then, proceeding in this strain, and following many eminent men, of differ- 
ent schools of thought in the church, Mr. Beecher supposes that Paul, and all the 
Apostles, indeed, fell into error upon what are called minor points, expected to see 
Christ re-appear in person upon the earth, before they should pass off the stage; and, 
in a word, that they believed and preached what facts and time have since completely 
overthrown. It is common enough to hear this said, in the Evangelical as well as the 
Rationalistic pulpits of to-day; but, flatly, Isit true? St. Paul lived in the twilight 
of the Old Dispensation, or in the dawning of the New. The Jewish age had existed 
since Abraham's time, or Moses’ at the least; and he looked for another era or dispen- 
sation — the Gospel period —in which, the Jews being cast out of the kingdom, Chris- 
tianity should be preached, and salvation should come to the Gentile world. Then an- 
other period must be taken into the account, when the fulness of the Gentiles having 
been gathered in, blindness should be taken away from the Jews, and all Israel be 
saved. Now, we submit briefly, that upon the very face of this matter, there are good 
reasons for supposing that St. Paul did not expect that all this would transpire before 
he, exposed to martyrdom every day and hour, should himself taste death, or before 
the generation then living should pass away. It is far easier for us to believe that Mr. 
Beecher, and those who agree with him, have misconceived and misinterpreted the 
Apostle, rather than that Paul, taught by revelation from heaven, should so thoroughly 
have misconceived and misinterpreted Christ. 
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law is eternal, the moral system is eternal, the system of 
penalties is eternal. Precisely how much, or how little, all 
this may mean to our minds is not perfectly clear. Did 
Christ teach eternal punishment? What has Mr. Beecher to 
say upon this point? ‘ Some,” he tells us, “ have supposed the 
doctrine of the Church was, that eternal punishment was visited 
on each particular man.” But why does he say some persons 
have held this, as if only a few had stood upon that ground, 
and those few were the exceptions to the general rule? It has 
been the general, current doctrine of “the Church,” or the 
Christian world; and it is the general current doctrine to-day 
of all who profess to believe in the eternity of punishment at 
all. The uniform doctrine of the Church has been, to put it 
in the mildest form, that each and every man * dying in sin,” 
must suffer eternal damnation. There can be no dispute 
among intelligent men as to what “ the Church” has held, or 
now holds upon this point. 

Mr. Beecher suggests, however, that there is ‘ another as- 
pect of this doctrine,’ and goes on to say that ‘ it is quite 
compatible with the holding of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment to suppose that punishment is not eternally inflicted on 
any one man.” Righteousness will always produce blessed- 
ness, sin will always produce pain; this law is continuous 
throughout eternity ; and future punishment may be eiernal, 
and “ yet no single individual be eternally punished, provided 
future punishment shall work in him reformation and change 
in the after life.” Is Mr. Beecher here stating his own posi- 
tion, the doctrine he himself holds concerning the law of retri- 
bution, and punishment in the after life? Looking back to 
the sermon of 1870, we find him, in naming the theories men 
have adopted, under a pressure, to escape the appalling doc- 
trine of eternal woe, alluding to this view as one — that “ the 
great law is eternal, but that individual men do not go into 
eternal suffering, because the system of penalties is eternal” ; 
but he expresses no opinion for himself upon the point and 
certainly does not say anything like this — “ future punishment 
does not imply that any man shall be eternally punished pro- 
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vided, it shall work in him reformation in the life to come.” 
In this sermon we have not a word touching infinite sin, and 
infinite punishment; not a word affirming that men are to be 
‘punished forever, because they will forever continue to sin. 
On the contrary we are tuld, in language about as clear and 
definite as Mr. Beecher ever employs when he discusses theo- 
logical points, that the sum of all Jesus taught is this: the 
distinction between righteousness and wickedness is eternal. 
Future punishment, in this sense, therefore, may be called 
eternal; . . but it does not follow that any one man will 
be punished forever, and no one man will be surely if future 
punishment reforms and changes him! Whatever, therefore, 
may be thought of Mr. Beecher’s statements, or of his reason- 
ing, the probabilities are, at best, that for the time, he has dis- 
carded the dogma of eternal pain and has found a way, how: 
ever misty and irrational it may seem to others, by which he 
can reconcile to himself the love of God, and eternal punish- 
ment; and by which, also, he can believe all Jesus taught 
concerning eternal punishment, and yet hold that not one 
human soul shall be eternally punished. Mr. Beecher we con- 
clude, for the present discards every ordinary form of the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. 

Of the steps by which he has reached this conclusion, but 
little need be said. One thing seems to us so plain that how 
it could have escaped his mind we are not able to understand. 
There is a moral law given men to obey, and there must be a 
penalty annexed for those who transgress the law; but if the 
penalty is not eternal punishment, for each and every trans- 
gression, then no man can prove that any individual will suffer 
eternal pain until he first proves that the man will forever 
persist in sin. Mr. Beecher does not undertake that impossi- 
ble task, but on the contrary suggests that future punishment 
may, at least, change and reform the evil doer. Mr. Beecher 
tells us that no one man need suffer the penalty of eternal 
punishment provided future punishment reforms him. Here 
the dogma of probation is swept away in a breath, and a door 
opened in the future by which evil men can come up out of 
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evil, into the kingdom of Christ and God. And here, it is 
conceded, first, that when men die, they have not attained 
“ permanence of character,” and second, are not sentenced to 
eternal punishment. It follows, too, that future punishment 
is parental, and intended to change men, and not for the worse, 
but to reform, and make them better. But suppose a man 
does reform, what has Mr. Beecher to say of his old, past sins, 
and of the conditions of forgiveness for that repentant soul ? 
Orthodoxy, the world over, alleges that he deserves damnation 
for his old sins. What does Mr. Beecher say? He must 
take, logically, one of two positions, that his demerit demands 
eternal punishment, but that on some plan the penalty will 
be remitted ; or that punishment continues as long as the sin, 
and that when the man repents and has become in character 
and spirit an obedient and righteous -man he no longer deserves 
punishment for his old sins. But let him consider well that 
he cannot put his new, fermenting wine into old bottles with- 
out both bursting the bottles and spilling the wine. 

Mr. O. B. Frothingham tells us, in a recent sermon, of a 
remark made to him by Mr. Beecher not long since, that Ply- 
mouth Church was tired of theology, and did not want to hear it 
preached longer. We do not wonder if Mr. Beecher’s theology 
seems to them as hazy as it does to us in re-reading these ser- 
mons on The Future Life and Future Punishment. The dis- 
tinguished preacher wishes to convince us that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment may be true and yet that no individual 
need be punished forever. We linger only to say, at last, in 
this imperfect review of a theme so vast, that if Matt. xxv. 46, 
his first text, proves eternal punishment in any possible sense, 
it must be held to affirm eternal punishment for sins past, and 
already committed ; and that it, therefore, has no possible ap- 
plication to any such theory of punishment as Mr. Beecher 
propounds in this last discourse. When, again, we are told 
that future punishment may reform, and so no one person may 
suffer forever, we reply, quickly, that, by parity of reasoning, 
future punishment may not reform; and that if it does not 
reform, then that it not only may be, but of necessity must be 
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eternal; and that, in that case, each sinner not reformed must 
needs suffer personally eternal punishment which is the very 
thing Mr. Beecher undertook to show that the proper doctrine 
of eternal punishment did not necessarily imply at all. 

Our last thought is this: if future punishment should reform 
men, and all sinners should finally come out of evil into good, 
and universal holiness and blessedness should be the final and 
glorious result, even then, by Mr. Beecher’s logic, the doctrine 
of eternal punishment would still be true, because moral dis- 
tinctions will exist forever, and the moral law of God is eternal. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The General Convention. 


WE HAVE before us a small volume, published by P. Price, 


New York, in 1841, entitled, “The Occasional Sermon, de- 
livered before the Universalist General Convention, at its Ses- 
sion in the City of New York, Sept., 1841; together with 
thirteen other Sermons, delivered on the same Occasion.” 
These Sermons occupy 263 pages, 18mo., of which the Occa- 
sional Sermon fills 40. Three were delivered on Tuesday 
evening, by A. A. Miner, of Methuen, Mass., W. 8. Balch, of 
Providence, R. I., and Asher Moore, of Philadelphia; the Oc- 
casional on Wednesday morning, by T. J. Sawyer, of New 
York; one on Wednesday afternoon, by Hosea Ballou, 2d, of 
Medford, Mass. ; four on Wednesday evening, by Hosea Ballou, 
of Boston, Mass., Sebastian Streeter, of Boston, Mass., Merritt 
Sanford, of Middletuwn, Conn., and John M. Austin, of Dan- 
vers, Mass.; one on Thursday morning, by E. H. Chapin, of 
Charlestown, Mass. ; one on Thursday afternoon, “ at the close 
of which about five hundred individuals participated in the 
Communion services,” by O. A. Skinner, of Boston, Mass. ; 
three on Thursday evening, by T. J. Greenwood, of Marlboro, 
Mass., S. R. Smith, of Albany, N. Y., and, H. G. Smith, of 
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Berlin, Conn. It was an age antecedent to that of honorary 
degrees; and honored names appear which have “ put on im- 
mortality.” But the matter most remarkable is the absorp- 
tion of the time by preaching. The Convention formally began 
on Wednesday morning, and closed on Thursday afternoon: 
three times a day the gospel trumpet sounded from the pulpit, 
while the Convention stole a few moments between in which 
to transact its business. We have not access to the Minutes ; 
but we well know what that business was. It was simply to 
keep up the forms of Conventional organization, and to pre- 
pare for the session of 1842. Those who attended it were 
drawn by the hope of hearing sound and able preaching. The 
Convention was not organized for work, but for spiritual feast- 
ing, and it fulfilled its purpose. 

We turn to the “ Minutes of the United States Convention 
of Universalists, for 1859,” the first of the published series, 
unbroken since, save in 1864. It was held at Rochester, 
N. Y. On Tuesday evening, “ Rev. J.G. Adams made an able 
address on Sunday Schools,” and, besides, nine sermons were 
preached, and four conferences held. But the Minutes show 
a due consideration of important business. The Report of a 
“Committee on Publication” shows a previous desire “ to 
initiate measures for the establishment of one or more relig- 
ious newspapers to be under the direction of the General Con- 
vention.” Negotiations were had, but nothing came of it. 
There was, however, a vote in the Convention of 1859, “ that 
it is expedient and desirable to establish a publishing house 
under the control of this Convention.”” In accordance with 
this, a Committee was appointed “ to devise a plan of opera- 
tions.” We may say, that Trustees were appointed, with in- 
structions to become incorporated; but for want of funds, 
nothing was done, and at last the annual appointment of Trus- 
tees ceased. Both the movement for a Conventional paper, 
and that for a General Publishing House, were expedients for 
the raising of money for missionary and other general work. 
The success of the Methodist Book Concern was constantly 
quoted ; but one difference between Methodists and Universal- 
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ists was not recognized: namely, the individualism of the lat- 
ter, the esprit du corps — the church spirit, of the former. 

A Committee on Church organization reported: “ We want 
a more efficient organization”; “a better registration” ; 
better Sabbath Schools ; more thought of the Church ; “a more 
profound and general sense of our constant doctrinal work” ; 
“more earnestness ; more missionary impulse; more willing- 
ness and desire to work; more readiness to give; more de- 
nominational public spirit; more sense not only of general 
Christian, but of special denominational, obligations; in a 
word, more sectarianism;” especially, “more enthusiasm, 
more consecration, more esprit du corps among our ministers.” 
The Report fairly rings with earnest zeal, and the author, 
Rev. Dr. Brooks, speaks with the voice of a prophet. 

It seems, also, that a Board of Missions had been appointed ; 
for the Executive Committee of such a Board reported at the 
Convention of 1859 that no meetings had been held, or busi- 
ness performed, during the past year. ‘ Report accepted, and 
Board discharged.” A new Committee was appointed, ‘ to 
devise a plan for the organization of a large body.” Nothing, 
however, came of this. 

The two Conventions we have cited mark two eras in the 
history of our Church. That of 1841 was of the time when 
the General Convention provided simply a feast to be enjoyed, 
and not a work to be done. That of 1859 intimates the fer- 
vent desire of those who most loved our Church, that it might 
manifest a unity, not only of spiritual fellowship, but of prac- 
tical purpose. Our nebulous organization was acquiring so- 
lidity and strength ; and though the record shows continual 
failure of plans, there was a hopeful persistence of aim which 
prophesied success. And our recent history is the legitimate 
fruit of the agitation of those years, at the time so unsatis- 
factory. 

The Chicago Convention of 1877 evidences the great progress 
of our Church in practical unity. While we maintain sufficient 
individuality, we have lost much of our old individualism: 
while we have enough parish and State pride, we are nurtur- 
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ing a wholesome pride in our whole Church, and a deeper love 
for it. When we compare our contributions for general work 
with those of other churches, we are ready to veil our faces: 
when we think of the obstacles which have been overcome, and 
remember how recently our people had never given a dollar 
for general purposes, however much for parish prosperity, we 
once more lift our heads. The Chicago Convention had its 
“feast of fat things,’— never had any a richer, but it had 
business to do and provide for. And it attended to its busi- 
ness, and settled it, whether or not to universal satisfaction. 
And who will say that our General Convention is not a benefi- 
cent power? We well remember when the State Conventions 
refused to grant powers to the General Convention, and when, 
of course, they had no power of their own. They thought 
power dangerous in the hands of their own representatives ! 
But it is probable that the stronger the General Convention, 
the stronger the State Conventions; and the stronger these, 
the stronger the parishes. It may be, that the greater the 
success of the General Convention in its aims, the wider the 
prosperity of the parishes which find in it their final represen- 
tation. ‘In union is strength”; “ united we stand, divided 
we fall”: so evident that the phrases have become platitudes, 
and yet how long it has taken us to have a practical knowledge 
of their truth! There are still some who say “ they,” instead 
of “ we,” when they speak of the General Convention. Yet 
every Universalist who lifts his finger, or pays a dollar, for the 
promotion of parish prosperity, may truly say, in the words of 
our Trustees, “Our Church is ourselves. We are the Par- 
ishes ; we are the State Conventions; we are the General Con- 
vention.” And if “ we all learn to say ‘ we,’ in regard to all 
the institutions and interests of our Church, we shall secure 
by our loyalty an abundant and royal fruitage.” 

It was at Middletown, in 1865, that the first successful prac- 
tical work of the Convention was inaugurated. A Constitu- 
tion, just adopted, yielded the necessary powers ; and a Board 
of Trustees was elected, with instructions to become incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of New York. It was “ es- 
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pecially authorized to manage such funds as may be paid into 
the treasury for missionrry purposes;” while “the help of 
feeble churches and the establishment of new and permanent 
congregations ” was recognized as a missionary work. Among 
the original Trustees were James Cushing, Jr., who continued 
in the Board until his lamented decease, and Rev. Dr. Brooks, 
who remains an active, interested, and valuable member to 
this present. The Convention has since been pursuing its 
work as it has been able, and it has never had a closer fellow- 
ship than now. That is one of the most evident indications of 
the Chicago Convention. It was a more representative body 
than is usually gathered. Nearly all our State Conventions 
were represented; and not a whisper implied disloyalty or 
disunion. 

At every annual session, an exhibit is made of the Murray 
Fund, and an account of the disposition of its income. We 
are reminded of the grand work of 1870. The accumulation of 
over $100,000 in one year, for general purposes, though far ex- 
celled in some other churches, was unexampled in ours. It 
proved that there was life at its heart, which but needed nor- 
mal stimulation to send its warm blood through the whole 
body. So long as we remember the wholesome enthusiasm of 
that year, not universal,— for we know of parishes that were 
not stirred by its associations,— yet general, we shall hope 
that our Church will not prove wanting in the hour of need. 
It demands courage in its ministers, as well as loyalty; and 
where those qualities are combined, its laity will generously 
answer its calls. 

That the Murray Fund has done great service cannot be dis- 
puted. How else, in the last four years, could have been ob- 
tained the needful money for general work? Yet its blessing 
is offset by some popular misconception. It is forgotten that 
not the Fund itself is consecrated to the work of the Church, 
but its income alone. Though the Board of Trustees has 
control of so large a sum, they may not expend it, however 
great the emergency. And they may not, without peril, even 
indirectly attempt to apply it to the purposes of the income. 
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It is to be invested on strictly business principles. The only 
questions are, Is the security ample and sure? and, Will it 
regularly pay interest? The other question, What contribu- 
tion ought we to make to aid parishes or students, or mis- 
sionary interests ?— pertains to the income, and not to the 
Fund. The Fund has been, all along, in charge of faithful 
men, liable to err. If it should not, like other property of a 
similar character, shrink in value, it will prove them to have 
been singularly careful in management. 

When the Fund was obtained, the income was pledged to 
*‘ the aid of theological students, the distribution of Universalist 
literature, church extension, and the missionary cause.” ‘The 
first object has shared most largely in the product of the Fund. 
Before the gathering of the Fund, the Board of Trustees had 
deemed it ‘a proper department of Missionary effort, to en- 
courage and aid in the maintenance of students in the Theo- 
logical School”’; and declared their purpose to “ make need- 
ful appropriations for the help of worthy young men who may 
desire to undertake the pastoral office after a complete theo- 


logical course.” The scholarships were at first free gifts; and 
under this provision something over $5,000. was applied. The 
method was changed to loans in 1868. Up to the Buffalo 
Convention, 1869, there had been applied to tis object about 
$8,000. Since that time, the sums so applied, the sums re- 
paid, and the total of income from the Murray Fund, have been 
as follows: 


Scholarships. Repaid. Income. 
1870 $3,900. 
1871 6,060. $180. $3,460.89 
1872 6,180. 60. 9,288.88 
18738 6,000. 260. 7,786 11 
1874 5,610. 468.75 8,391.49 
1875 8,160. 1,049.10 10,304.11 
1876 7,200. 1,092. 8,357.05 
1877 7,620. 1,982. 7,711.60 


os —_— 


$50,780. $5,091.85 $55,300.18 
It will thus be seen that, deducting the repayments, about 
82 1-2 per cent. of the income of the Murray Fund has been 
devoted to one of the purposes of its foundation, leaving for 
church extension and missions (say) 17 1-2 per cent., with 
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such share of the amount received from other sources as might 
be assigned, after the payment of current expenses, and a large 
amount of interest upon a debt occasioned in part by appro- 
priations for scholarships in 1870-1. 

That every dollar expended in this department of the Con- 
ventional work has been specifically fruitful, no one will pre- 
tend. That the money, upon the whole, has been beneficially 
applied, may be confidently affirmed. Its fruits are already 
manifest. Some of the most. promising of our ministry have 
become so through theological training, which would have 
been impossible to them if it had not been for the friendly hand 
of the Convention. We know it is feared that the young theo- 
logue is made less self-reliant by such help; but it seems to 
us that the provision for repayment sufficiently qualifies any 
unfavorable influence which might result from leaning upon 
aid. We doubt whether our students have been greatly de- 
moralized by the scholarship system; though a few may have 
proved themselves unworthy of the aid extended to them. 
There can be no doubt that a continuance of the system, har- 
monized with the demands of other departments of our general 
work, and the financial necessities of the hour, will be attended 
with the best results; and we would most heartily deprecate 
any attempt to cast aside, as an object unworthy of further at- 
tention or sacrifice, the aid of students for the ministry. 

The Chicago Convention, we apprehend, acted wisely in 
funding the repayments of Scholarship loans, the income to be 
added to the annual appropriations for scholarships ; although 
this creates an immediate, but, we trust, a temporary incon- 
venience. It adds to the permanent and steady sources of in- 
come; and in a few years will demonstrate its utility. 

Reference has been made to the debt of the Convention. 
This debt substantially accrued during the canvass for the 
Murray Fund. It was not wholly or principally made up, as 
some suppose, of the expenses of collecting that Fund. It 
could have been paid off, long ago, had the Convention or the 
Board of Trustees since pursued the policy which would have 
prevented its accumulation. But that policy, a temporary ces- 
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sation of its work, would have been fatal to the interests of 
our Church. There is no blame, but honor, to the Trustees 
and other friends of the Church, who manfully met the neces- 
sities of the hour, when all the streams of Conventional income 
were turned into the Murray Fund. That is the cause of the 
debt. That it has not been greatly reduced, or even wiped 
out, is due to the persistency with which the Convention has 
pursued its objects. Smaller appropriations for those objects 
would have sunken the debt, if not obliterated it; and yet it 
was perhaps wise to do all that it has attempted to do in the 
past. Though the least of two evils, however, the debt ought 
now tobe removed. The Convention has paid out, since 1869, 
about $11,000. upon the single item of Interest. The debt 
swallows up over $1,500. per annum, which brings no return, 
save the patience of creditors. So much of money accruing is 
abstracted from useful work. So much is annually sunken in 
the sea, or buried deep in the earth, never to rise again. The 
debt in other ways hinders the progress of the Conventional 
work. It checks the flow of contributions, and bars the in- 
crease of the Murray Fund. It chills all appeals to the gen- 
erosity of the people, who cannot see the debt in the light of 
the facts, and look upon it as the result of extravagant ex- 
penditure, which it certainly is not. We rejoice in the hope- 
ful effort to make it a thing of the past. We are confident 
that the Providence Convention, 1878, will see the effort ac- 
complished; and that. the chorus of praise to God, “from 
whom all blessings flow,” will be the more heartfelt and jubi- 
lant. 

An object of the Convention, aimed at from the beginning, 
even before the aid of students was thought of, is the further- 
ance of the Gospel by means of missionary operations of various 
kinds. Attention has been given to this object, according to 
the straitened means of the Trustees. Criticism of the policy 
pursued is disarmed, by the fact that that policy has been uni- 
formly endorsed by the Convention, and, in part, suggested by 
it. While, undoubtedly, good has been done by appropria- 
tions for missions, we apprehend that the agents of the Con- 
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vention have learned by experience how to modify their policy, 
so that more successful results may follow. 

In 1867, the Board of Trustees concluded,.from their expe- 
rience of eighteen months, ‘ That it is expedient, whenever 
the suitable person who will engage in the work may be se- 
lected, to appoint a General Agent of the Board, who may su- 
pervise the operations of the Board and aid in the more com- 
plete organization of Universalists ; who may visit the Conven- 
tions, Societies, and Churches of Universalists throughout the 
country, as he may have opportunity, to make appeals in be- 
half of the Missionary, Educational, and other interests of our 
Church; attempt the rehabilitation of suspended Societies, and 
suggest the help of weak ones; nominate local agents for the 
collection of funds ; propose the formation of circuits; and in 
all wise ways, by counsel or otherwise, aid the Churches toward 
a greater prosperity.” The suggestion met the approval of 
the Convention, and has been often confirmed. But difficulty 
has been found in securing approved agents. The office, rec- 
ognized as that of General Secretary, has been.only intermit- 
tently filled: 1. By Rev. Dr. Brooks, 1867-’8; 2. By Rev. 
Dr. Saxe, 1869-’71; 3. By Rev. R. H. Pullman, 1873~-’6. 
That such an agent is needed, is demonstrated every year. 
The Trustees, each having other interests to foster, cannot give 
personal attention to details, or make that visitation which is 
needful to secure the familiarity of the people with the pur- 
poses and methods of the Church at large, represented in the 
General Convention. The suggestion of an agent was the 
fruit of experience; and still experience bears testimony. 
The cost may be large; but the benefit should be commensu- 
rate. The agent wonld be eminently the representative of the 
General Convention ; the overseer of its interests; the helper 
of its parishes ; its chief missionary; the organizer of its fluid 
elements; the supervisor of its financial work. The time will 
come when the Church at large will recognize his usefulness, 
and will not dispense with his services. But his appointment, 
like that of a parish minister, must not be “ on speculation.” 

-The want must be felt, and the means provided from other 
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sources; and then his labor, whether of financial or of other 
purpose, can best be done. 

Another work lies before the General Convention through 
the thoughtful piety of the late John G. Gunn, of Nyack, 
N. Y.: that of aiding destitute or infirm clergymen or their 
surviving families. The Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund, amount- 
ing to $3,000., though contributed by a citizen of New York, 
is not to be applied to clergymen in fellowship with that Con- 
vention, because of the ample Fund with which it is already 
endowed, with the same view. It was established in 1873; 
and already $1,850. has been applied to its holy purpose. It 
was the expectation of the donor that others would do a simi- 
lar service. So may it be: whether by enlargement of this 
fund, or the foundation of another. The Harsen Fund was 
originally, we believe, less than $10,000. It has become, by 
accretion, more than $30,000., and it still grows; and many 
are the distressed soldiers of the cross and careworn widows, 
whose burdens have been lightened by it. 

While, however, the product of permanent funds is a sure 
reliance for some means of our work, they do not yield enough ; 
and recourse must therefore be had to the bounty of parishes 
and people. Indeed, if permanent funds were calculated to 
dry up that stream, we should doubt their utility. As a fact, 
the annual contributions, though not as generous as they 
should be, are larger than they were in the years before the 
gathering of the Murray Fund. These may be greatly en- 
larged ; and, we think, as the spirit of unity is strengthened, 
they will be. The Missionary Box, too, is a device which 
should have produced for the General Treasury a larger an- 
nual income. Let it be fostered in our homes, and take its 
place in the family room, to be a daily reminder of our Churches, 
in their corporate unity,— the General Convention. 

Another year has begun. New needs are manifest. New 
appeals are made to the Church love and generosity of our 
people. The Trustees should be put amply in funds for the 
work assigned tothem. There should be larger and more 
numerous annual contributions from the parishes. A sufficient 
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appropriation for scholarships depends upon their increase. 
Let the Missionary Box be put in its place, and its rills be 
turned into the full stream of the popular bounty. Let the 
debt be obliterated. Let the Murray Fund, the Gunn Fund, 
the Scholarship Fund, be enlarged. “ The door of opportunity ” 
is open wide before us. In the words of the Trustees, “If we 
are ‘ obedient to the heavenly vision’ which has dawned upon 
us, in the bright revealments of a broad faith, the splendors 
of an immortal hope, and the clear announcement of a loftier 
and more loving righteousness, we have great harvests of 
spiritual and social success together. No religion that ever 
blessed the world may be so intensely loved as ours. 

It is ‘sour Church,” as well as “ our Parish,” or *‘ our Home.” 
It should be fostered, as ours, and a generous share of spare 
moneys devoted to its aggressive work. So will we have the 
help of the Lorp, because we have sacrificed to help ourselves. 
The faithful shall have the crown of life. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Francke and Muller — Natural or Supernatural? 


The Life of Trust: Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George Muller, 
written by Himself. With an Introduction by Francis Wayland. A New Edition, 
brought down to the Present Time, including his Visit to America. New York: Shel- 


don & Co. 

“THERE is nothing new under the sun,” said the wise man of old 
George Muller of Bristol, England, who is now among us, is only a 
copy of Francke of Halle, in Germany, whose fame was in all Europe, 
and even in America, more than a century and a half ago. In 1830 
Muller, who is a Prussian by birth, went to England, and became a 
pastor, but refused a salary, believing that God would provide for his 
wants in answer to prayer. In 1834 he founded his Orphan Asylum, 
the means being furnished, he affirms, in answer to his prayers. This 
institution has grown under his care until now the annual expenses 
amount to more than $200,000, all which comes in regularly from 


day to day in answer, as he believes, to prayer and faith in the Living 
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God. Mr. Muller has received and expended on the buildings, con- 
sisting of five immense stone structures, with all the smaller outbuild- 
ings, not less than $2,750,000, every penny of which, he says, has 
been sent to him voluntarily, without any solicitation on his part. He 
feeds, clothes and educates 1200 orphan children, relying solely on the 
voluntary contributions of friends and strangers. He prints and dis- 
tributes the Scriptures, and generously maintains several missions to 
the poor. He has no endowment, no funds, no great patron, no titled 
friends, no certain income. He began his work alone in 1834, and 
has carried it on ever since. He believes in prayer and relies on it. 
Whatever he wants he prays for. If he wants health or grace, flour 
or money, bricks or clothing, he asks God for it and gets it. So he 
says, and apparently believes. In all 16,000 orphans have come under 
his care, during the forty or more years since he began his work. 
Whatever may be said of his theory of prayer, the facts are sufficiently 
remarkable, and the work itself one of the noblest monuments of Chris- 
tian charity in this or in any other age. 

The book whose title we have given will furnish the reader with 
the story of the life and labors of this remarkable man in greater de- 
tail than is possible for our pages. It will interest, and amply repay 
the reading. 

Mr. Muller caught his inspiration from the story of his coun- 
tryman’s wonderful labors in the same department more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago, as he tells us in these pages. In Halle, 
as in Bristol, the stranger’s attention is attracted to a group of 
massive and handsome buildings constituting one of the striking 
features of the city; and on inquiry he learns that these are known 
as Francke’s Orphan Houses, which institution was the wonder 
of Europe at the time named, and is still in a most flourishing working 
condition. It comprises besides the Orphan House proper, a Divinity. 
School, a Teachers’ Seminary, a Free Table, a Latin School, an 
Apothecary’s Department, a Book Store, a Publishing Department, 
with fonts of Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic type, among the 
most complete in the land, a Home for Widows, an Establishment for 
the care of Poor People, and another for Strolling Beggars. 

We think our readers will be interested in some extracts from a 
pamphlet lying on our desk, giving an account of this establishment, a 
century and a half ago, by adistinguished American. The title follows 


as near as we can reproduce it in our type: 
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Nuncia Bona e Terra Longinqua. 


A Brief Account of some 
GOOD & GREAT THINGS A DOING FOR 


the Kingdom of GOD, 
In the midst of EUROPE. 
Communicated in a Letter to —— from 
Cotton Mather, D.D. & F.R.S. 


BOSTON in New England: 
Printed by B. Green, tor Samuel Gerrish at his Shop on the North side 


of the Town-House. 
1716, 


In an enthusiastic introduction Dr. Mather states that he “hath 
been honored with very copious letters from Professor Franckius,”’ 


whereby he is enabled to give his friend “the Refreshment of Good 
News from a far Country.” On page 3 he says, 


“ All the World has read the amazing Story, how without any 
Fund, but a Pure Dependence on the Providence of God our Saviour 


to carry him thro’ his Undertaking, he first of all began to commit a 


few Poor Jgnorants unto a Pious Tuition. His Intention being di- 
vulged, God stirred up the Hearts of Good Men, both near at hand, 
and further off, to send in their Bounties to him; and such Occasional 
Bounties anon enabled him to build a Capacious Orphan-House, 
wherein he has now lodg’d, fed, and cloathed a Multitude of Poor 
Children; and by Tutors flaming with Excellent Piety, bestowed a 
Religious Education upon them, till they are sent forth to proper 
Employments, or the riper Witts among them set a part for the Uni- 
versity. ‘The Number of Persons thus nourished in this Orphano- 
Tropheum at this Time is near Five Hundred; and it has been Sub- 
sisted for above Twenty Years by an amazing Providence ot Heaven, 
sending in Supplies unto them from the Chariity ot Well-disposed 
Persons, in many Parts of Hurope, and such as are hundreds of Miles 
distant from them; Yea, and it may be from America too. They 
have often been brought to the last Meal in the Barrel, and the Faith 
of this Great Man has had many and marvellous Zrials; but they 
never once wanted any Thing, that was needful for them. They have 
liv’d, and still do so, like the Jsraelites on the Manna rained from 
Heaven upon them in the Wilderness. The Grand Maxim of this 
faithful Man, is, Rectius ad Patrem, quam ad Fratres ; Better depend 
upon God than upon our Friends. And God countenances him in it, 
with such Displayes of his Providence, as no Age since that of Man’s 
eating the Food of Angels has ever Parrallel’d.” 

“This Great Man has gone on to the Erecting of Schools, wherein 
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the main Thing, that is taught, is Pure Religion, and Undefiled ; but 

then all sorts of good Literature accompany it. The German School 


has One Thousand, and Six hundred Scholars in it; thirty two Classes, 
and Eighty Six Tutors. The Latin, Greek, and Hebrew School, has 


Fourteen Classes, and Twenty.Six Tutors, and above Three hundred 
Scholars. He has built a Mighty Dining Room, where hundreds of 
Poor Students have an agreeable Table furnished for them. 

“There is a Nosocomium, which is an Hospital for the Sick, where 


they are well provided for, and visited every Day. Here Lodges a 


Veterane Student in Theology, who every Day goes to the Sick, with 
his best Endeavours for their Spiritual Advantage; and also Notes 
down what he finds Observable, and Memorable among them. 
“There is a Gynecium, for Young Gentlewomen, who are taught at 
the Expence of their Parents, first, those Things, which to know, is 


Life Eternal ; then, Writing, Arithmetick and something of the Living 


Languages. Their Tutoress is One of the best of Women. 

“There is another Edifice for the Reception of Indigent Young 
Women ; especially such as fly from the Popish Persecutions. There 
are also two Cherotrophea, where Poor Widows are supported. 

“Among other more singular Things, there is an, Hnglandishe 
Haus, that is, an English House, in which there are a Number of 
English Scholars, whose work it is to translate, either out of, or into 
the English Tongue, agreeable Books of Piety. And a, Collegium 
Orientale Theologicum, where a Number, & some Greek Youths 


among them, Study the Oriental Tongues, that so there may be nota- 
ble Things done for the Promoting of Piety, in the more Eastern 
World. But that which particularly pleases me, is a Preceptorum 
Seminarium, or a Nursery for Tutors ; in which they that are pecul- 
iarly designed for the Zuztion of Others, do spend a couple of Years, 
that they may become furnished with the Skill, & Grace requisite 
unto a most useful Discharge of that Employment. A Seminary 
wondrously prospered of God!” 

“ Besides Editions of the Sacred Scriptures in the Sclavonie Tongue, 
for the Use especially of the Poor Bohemians and Hungarians ; He 
has ordered several Editions of the New Testament in the Vulgar 
Greek ; wherein there is the Romaie (as ’tis called) on the one side, 
and the Authentic on the other, as a Present unto the Poor Greek 
Churches under the Mahometan Oppressions. 

“But then for Germany, behold what has been done! He entred 
into a Consultation with a Person of Quality, Named Cansteinius, 
who favoured his Design; the Effect whereof was, that by the Year 
1712, they had first the New Testament, with the Psalter, and then the 
whole Bible, all standing at once in Forms ready Composed, and so 
capable of being Printed off, that thereby, and some other Forecast, 
they have brought the richest of Treasures to so Low a Price, that a 
New Testament with a Psalter is to be Sold for two of those Groshens, 
which are the Sixty Third Part of an English Pound Sterling; and 
a Bible in Duodecimo is to be Sold for One and twenty of those 
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Misnian Groshens, whereof there are an hundred & twenty Six in an 
English Pound ; & a Bible in Cctavo for Thirteen. Of New Testa- 
ments in a few Months Eight & Thirty Thousand were disposed ot ; 
and of whole Bibles Fifteen Thousand. Within a few Years, and 
since the Light of Hvangelical Piety thus breaking forth in the Heart 
of Germany, there have been more Volumns of the Scriptures vended, 
than in the whole Period of Time, from the Reformation until Now ; 


and never were they so cheap since the World began.” 


These statements of the vast and beneficent work of Francke can- 
not but remind the admirers of Muller of the words of “The Preach- 
er” — “Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new? 


it hath been already of old time, which was before us.” A few ex- 


tracts from Francke’s journal will show how entirely he was in faith, 
and prayer, and experience, the prototype of Muller: 


“In 1698 a Christian lady sent me a ducat with this word, that 


once a ducat had come to her most opportunely for her wants, and 


that she sent me one with the hope and prayer that God would bless 
my poor orphans by putting into my hands a great pile of ducats. 
Very soon after, another friend brought me twenty-five ducats more. 


The same day a person in Sweden sent me two ducats; and not long 
after, I received through the post twenty-five more, without the donor’s 


name. Not many days elapsed before an old friend of the institution, 
who had given me money before, sent twenty ducats; and not long 
after all this, Prince Louis of Wiirtemburg died, and in his last hours 
drew from his drawer a satin purse containing five hundred ducats, 
and said, ‘This is for the Orphan House at Halle.” This last gift 
was of inestimable service in enabling me to go on with the building. 

“On the 10th of March I was wholly out of funds. To my surprise 
a public hangman came in to see me, and brought me four dollars, 
which, gave me new assurance of the favor of God. 

“Soun after this we were out of every thing. The steward came in 
with his accounts, and showed me how sore was our need. I had no 
money for him, and he had nothing for the household. It was another 
of our dark hours. I bade him hope on, and have faith, and then 
continued my own labor till I had finished what I was on, and then 
retired to pray. But just as I was closing the door to my room, a 
merchant appeared, and placed in my hand a roll containing twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars, for the needs of the Orphan House.” 


His Diary abounds in such entries as follows: “ From a poor stu- 
dent, three dollars ;” “ From a widow, twenty cents ;” “ From a mer- 
chant, the bequest of a thousand dollars ;” “ From a little child, with 


its love and its prayers, nine cents;” “ From an Englishman, twenty 


dollars ;” “ From a pastor, thirty-six cents ;” “ From a school-master, 
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fifty cents.” This is precisely the way in which Muller talks, and 
both men claim that these gifts come through the special action of the 
spirit of God on the minds and hearts of their benefactors — in other 
words, that it is a supernatural answer to prayer, inasmuch as without 
prayer these gifts would not have come; or the men, left to their nat- 
ural impulses, would not have bestowed them. 

An English correspondent of T’he Oongregationalist, our Orthodox 
neighbor, marvels at the “ado” which American Christians make over 
Muller, and says, “his statement that he solicits no aid; asks for no 
support; appeals for no practical patronage, is, to say the least, mis- 
leading. Does he not publish a yearly account of the receipts and 
expenditures of his institution? What is that but an appeal for con- 


tinued patronage. His tour through the United States is an advertise- 
ment of his orphanage, as big as your country. What is the consist- 


ency then of the man’s trying to conceal a fact so palpable, and foist 
upon the credulity of Christendom the idea that the Highest goes out 


of his ordinary way and works miracles, to honor the faith of George 
Muller. There is not an institution in the world so widely advertised 


as George Muller’s, and it is supported not on account of his faith, 


but because of its usefulness.” But neither Muller nor the editor of 


his book ignore works as the outcome of faith. Muller urges work, 
and advertises by lectures, reports, tracts, &c. It is a mere techni- 


cality on which he stands, viz.: that he does not personally ask man, 
but only God, for help. 


But after all, the facts, as we have said, are very remarkable in 
their consecutive relations, whether we allow the claims of these men, 
or not; and we think, if there be no over-statements, any one having 
a similar experience, continued through years, might be pardoned for 
leaning to the theory of Francke, and Muller, and Mather. 


Destruction of Soul and Body in Hell. 


‘*Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.’’— Matt. x. 28. 


One of the chief sources of error in the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures is the practice of forcing upon them an interpretation according 
to the letter, instead of the general spirit and manifest intention of the 
writer or speaker. No books of any age or nation have ever been 
subjected to such remorseless criticism, such unsparing torture, as 
those of the Old and New Testaments. Torn up by the roots, crushed, 
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ground, sifted and made up into pabulum for the sustenance of worn 
out, superannuated, dying creeds, the words have been compelled to a 
service for which they were never intended, and never thought of by 
those who uttered them. Lange’s Commentary is an example of the 
manner in which every word and every phrase has been ‘taken apart» 
analyzed, and resolved into its constituent elements, in order to be 
used for the support and maintenance of the dogmas which a corrupt 
Church ages ago borrowed from the Jews and Pagans, and has not 
been honest enough to return to their original owners. 

Such treatment of the language of the Bible proceeds substantially 
upon the false ground that the speakers and writers were scholars ad- 
dressing scholars, instead of, as in the New Testament largely, plain, 
uneducated men addressing men of the same class, the uneducated 
masses of all nations. They did not use words in a nicely critical 
manner, carefully discriminating every shade of meaning, and with 
special regard to their radical signification and original make-up. But 
without regard to critical accuracy, or any rules of rhetoric but that 
of an earnest faith and a loving heart, they spoke right on, intent only 
on delivering their message so as to reach the understanding and the 
affections of the common people. 

Often times, therefore, things are stated in a general way; truths 
are uttered in redundant phrase, with more words than are necessary ; 
repetition is frequent, sometimes arising from the causes named, and 
sometimes from the idiomatic. peculiarities of the language spoken ; 
superlatives, metaphors, figures of speech, parables and comparisons 
are common, as is the case in all Oriental tongues. And the reader 
must remember all this, if he expects to be instructed; must look, not 
for niceties of speech, not for philological exactness in the use of words, 
but only for the general thought, for the special lesson, encourage- 
ment, or warning, the one leading and essential truth which it is in- 
tended to enforce. 

Take such expressions as the following: “The Lord weigheth the 
spirits”; he “walks upon the wings of the wind”; “the Lord will 
come with fire, and with his chariots, like a whirlwind, to render his 
anger with fury,” &c. Now it would be as absurd as it would be use- 
less, to go into an elaborate exegesis of the words “walk,” “wings,” 
“winds,” &c., to show that winds cannot properly be said to have 
wings ; that wings literally, radically, strictly are the instruments by 
which a bird flies; and moreover that, if winds had wings it could not 
properly be said that God walked on them, since we walk with legs 
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and feet, and not with wings. And equally foolish would the critic be 
who should laboriously prove that God was a spirit, and therefore 
could not walk at all, nor ride in a chariot; and that if he did, he 
could not come like a whirlwind; and then go into a learned descrip- 
tion of the origin, character, peculiarities and action of whirlwinds, in 
order to demonstrate that there can be no resemblance between God 
and a whirlwind! 

It is not the root meaning of these words, nor the possible defini- 
tions of which they are capable, that we want, but the main thought 
of the phrase or metaphor, the thing which the speaker seeks to teach ; 
and that is obvious enough, without torturing every word upon the 
critical rack. “The Lord weigheth the spirits” —he discerns the 
thoughts of men, and takes account of their motives, desires and inten- 
tions. “He walks on the wings of the wind” —he is everywhere 
present, as the wind or the air is. “He comes as fire, or the whirl- 
wind, to render his anger with fury ” — figures of speech, all of them, 
the anger and fury as well as the fire and whirlwind, representing the 
suddenness and severity of the divine judgments on the wicked and 
rebellious. That is the truth taught, and that made manifest, it is a 
matter of little importance whether the word definitions of the dic- 
tionary, or the labors of the exegetical root-digger, agree with it or 
not. 

For the same reason it is idle and unprofitable to inquire into the 
literal meaning of the “angels,” and the “trumpet,” and “the clouds 
of heaven”; and of the phrases “the stars shall fall,” “the heavens 
shall be shaken,” the “sun shall be darkened,” in Matthew xxiv; or 
of the “ flaming fire,” the “ vengeance,” &c., in 2 Thess. i. They have 
no special significance separate from the general revelation of retribu- 
tion coming upon the persecuting and unrighteous Jews; any more 
than the “ring,” and “shoes” and “the best robe,” and “the fatted 
calf,” have specific signification beyond the general truth that the re- 
pentant prodigal was received back with great rejoicing. 

The same may be said of a multitude of similar passages — as “the 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God” ; 
“and thou Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shall be brought 
down to hell,” &c. It is a waste of time and labor to inquire criti- 
cally into the exact and literal meaning of the original words here 
rendered “ Hell”; or to prove that neither nations nor cities, as such, 
can be cast into hell as popularly understood. It is not ot the least 
moment whether the original is Sheol, or Gehenna, or Hades. The 
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intention is not to teach any particular doctrine about hell — its nature, 
locality or punishments, whether present or future, but the great fact, 
far more important to the world, and more general in its application, 
that the judgmeuts of God are sure to fall alike on the guilty, whether 
nation, city, or individual. 

So in the parable of “The Rich Man and Lazarus,” the one lesson 
taught is the rejection and punishment of the Jews, and the calling of 
the Gentiles into the privileges and blessings of the gospel. Hence it 
is wholly unimportant whether a special meaning can be found for the 
“five brethren,” “the great gulf,” “ Abraham’s bosom,” &c., or not; 
or whether the hell mentioned is gehenna or hades. As Professor 
Stuart says of the parable of The Good Samaritan, “comparison is not 
to be extended to all the circumstances of an allegory.” The truth 
to be illustrated should alone occupy our attention. “ Most of the cir- 
cumstances go to make up merely the veri-similitude of the narration, 
so that it may give pleasure to him who hears or reads it.” 

Let us now apply what has been said to the passage standing at the 
head of this article. Confessedly there are some difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory exposition, but if we can get at the main thought or 
lesson which the Saviour intended to teach, the details are not impor- 
tant. 

1. The first thing which challenges attention is the apparent incon- 
sistency between verse 28, and the following verses 29-31. In verse 
28 Jesus says to his disciples, “ Kear Him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell”; and then immediately proceeds to show them 
that they have no cause to fear Him, since He numbers the very hairs 
of their head in his gracious and special protection —“ Fear ye not 
therefore.” But this seeming inconsistency disappears on a careful 
examination of the context. 

2. Another point deserving notice is, that the body is to be destroyed 
in hell. Now if we insist upon any nice verbal criticism touching 
this hell, we must take in the fact that it is a hell in which this body 
of flesh and blood, the same which kings and governors can kill, may 
be punished or destroyed. Whether they locate it in this world or in 
the other, our Orthodox critics must make it consistent with this fact. 

3. If the meaning of our Lord is to be ascertained by a critical 
torture of every word in his address, then we must note that the soul 
is to be destroyed, as well as the body — destroyed, not tormented. 
No mention is made of any other punishment than this ; and of course, 
therefore, not of endless punishment. The doctrine of the passage, if 
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it is to turn on verbal criticism and not on common sense, is annthila- 
tion, not a life of endless torture. 

Let us now look at the passage from the level of these facts, and 
with the help of the context seek the purpose Christ had in view in 
what he says. By turning to verses 5--7, we find that he called the 
twelve to him, and, with the intention of sending them forth to preach 
that “the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” he gave them “power to 
heal all manner of sickness,” instructed them in the duties of their 
mission 8--13, warned them that they would be “as sheep in the 
midst of wolves,” that they would be “delivered up to the councils,” 
“brought before kings and governors,” “scourged in the synagogues,” 
and “hated of all men for his name’s sake.” But he urges them in 
spite of all these things to be faithful, not to fear their persecutors, ° 
but to “preach upon the housetops” the things he had told them; for 
“there is nothing ‘covered that shall not be revealed,” and time will 
show the truth of their teachings, and discover the divine character of 
their mission (16--27). 

Then comes the passage under review, in which the supposition is 
put forward that they may fear these kings and governors and coun- 
cils before whom they will be brought, and that the terrors of perse- 
cution, of prisons and death, may lead them to forsake the cause of 
truth and of God in order to escape these sufferings and save their 
lives. And here our Lord reasons with them in substance as follows: 

If you are ever tempted by these persecutions to turn from the path 
of duty, and deny the gospel, remember that ‘ whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my Father in heaven” 
(v. 33); and remember too that men can only inflict physical suffer- 
ing, while God, in his searching judgments against apostasy and sin, 
can reach both body and soul. Therefore “fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul, but rather fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell” —in other words, if you 
are influenced by fear, it is safer to fear him who can inflict on you 
the greatest evils. And this God can surely do, for while men can 
only afflict the body, and beyond that have no more that they can do, 
he can punish you in body and soul; because he can send upon you 
all the physical calamities which men can inflict, and beside these all 
the tortures of a guilty conscience, far more terrible than bodily suffer- 
ing; the remorse, and inward anguish, and spiritual retribution, with 
which he will surely visit treachery to the gospel and the cause of 
divine truth. Man may imprison, scourge, and kill you, but they can 
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not destroy the peace, and comfort, the everlasting life of the soul, 
which God bestows upon the faithful disciple, and which he alone is 
able to take away, and will take away in case of disobedience and 
apostasy. 

But in point of fact there is no cause for fear from either side, if 
you are faithful to the duties of the mission on which I send you; for 
you are under the constant care and protection of God “ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall to the 
ground without your Father. But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” And it is exactly here that we find the key to the ap- 
parent contradiction of telling them in one breath to fear God, and in 
the next not to fear him. But now how perfect the dependence of 
one part of the passage on the other; how consistent, harmonious and 
pointed the sentiment when seen in the light of a just interpretation, 
especially if we keep in mind that these injunctions were given just as 
the disciples were to set out upon a missionary journey to the unbe- 
lieving “ house of Israel” (6), from whom they were sure to encounter 
all manner of persecutions. 

Here then we have the leading thought, the one all-important lesson 
of the Saviour’s teaching, and it matters little whether it can be read 
out of the letter of the language employed or not, so long as it is in 
accord with the spirit of it. ‘There are many things in Christ’s teach- 
ing which cannnot be interpreted according to the letter. When he 
says in Matt. v. 39, 40, “whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also; and if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also,” we cannot 
suppose he is to be understood literally ; that he really means we are 
to ¢nvite insult and violence, or to give our cloak to the man who robs 
us of our coat.. We must accept the spirit of the teaching without re- 
gard to the letter; and the lesson taught is simply that we should 
overcome evil with good, and bless those who curse us. 

To return to the passage under examination; its teaching finds a 


striking illustration in the case of Judas, whose fate shows the sure 


retributions of the wickedness against which the Saviour had warned 
the twelve in that memorable interview. Judas betrayed his Master, 
denied the truth, and abandoned his apostolic office, and the criticism 


which labors to determine whether he went out and hanged himself, 


or died of excessive grief, is of small moment, compared with the fact 
that the divine judgment fell on body and soul alike, filling the one 
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with such uncontrollable anguish and distress and remorse as to end 
in destroying the life of the other. 


Another Chapter of Antiquities. 


WE have taken no note, as yet, of General De Cesnola’s last re- 
markable discovery of antiquities in Curium, a city of Cyprus, an 
island in the Mediterranean. The London Atheneum truly says that 
the circumstances attending the discovery have all the romance ot a 
story from the Arabian Nights. We have not space to go into details, 
and can only say that while measuring the shaft of a fallen column 
Cesnola observed under it a mosaic pavement, which on investigation 
showed a space of about-five feet square that had been broken up for 
the purpose of excavation. The digging had gone down only a few 
feet, and was then abandoned, no treasure having been found. The 
General took up the work anew, and going down far below his prede- 
cessor, at last came upon a passage cut into the native rock. Clear- 
ing this out the workmen discovered a doorway of what was supposed 
to be a tomb, closed by a slab of rough stone. On removing this, an 
oven-shaped chamber twenty-five feet high was revealed. After clear- 
ing away a portion of the earth which filled the room, they found a 
second doorway leading to another inner chamber ; and this to a third, 
and this to a fourth. Beyond this extended a passage about two feet 
high, cut into the rock, which was explored to the distance of one hun- 
dred and thirty feet without finding the end. This passage, and all 
the chambers were filled with fine dust, or earth, which had filtered 
through the porous, calcareous rock in which they had been excavated. 

And now for the discoveries: Instead of a tomb it was found that 
these chambers were in reality the Treasury of the temple. The im- 
mense collection of articles of value and of precious antiquities, shows 


that they had been hastily set down on the floor, and in some cases 
piled in heaps, probably during some political convulsion or invasion, 
for the purpose of concealment and security. But the alarm proved 


final, and temple and priest went down in the general wreck ; for it is 


evident that no one has ever touched the precious deposit from that 


day to this, and that Cesnola saw them just as they were left when 
the stone slab was hurriedly lifted into the entrance, and the earth 
filled in against it, and over it. 


In the first chamber the articles found were all gold and gems, num- 
bering 550; consisting of diadems, rings, earrings, bracelets, necklets, 
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large solid armlets, gold leaves, a solid gold cup five and a half inches 


in diameter, two inches deep, and beautifully decorated with a pattern 
of Egyptian work. The rings and gems, which are engraved, reveal 
the most exquisite skill on the part of the workmen. One pair of 


large gold bracelets have graved upon them in Cypriote characters 


the name of “ Eteander, king of Paphos.” He was one of the Cyprian 
princes who rendered homage to Assur-bani-pal, according to the in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian monarch, aud the age of the bracelets is 


therefore fixed at about B. C. 660. 


“ There were likewise cylinders of Babylonian origin and use, some 
of which have been ascribed by Assyriologists to epochs, respectively, 
1600, 1200 and 600 years B. C. A very considerable portion of the 
gems are scarabei of fine workmanship and easily recognizable origin 
some of them bear Greek letters, others characters which are, sev- 
erally, Egyptian or Assyrian. Of the Egyptian and Assyrian periods, 
a great number of the finest instances exhibit sacred subjects. The 
materials are agate, onyx, carnelian, chalcedony, jasper and sard. 

“Some of the gold ornaments are of hardly inferior value in history 
and art to the gems. . Among these several are declared equal to the 
best Etruscan examples in design and execution. This class of relics 
includes objects, which are enriched with superbly wrought Chimere, 
rosettes, and honeysuckle-like decorations of Greek fashion, but sub- 
ject to a decided and obvious Assyrian influence. Some are of solid 
gold, some of silver on gold, some of gold on silver, some of gold on 
bronze; a few are of hollow gold. Some comprise enamels in the 
filling in of the petals of flowers and the eyes of the Chimera. The - 
only objects not wholly of gold which occurred in the first chamber 
were three beautiful rock crystal amphore, mounted in gold, a very 
large signet ring, or stamp, and three other rings of the same material ; 
a necklace of rock crystal beads alternating with golden ones, and 
having a pendant of rock crystal shaped like a bottle.” 


In the second chamber all the articles were of silver, 280 in num- 
ber. This large discovery of articles in this metal is of great impor- 
tance both for the beauty of the ornamental work on them, and for 
the reason that, owing to the perishable nature of silver, antiquities of 
this material are very rare. The more important of these consist of 
variously formed vessels for domestic and ornamental uses, among 
which are spoons, earrings, amulets, fibule, probably a hundred cups, 
and sixty or more bracelets, most of which terminate in heads of asps. 
Some are more than a pound in weight. There are also two beauti- 
ful belts enriched with gold and ornamented after the Assyrian fashion ; 
and “two large pater, in a wonderful state of preservation, each 
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having a central boss, which is inclosed by a flat ring, both boss and 
ring being of gold, incrusted on the silver body of the vessel, the ring 


being decorated with lotus and palm leaves, and other subjects frequent 
in Egyptian and Assyrian art, and in this case showing a combination 


of the modes of design affected by each of these nations.” 


Some of these relics were so much oxidized that they crumbled on 
being touched, while others retain the brilliancy and whiteness of fresh 
silver. Some of these oxidized masses consist of as many as ten cups 
set into each other, and all converted into one lump; others are com- 
posed of five or six differently shaped vessels, which had been thrown 
into one heap, now run together forming one mixed mass. 

In the third room were found vessels of terra-cotta, alabaster vases, 
and fictile groups, which show the nice artistic taste and admirable 
skill of the ancient workmen. 

In the fourth chamber were found more than 500 bronze and copper 
utensils, such as candelabras, lamps, caldrons, vases of numerous varie- 
ties, paterz with reliefs, a tripod with animals round the base, and a 
candelabrum with animal feet ; four large lions’ heads of bronze, doubt- 
less belonging to a fountain ; eight heads of bulls with enamels in the 
eye. These probably belonged to a throne or chair of iron, for Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola found an oxidized mass of the latter metal within the 
space inclosed by the eight bulls’ heads. 

The whole number of pieces embraced in this wonderfully rich col- 
lection of antiquities, is 1505; and of these the articles in gold alone 
were valued in Paris at $60,000. 


Another important discovery of antiquities, of which we have made 
no mention is that of the late George Smith, which consists of about 
3,000 Babylonian tablets that he purchased at Bagdad during his last 
journey. They were stored in earthern jars deposited in one of the 
mounds of Hillah, three miles north of Babylon, and were discovered 
by some Arabs, the earth about them having been washed away by 
heavy rains. The tablets, which have been received at the British 
Museum, prove to be the “ account books ” of an eminent banking firm 
in Babylon, Messrs Gabi, or Egibi, & Son. The father after several 
years took his son into business, and when he retired, the son took in 
his son; and on the death ot this grandson the business seems to have 
been closed up, after flourishing, as the records show, for a long period 
of years, from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to that of Cambyses. The 
tablets consist of deeds, bills, mortgages, renewals of mortgages, records 
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of loans of money, sales of slaves, personal property, lands, &c. The 
rate of interest current in Babylon on loans was generally ten per 
cent., and much light is thrown on the social life of the Babylonians 
from the circumstance that witnesses of deeds are always described by 
their trade or profession. One of the tablets is dated in the reign of 
Belshazzar as king, being the first time his name has been found in 
connection with the royal dignity ; previous inscriptions having had 
reference to the time when he was described as the son of Nabonidus. 
Every transaction, and almost every tablet, is dated with the day, 
month and year of the reigning king, thus giving a complete chro- 
nology from Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchadnezzar to the Persian 
period. 

“ Besides the commercial records which the tablets reveal, there are 
several valuable inscriptions, one of which presents a complete calen- 
dar of the Babylonian year, and is presumed to be the office almanac 
of the firm. It gives all the days which are fortunate or unfortunate 
for the performance of certain events; as making journeys by land 
and water, building, feasting, lamenting, executing private and public 
duties, etc. ‘Two other valuable relics embraced in the collection con- 
sist of bronze statues representing deities. They are bending on one 
knee and holding long cones with the point downward, and are dressed 
in long robes confined at the waist witb a girdle, and a comical horned 
head-gear similar to that seen on the bulls. With the exception of 
the bronze statue of Anat, now in the Louvre, these are the only ex- 
amples of early Babylonian bronzes that have been discovered.” 


Archeologists and geologists tell us that this New World is really 
the Old World; in other words, that ours is geologically the oldest of 
the continents, and the seat of the earliest civilization of our race. 
Not long ago, in Stoddard County, Missouri, a singular discovery was 
made, and some relics of an unknown and forgotten race were ex- 
humed. An account of this discovery was given by a correspondent 
of the WV. Y. World. Among the articles brought to light was a tablet 
of glazed terra cotta almost as perfect as when deposited in the mound 
from which it was taken: , 


“Tt is ten and one-half inches wide, and thirteen inches long, and 
covered with characters clearly cut, bearing a suggestive resemblance 
to Sanscrit letters. On both sides of the tablet appear these unique 
hieroglyphs. The tracing was evidently done when the clay was yet 
soft and thin; it was dried, hardened and glazed. The whole appear- 
ance of this undeciphered leaf from the continent’s remotest history 
has many characteristics of the library tablets of the Assyrian King 
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Assur-bani-pal recently dug from the mounds at Nineveh, and when I 
remember how near the likeness is to the inscriptions in the old Mexi- 
can temple, I am persuaded that some explorer will yet have photo- 
graphs made of all these drawings and of that.discovered on a stone not 
far from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and comparing the strange records of 
the unknown races, ascertain their origin and determine, perhaps, the 
vexed question of unity. The characters on this Missouri tablet are 
arranged in regular lines or rows, and are clear and distinct in outline. 
A key to solve the mysteries involved in these two “pages” of pre- 
historic lore would be an “open sesame” to the profoundest mystery 
connected with the human race.” 


Life and Labors of Thomas Whittemore. 


Memoir of Thomas Whittemore, D.D. By John G. Adams, D.D. Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. pp. 390. $1.50. 


THERE are hundreds, thousands, scattered all through the land, 
who will welcome this book, and turn over its pages with a lively and 
tender interest. Thomas Whittemore’s name will always be one of 
the first and most honored in the history of American Universalism ; 
and in any picture of the Past or the Present of our Church, which 
the Future may paint, his will be one of the prominent figures occupy- 
ing the foreground. For forty years as editor, preacher, missionary 
and author, he was a power in behalf of Truth and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, whose influence it would not be easy to over-estimate. We 
cannot say what forces may have taken the place of Mr. Whittemore 
and the “Trumpet,” if they had never been; but there can be no 
doubt that the absence of these would have immensely lessened the 
present strength and prosperity of our own church, and have greatly 
delayed the beneficent change which has come over the beliefs and 
preaching of other churches. We do not ignore the influence of 
Channing and the Unitarians touching the Trinity, Total Depravity, 
Vicarious Atonement, &c.; but, as we have always affirmed, Hosea 
Ballou and Thomas Whittemore, by their preaching and their writing, 
have done more than all other agencies together to liberalize the 
thought, and break down the faith, of New England pulpits and 
churches in that “abomination of desolation,” the doctrine of endless 
punishment. 

These facts regarding Dr. Whittemore’s position, influence and 
labors, the Memoir brings into relief by following him from the be- 
ginning to the close of his public career, and noting down the occa- 
sions and evidences of his incessant activity in the promulgation, ex- 
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position and defence of the great doctrines of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; by putting on record the times and occasions of his public 
speaking, the topics of his sermons, lectures and addresses; by cita- 
tions from these, and from the editorials in which he did such brave 
and timely work for Universalism as a doctrine and a life, advocated 
some important reform, or took sides on some question of the public 
welfare. And we have to thank Dr. Adams for bringing freshly 
before us many things, which we had partially or wholly forgotten, il- 
lustrating Mr. Whittemore’s industry, devotion, and persistent and 
untiring labors in behalf of our cause. As we go over his pages, we 
are simply amazed that, with all the outside demands on his time, and 
strength, and talents, he could do so much work for Truth, and, 
under the circumstances, do it so well. Most heartily do we com- 
mend the reading of these records of a busy life to the young men of 
our ministry. It will help them to see what the Universalist ministry 
was in the past, and what sure rewards wait on industry, patience and 
faith. It will show them under what difficulties, and at what cost, the 
fathers sowed the seed which have sprung up into the ripened harvests 
that now wait their reaping. It will, it ought to, inspire them with new 
zeal and courage and faith, quicken them to new diligence and en- 
deavor, aud consecrate them anew as preachers and missionaries of 
the gospel of universal redemption. 

We should be glad, if space allowed, to go through the book chap- 
ter by chapter, and indicate its contents, and show how numerous and 
varied were the labors of Dr. Whittemore as Bank President, Rail- 
road President, Legislator and general Business man, beside those of 
Preacher and Editor — but this we must leave to the reader. We 
should be glad to give citations from his speech on the Third Article 
of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights making the support of Religion 
compulsory; from his speech on the Fugitive Slave Law in Faneuil 
Hall, and on Anniversary Week in 1856 in the same place, at the 
Reform Meetings, at the opening of Tufts College, and on other occa- 
sions ; but this also we must leave to the reader. We should be glad 
to quote the closing chapters entire; for their record of the last days 
of this brave soldier of the cross, and their faithful portraiture of his 
person, character and spirit, are rich in suggestions and inspirations to 
every true disciple of the Master. 

There is an added pleasure to our reading of this Memoir when we 
remember into how many New England homes it will go, and how 
many aged people of our Church, men and women, will linger over 
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the narrative, and recall with delight the times and places when and 
where they listened to Mr. Whittemore’s persuasive and eloquent pre- 
sentation of the Gospel doctrines, and saw the way opened from the 
bondage of creeds into the liberty and joy of a true Christian faith. 

Mr. Whittemore was, as Dr. Ballou justly said of him, “ by consent 
of friend and foe the people’s man above any other in our denomina- 
tional history. Possessing in a most extraordinary degree the faculty 
of reaching the popular mind, making himself understood by every 
grade of hearer and reader, speaking the language of the people, and 
speaking to them with a directness and familiarity which always arrest 
attention and awaken sympathy,” his ministry was probably crowned 
with more converts to the Truth than that of any man among us. 
Hence it is that this book, as we have said, will find a welcome in 
hundreds of homes, not in New England only, but in the far West, 
even to the shores of the Pacific. Many an aged Universalist will 
rejoice to renew through its pages his fellowship and conversation 
with the man to whom he owes his new-birth into the kingdom of 
God, his present glad faith, and the sweet peace with which he looks 
forward to his passage over the river into the realms of light. And 
multitudes of our young people too, we trust, will find in this Memoir 
new motives for honoring and loving the faith of their fathers, new 
reasons for loyally holding to their church, new inspirations to duty, 
good works, and a useful and righteous life. 

But we must come to a pause. Asa specimen of book-making this 
volume is one of the most perfect ever sent out by our Publishing 
House. The portrait is an admirable likeness, engraved on steel by 
H. W. Smith of Philadelphia, from an original painting in Tufts Col- 
lege Hall by Alvan Clarke. The composition and press-work are by 
the well-known John Wilson & Son of Cambridge. The paper is 
heavy and beautiful, and the binding is in gilt and black, beveled, 
extra cloth. It is sold at $1.50 to $1.75, according to style. 


Religious World. 


WE see it stated in one of our exchanges that at a recent session of 
the English Wesleyan Methodist Conference at Bristol, “several min- 
isters sent in their resignation on the ground that they no longer 
believe in the eternity of future punishment.” In accord with this we 
find a paragraph from the Christian Life, cited in the Christian Reg- 
ister, in which mention is made of “the wide-spread acceptance of 
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Universalism inthe English Church.” The editor says, “we have 
before us a purely Universalist sermon by Rev. Wm. Darling, of 
Buckhurst Hill, near London”; and then follows a lengthy extract, 
in which, speaking of heaven, he says, “ Is it indeed, a ‘blessed world,’ 
if its blessedness can alone be reaped by souls that have previously 
become hardened against the disturbing considerations and harassing 
solicitudes which a contiguous or even a remote hell would produce? 
These views of the Great Being are being displaced by such as har- 
monize more completely with the wants of the heart.” 

The Methodist Quarterly in a notice of Dr. Raymond’s “ Syste- 
matic Theology,” has the following paragraph, which shows the straits 
to which Christian men are driven in their efforts to save the doctrine 
of endless punishment in name, and at the same time escape the horri- 
ble conclusions to whiclr it leads in fact. We may add, however, that 
the device is not new, as it is substantially the ground taken by Augus- 
tine 1,500 years ago: 

“In his doctrine of retribution our author has reserved to himself a 
nice little bit of independence, perhaps of heterodoxy. He rejects an- 
nihilationism, post-mortem probation, restorationism, Universalism, 
and accepts the doctrine of eternal misery. But he limits the degree 
of misery to so small an amount that even the damned prefer exist- 


ence in damnation to non-existence. The eternal misery is, then, one 
which every body would prefer to annihilation.” 


Dr. R. W. Dale, the eminent English preacher, whose recent 
course of Lectures before the Divinity School of Yale College was so 
highly applauded by the faculty and the Orthodox clergy and press, 
is also a heretic on the question of endless punishment. ‘The Hart- 
ford Courant says he “is not a believer in the Orthodox hell. He is 
reported to believe that ‘immortality is not the indefeasible birthright 
of the soul,’ but that it is secured to the redeemed by the death of 
Christ, while extinction of existence will be the final doom of the im- 
penitent.” 

Rev. J. F. Merriam, an Orthodox clergyman of Springfield, has 
been retused installation by an ecclesiastical council, because he could 
not believe and preach endless torment; but the congregation, more 
sensible than the council, has decided to retain him as pastor. So the 
world and the church are justifying the truth of his brother’s assertion 
in his article in the Christian Union, that the belief in endless pun- 
ishment is “A Dying Belief.” But perhaps the most significant 
feature of the case was that, in a Council of fourteen ministers, a 
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change of one vote would have made a tie, and the chairman’s affirma- 
tive vote then would have ordained the applicant in spite of his rejec- 
tion of the old pagan dogma. Even the Congregationalist thinks it 
would have been better, in view of his piety and usefulness, to have 
recommended his ordination.as pastor by the church itself as an inde- 
pendent body. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, in reference to the above case has 
preached a sermon in which, according to the Independent, he has put 
on record some important facts bearing on the question, “ whether the 
doctrine of never-ending sin and suffering is fundamental to the evan- 
gelical system.” The statements fully justify our assertions regarding 
the increasing doubt and opposition to the dogma in evangelical 
churches : 


“Tn his summary of the doctrines which must be regarded as funda- 
mental Christlieb omits from his scheme that of eternal punishment. 
This cannot be from oversight. The Congregationalists of England, 
like the Evangelical Christians of Germany, are generally disbelievers 
in the doctrine. The Rev. Edward White, a prominent Congrega- 
tional minister of England, who is an annihilationist, stated in a late 
letter to T’he Spectator that few Congregational ministers besides Mr. 
Dale and himself were annihilationists, while ‘the popular doctrine 
among us just now is that propounded by Mr. Baldwin Brown, chosen 
as President of the Congregational Union next year; and this cannot 
be clearly distinguished from Universalism.’ Now, he would be a 
reckless man who should assert that the Christians of Germany and 
the Congregationalists of England have given up any of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity.” 


— Facts are constantly coming to light indicating the great riches 
and dense population in former times of Palestine and the districts 
adjoining. The more the subject is investigated the more proofs ac- 
cumulate showing the agricultural and mineral wealth, and large and 
busy populations in the past, fully vindicating all the statements of 
the Old Testament as thoroughly historical and reliable. The whole 
region is a land of ruins. Everywhere on hill and in valley there are 
remains of deserted cities and towns, revealing former industries, and 
the fact that once these places swarmed with crowds of workmen and 
laborers of all sorts, while the splendor and extent of the ruins show 
how numerous were the wealthy classes. Recently, according to the 
London Times, 


“Capt. Burton, at the invitation of the Khedive, has been exploring 
for minerals in the ancient land of Midian, east of the gulf of Akaba. 
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He found ruins of ancient towns built of solid masonry, roads cut in 
the rock, aqueducts, fortresses, artificial lakes, all the signs of former 
wealth and population. Gold, silver and other precious metals were 
found in abundance, and the ruined towns all had their mining works, 
dams for washing sand, furnaces, etc., and crushed rock and scorize 
were lying pleutifully about.” 


— The annual income of the Church of England is $36,000,000. 
The Church has 16,000 religious edifices, including thirty cathedrals, 
10,000 glebe-houses, thirty-one Episcopal palaces, and 1,000,000 acres 


of land, much of it in good condition for tillage. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Christianity and Humanity: A Series of Sermons by Thomas Starr King. Edited 
with a Memoir by Edwin Whipple. pp. Ixxx. 880. J. R. Osgood & Co. $2.00, 


Substance and Show, and Other Lectures. By Thomas Starr King. With an In- 
troduction, by Edwin Whipple. pp. xxiii. 434. J. R. Osgood. $2.00. 


The close intimacy and enduring friendship of the two men give 
Mr. Whipple the right to be Mr. King’s biographer; and his gifts as 
a critic exactly fit him for the work of editing the literary remains of 


the man whose intellectual and moral nature he had so thoroughly 


studied and analyzed, and so truly honored. And if our readers will 
turn to pp. 77--90 of this QuaRTERLY for Jan. 1850, and read Mr. 
King’s appreciative and genial review of ‘“ Whipple’s Lectures,” they 
will perhaps think, with us, that he is only paying off an old debt to 
his friend in his present biographical and editorial labor of love. At 


any rate he has furnished the material for a just judgment of Mr. 


King’s talents, gifts and acquirements; of his power as a preacher and 
public speaker ; and of the patriotism which gave him such potent in- 
fluence in California politics in the early days of the rebellion, and 
made him an efficient agent, as is universally acknowledged, in saving 
the State to the Union. 

The twenty-two Sermons which Mr. Whipple has selected from the 
two hundred read by him, and the twelve Lectures given in the second 
volume, have a wide range in subjects, and are, as all who knew the 


author would expect, remarkable for wealth of thought, breadth of 
treatment, grace of style, and for that quickening warmth and inspira- 


tion which always breathe through the speech of a man thoroughly in 
earnest. Of course we miss the magnetism of his voice and presence 


and personality, but no one can read these utterances of Mr. King, so 
full of his Christian spirit, his love of Man, his generous toleration of 
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all honest belief however antagonistic to his own, his superb scorn of 
all falsehood and meanness, of all treason to truth and conscience, to 
country and humanity, without being roused to larger intellectual and 
spiritual life, and lifted to a higher level of ambition and endeavor. 

“The Divine Estimate pf Sorrow,” “The Experimental Evidence 
of Christianity,” “The Supremacy of Jesus,” “ Cries from the Depths,” 
in the first volume; and “Substance and Show,” “ Socrates,” 
“The Privilege and Duties of Patriotism,” “Sight and Insight,” 
“ Hildebrand,” &c., in the second volume, abound in grand sentiments, 
in paragraphs and sentences rich in equal wealth of thought and 
imagery, in outbursts of inspiration and eloquence which thrill the 
heart of the reader. 

“ Hildebrand” is an old acquaintance, and — though Mr. Whipple 
does not mention the fact — made its first appearance in print in the 
Universalist QuaRTELY for July 1857, twenty years ago. We count 
it as among the finest products of Mr. King’s study, and there are 
some splendid passages of word-painting in it; as that on page 215, 
describing Henry IV. of Germany toiling over the Alps in midwinter 
on foot to implore the mercy ot the Pope, and save his throne from 
the curse of that despotic and merciless priest ! 


2. Cicero’s Tusculan Questions; also, Treatises on The Nature of the Gods, and on 
The Commonwealth. Literally translated, chiefly by C. D. Yonge. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 


These Disputations and the discussions touching the Nature of the 
Gods, have more interest for us than any other of Cicero’s writings. 
They furnish so much information regarding the ground ideas of the 


educated classes among the Greeks and Romans as to Religion and 
Morals, the what and the why of their beliefs in life and in death ; 


and they suggest so much more than is said, and provoke so many 
questions in reference to the culture of the heathen mind and heart, 
that the reading of these productions of the great orator, philosopher 
and statesman of Rome, has always seemed to us a necessary prepara- 


tion for the study of the New Testament and Church History. They 


show us the best that could be attained, without the help of revelation, 


by the most studious and thoughtful minds toward an answer of the 
great questions touching a Divine Providence, the foundations of 
Virtue, the hope of a Future Life, and the sources of consolation and 
courage in times of private and public calamity. The subjects dis- 


cussed are Contempt of Death, Bearing Pain, Grief of Mind, Other 
Perturbations of Mind, and Whether Virtue alone be sufficient tor a 


Happy Life. Who can be indifferent to what such a man as Cicero 
would say on these themes, when the shadow of his beloved daughter’s 
death had just fallen upon him? The Dialogues on the Nature of the 
Gods, or a Divine Providence, and on The Commonwealth, are dis- 
tinct treatises. What one of the most cultivated men of antiquity has 


to offer on this first theme is surely worth knowing. It is curious 
that the Dialogue on The Commonwealth, excepting the Dream of 
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Scipio, was lost to the world until 1822, when it was discovered in its 
present mutilated condition in the Vatican library. 


8. American Addresses, with a Lecture on the Study of Biology. By Thomas H. 
Huxley. D. Appleton & Co. 


These Addresses are sufficiently well known without any special 
statement of their character and aims. They furnish a very full and 
clear account of the theory of evolution from one who is quite compe- 
tent to speak on the subject, though he is disposed to say the strongest 
thing possible in its support; and in the third lecture pushes the argu- 
ment to the extreme of statement. 

The Address on University Education delivered at the opening of 
the John Hopkins University at Baltimore is rich in thought and 
serious suggestion ; and that on the Study of Biology should be read 
of all who desire to learn the ascertained facts, and to know the drift, 
of this important and interesting science. 


4. The Church of the Apostles, by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of California. D. Appleton & Co. 


The author of this volume, who is also the author of an excellent 
little work on the Catacombs, aims, under the title of Creeds, Fellow- 
ship, Eucharist and Liturgies, to give a picture of the Church “in the 
days of its purity ”— by the way, when was this? The bishop thinks 
it was the period between the apostles and the “errors and supersti- 
tions of Medieval times.” But was there ever atime when there 
were not errors and superstitions in the Church? Who can read of 
the errors of the disciples themselves — who can read the Epistles of 
the New Testament, without seeing that the Church was never per- 
fectly pure, either as regards doctrine or morals? However, we will 
not discuss this question now, as we hope to give it some attention 
hereafter. 

But what does he mean by such phrases as, “in this waning period 
of the world,” “the drama of this world is drawing to its close,” “ we 
have fallen upon ‘the last days’ foretold by the apostle,” &c.? Has 
he any authoritative information on this subject? And does he really 
believe that God “cut off Arius” in answer to the prayer of Alexan- 
der? Has he any doubt that the death of Arius was procured by his 
enemies, pre-arranged as a special answer to Alexander’s special 
prayer that he might be cut off? 


5. Faith and Philosophy: Discourses and Essays by Henry B. Smith. D.D., LL.D. 
Edited with an Introductory Notice by George L. Prentiss, D.D. Scribner & Arm- 
strong. $3.50. 


Dr. Smith was held in high esteem both at home and abroad as a 
scholar, an original thinker and writer; and men of all creeds re- 
garded his death as an irreparable loss to the church and _ theological 
learning of America. This volume contains some of his best known 
productions, and takes its name from the famous oration at Andover 
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n 1849 on the relations of Faith and Philosophy, which attracted thei 
marked attention of such men as Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Dorner, 
Geo. Bancroft, and others, and at once gave him position among theo- 
logians and philosophers. It announced with prophetic instinct the 
struggle now going on between these forces, and admitting the postu- 
late that faith and philosophy legitimately treat of the same great sub- 
jects — God, Man, Providence, and Human Destiny — it shows the 
difference between the two, and with clear sight and accurate discrimi- 
nation assigns to each its proper sphere and office. 

Those who are seeking to understand for themselves, or to inter- 
pret to others, the signs of che times, will find the careful study of this 
paper a very bracing mental tonic; and it will certainly help them to 
answer more intelligently the many questions which from every side 
challenge the faith and knowledge of the Christian theologian and 
philosopher. And the same may be said of the last contribution to 
this collection — “ The New Faith of Strauss”; and also of the review 
of “ Renan’s Life of Jesus.” The second and third papers on Church 
History are not only crowded with important facts, but they discuss 
with ample learning and generous breadth of thought and criticism 
the philosophy of church belief and life in their relations to civilization 
and the world’s progress and welfare. We do not agree with the 
author in all he says of Calvinism, specially regarding its dogmas, but 
we cordially endorse his claims in behalf of the service rendered to 
political and civil liberty in Europe and America by the brave Gene- 
van Reformer. And we know of no more compact and forcible pre- 
sentment in the English language of the spirit and policy, religious 
and political, of the Papal ‘Church, than is given in the four pages, 
79--83. And what church historian has painted a grander picture on 
so small a canvas as that on pages 72--74? 

Our readers will be interested in the critical surgical operation to 
which Dr. Emmons’s Theological system is subjected. The dogmas 
of this sturdy old orthodox veteran are dissected with a keen blade 
and a skilful hand; and we cannot help thinking as we read — What 
a beneficent change from these abominations to our beautiful Church 
and Academy, which now occupy the very ground on which this old 
Calvinistic warrior fabricated his waapons against the Truth. On 
the other hand they will find a similar service done for radicalsm in 
“The New Latitudinarians of England.” While recording our dis- 
sent to many of its teachings, this paper “cuts up” into very fine 
pieces some of the crudities, inconsistencies and assumptions of the 
“ Essays and Reviews,” at the same time showing the mean treason of 
those who surrender the fort they were set to defend. It is an ad- 
mirable piece of dialectics. 

We invite attention to the matter and style of this volume. The 
scholar appears everywhere in its pages, but so completely has he as- 
similated the fruits of study, that his knowledge seems to be intuitive 
rather than the results of research. The style i is admirable — clear, 
sharp-cut, compact, without a single waste word, yet bringing out 
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every feature of the-subject into strong light. In this respect the book 
will be a teacher to those who never can state a simple fact in a simple 
way, but must bury a grain of thought in a bushel of words, drown 
every substantive in a tumultuous flood of adjectives, and so paint and 
bedizen Truth that one can scarcely decide whether it is an Indian 
chief, a ballet-girl, or an angel. : 


6. Boston Monday Lectures. Biology, with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph 
Cook. J.R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


Transcendentalism, with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. J. R. 
Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


Whatever may be said of Mr. Cook’s logic and scientific attain- 
ments (and he never allows his audience to lose sight of the supposed 
fact that he is a remarkable man in these respects), he certainly is a 
diligent reader, and a man of wonderful oratorical abilities, and has 
discovered the secret of compelling attention to what he has to say. 

The object had in view in the first course of these lectures was to 
make, if possible, a successful assertion of spiritualism in its true defini- 
tion, against materialism, of religion and science against unbelief and 
universal negation. It is not surprising that, in the discussion of sub- 
jects embracing such multitudinous details, and the phases of which 
are so constantly changing with every new discovery, Mr. Cook should 
make some mistakes. That he has done so able reviewers, who have 
made a specialty of these subjects have shown. His statements are 
not always reliable, his asserted facts are sometimes not facts, his logic 
is occasionally at fault where his premises are correct, and not unfre- 
quently illustrations trespass on the domain of argument. Sometimes 
his rhetoric gets the better of his logic, and we have such flourishes as 
this: “In the heavens of the soul there ride unquenchable constella- 
tions, which assert that we alone are to blame if we do what con- 
science says we ought not todo.” We never heard of “ constellations ” 
asserting any such thing. We suppose the man meant to say that 
Conscience condemns us when we do wrong. Such metaphors remind 
us of a half-fledged pulpit orator of our own church, years ago, who 
was supposed to be trying to say, that noisy declamation was not elo- 
quence; but it took this form —“ A man may shout till he cracks the 
circle that contains his roar; and yet not be eloquent !” — in ordinary 
speech, “may split his throat.” 

Sometimes too Mr. Cook attributes to his opponents theories and 
concessions which they have expressly disavowed, and in such cases of 
course his reductio ad absurdum loses its point altogether. 

But with all these deductions, and with all his egotism and school- 
boy love of applause, enough remains to justify our estimate of the 
lectures as a successful assertion of the Divine agency and direction in 
creation, and in the beginnings ot life; of spirit as a distinct and in- 
dependent entity ; and of its immortality, so far as that can be demon- 
strated aside from direct revelation. 

In the present state of the discussion touching religion and science, 
spirit and matter, immortality and nihilism, the clergyman who fails 
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to acquaint himself with the contents of these volumes will be a great 
loser by his neglect. But at the&ame time he should read in con- 
nection with the reviews and denials which, when coming from com- 
petent judges, greatly modify, and in certain cases neutralize, some of 
Mr. Cook’s statements. 

We shall give the second volume in our next a more extended re- 
view than we have space for here. 


7. Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. By Francis Parkman. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


The narrative in this volume is one of absorbing interest as the 
record of the most remarkable man who, as governor, represented the 
Crown of France in America, and of the beginnings of that great 
struggle which ended in the capture of Quebec, the downfall of New 
France, and the supremacy of the English in America. Of course in 
all this Frontenac is the central figure. Descended from one of the 
old noble families, he was proud, boastful, despotic, of restless energy 
and indomitable will; violent in temper, but courtly in his bearing ; 
thoroughly alive to the dangerous ambition of the priesthood, and 
thoroughly hating the Jesuits, who returned the hatred with interest ; 
in perpetual strife with them, and with his subordinates in office ; ever 
watchful of the growing power of the English, and not without pro- 
phetic vision of the grandeur of America’s future, and fully resolved 
to secure it to his king and country, if within human possibility — this 
singular man was destined, after nearly twenty years of desperate and 
useless struggle against unconquerable difficulties, to die bequeathing 
to his successors a conflict which was to shatter all his dreams of em- 
pire, and rob France of the fruits of all his labors and enterprise. 

This is the story which Mr. Parkman tells in a way to inform the 
mind, and fascinate the imagination of all who read. And with the 
main narrative there is necessarily woven in much important matter 
regarding the Iroquois and the league which bound them into such a 
powerful confederacy, and made them so potent an element in the 
struggle for mastery. Then occasionally we have a “distant gleam of 
courtly splendors and the regal pomp of Versailles”; and bits of land- 
scape painting which here and there brighten the narrative, as that on 
pp- 338, 339. Beside these there are camp scenes, and marches 
through the forest, and over frozen lakes; and expeditions on the 
rivers with fleets of canoes and batteaux, French and Indian; and 
conflagrations and massacres as at Schenectady, Salmon Falls, Dover, 
&c., which give striking pictures of the perilous kind of life lived in 
those days by the people of New England and New France. 


8. Cyclonedia of Biblical, Theological and Eccclesiastical Literature. By Rev. 
Jobn M’Clinlock, D.D., and James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. VII. New—Pes. Harper 
& Brothers. $5.00. 


This work aims, as the title shows, to cover a very wide range of 
subjects, and, when the ten volumes are all out, it will constitute a 
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complete Library of Biblical and Religious literature, to which the 
average student or minister may gb with the assurance that he will 
find an answer to almost any inqniry likely to confront him in his 
ordinary studies; and an answer too which will furnish all the latest 
results reached by the profoundest and most accurate scholarship of 
the times. 

It embodies all that is fresh and valuable in the dietionaries of 
Smith, Kitto and others; in the volumes of George Smith, Layard, 
the Rawlinsons, Warren; and in the recent books of travel and ex- 
ploration in Palestine, Egypt and the East. It reports also in sub- 
stance the latest phases of theological and scientific thought, and what- 
ever permanent results have been attained in the study and criticism 
of the original texts, especially that of the New Testament; as well 
as in the theory of dogmatic and historical interpretation. It fear- 
lessly states all doubts and difficulties, and though it may not always 
succeed in removing them, it never ignores the facts. 

In this statement of the subjects treated in this Cyclopedia, our 
readers will get very little idea of the amount of matter, and the ex- 
tent and thoroughness of the treatment, without some illustrations. 
For example, the article on “ Palestine,’ which is one of the most 
elaborate in the volume, fills thirty-three pages, each page containing 
about 1,500 words; the paper on “ Paul” covers thirty-four pages, 
that on the “ Pentateuch” twenty-three pages; and the three together 
contain as much matter as Parkman’s “ Frontenac” noticed above. 
The entire volume is equal in the amount of matter to eleven of the 
octavo volumes of Parkman, which cost $27.50, while one volume of 
the Cyclopedia costs $5.00! We know that quantity is no test of 
quality, but any one who will examine either of these articles, will 
find that the amount of labor and study involved is good guaranty 
that the quality of the information in this case does not fall below the 
quantity. 

The beautiful Map of Palestine, in the pocket of this volume, in 
fulness, detail, coloring and general arrangement is, of its kind, the 
most complete and satisfactory we have seen. Beside this there are 
about two hundred wood-cuts illustrating the various subjects treated. 

The article on “Origen” and the “Origenian Controversy” is a 
reasonably full and fair presentation of the case, with the single ex- 
ception of giving, without correction, the malicious statements of 
Jerome, that Origen taught that all shall return to their original state 
of purity, and then fall into sin again, and so continue in an endless 
round of restorations and falls, neither heaven nor hell being fixed and 
permanent. The correction was at hand in the excellent and ex- 
haustive paper on the question by Dr. Sawyer, in the QUARTERLY for 
April 1874, which the writer refers to in the Literature of his article, 
but makes no use of. In that paper Dr. Sawyer shows beyond con- 
troversy that, subsequent to all these changes, Origen believed in a 
state of permanent and final holiness and “happiness ; and thus dis- 
poses of the groundless assertions of Jerome, Cave, Dr. Pond, &e. 
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9. Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. Immer, Prof. of Theology in 
University of Berne. Translated from the German by Albert H Newman. Andover: 
Warren IF. Draper. $2.25. Forsale by Estes & Lauriat, and at the Publishing House. 


It is only needful for us to refer our readers to Prof. Cone’s re- 
view of the German (1873) edition of this able work, which they will 
find in this QUARTERLY for October 1876. It is a faithful presenta- 
tion of the leading features, aims and merits of the work, marked with 
the careand discrimination which distinguish all that Prof.Cone writes re- 
garding books. ‘Turn to it, and read it. This translation brings the 
work within reach of all who wish to study the New Testament criti- 
cally, and ‘we do not see how any one engaged in teaching the just 
principles of interpretation can well do without the helps it offers. 
The History of Scripture Interpretation is very instructive. ‘There are 
some things in the book to which our readers will, and ought to, take 
exception ; but at the same time there is much in the second and third 
parts which will educate the untaught, help the teacher, compel a re- 
study from the most conservative and, by its reverent spirit, rebuke 
the flippancy of a sneering radicalism. 


‘ _ The Birth of Jesus. By Henry A. Miles, D.D. Lockwood, Brooks & Co 
1.50. 

Dr. Miles undertakes a critical investigation of the record by Mat- 
thew and Luke of the asserted miraculous circumstances attending the 
conception and birth of Christ. ‘The ground taken is, that he was the 

son of Joseph and Mary according to the ordinary law of generation ; 

and that the visions, dreams, and angelic appearances are to be inter- 
pretated in accordance with the popular style of thinking, feeling and 
speaking, and not literally. Dreams and visions, and all deep impres- 
sions, were believed to be sent of God. Sometimes this was stated in 
a very figurative and superlative way, as though a special messenger, 
an angel, had brought them. We still say, “the thought came to me 
like an angel from heaven”; “ we are sustained by the angel of hope,” 
and so forth. 

The Magi were a company of travelling merchants, who, seeing 
some planet or star shining more brilliantly than ever before, are at- 
tracted by it; and hearing near Bethlehem of the birth of the supposed 
King of the Jews, and of the shepherds and the heavenly glory and 
the angelic song, they associated these facts together, and regarded the 
wondrous star as the heavenly announcement of the fact. 

Dr. Miles lays great stress on the fact that his miraculous birth is 
never asserted by Jesus himself; is never alluded to hy Matthew nor 
Luke, after the first mention of it; is never mentioned at all by Mark 
nor John; never appealed to in all the preaching of the book of Acts ; 
and never once cited in all the Epistles of the New Testament. Fur- 
thermore, he says it is not spoken of in the earliest Christian writings 
before Justin Martyr. Clement, Barnabas, Polycarp, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, Hegesippus, Athenagoras, &c., never allude to it; which 
is inexplicable if this were the current belief of the early church. 

“ After Theories,” “The Fight,” “ Patristic Reasoning,” and “ Mari- 
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olatry,” are sad chapters of Church History ; but they should be read, 
as revealing what corruptions, what violence, and shocking abomina- 
tions got footing in the Church, and forced upon it the heathen dogmas 
which now pass for the Christianity of Christ. . 

We have no space for farther statement, but this little book should 
be read of all who desire to inform themselves of the arguments against 
a literal interpretation of the record on this subject. Dr. Miles does 
not impugn the integrity of the record, but the popular interpretation 
of it. He writes in a reverent and loving spirit, and “with a prayer 
that he may not mar the beauty of the sacred pictures which have 
been the world’s delight and instruction through so many centuries ; 
and that if he fail to remove the blotches with which rude times have 
overlaid them, this success may he given to some other.” 





BOOK NOTES. 


The New England Ministry Sixty Years Ago. The Memoir of John Woodbridge, 
D.D. By Sereno D. Clarke. Lee & Shepard. $2.00. [This is the story of one who 
honestly believed and ee eee the New England theology of a century ago. 
His life was better than his creed; and he seems to have heartily recognized all truth 
and good works which did not conflict with his Calvinistic beliefs. One who wishes 
to compare the Orthodoxy of to-day as represented by the Beechers, Murrays, Glad- 
dens, Merriams and others, with Orthodoxy fifty or a hundred years since, will find 
this Memoir very helpful.] 

The Story of Avis. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of Gates Ajar. J. R. Os- 
good & Co. $1.50. [A religious novel in which the heroine, in love with art, resolves 
never to marry, but at last learns, as many others have done, that the heart is stronger 
than the will; marries, makes a mistake, and, taught by much suffering and the death 
of her selfish and unprincipled husband, at last finds rest and peace in submission and 
reconciliation to what she thinks is the divine will.] 


Collection of Foreign Authors. No. V. Meta Holdenis. By Victor Cherbulier. D. 
Appleton & Co. 50cts. 


Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of American Winter Resorts: for Tourists and In- 
valids. With Maps. D. Appleton & Co. 50cts. [A most useful companion, telling 
not only invalids, but comfort seekers, where to go in order to escape the severity of 
our New England winters, and how to go; and what kind of climate they will find, the 
cost of travel, hotel and boarding house prices, &c.,in the Southern States, West 
Indies, Colorado, California, Sandwich Islands, &c.] 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine is the cheapest magazine in the country. Its arti- 
cles are short, entertaining and informing, and they are safe reading for the family cir- 
cle, barring occasional heresies of dogma. We always look it over with pleasure and 
profit. 

The Library Table, Pen and Plow, and The Citizen, all New York publications, de- 
serve cordial commendation for the varied, useful and instructive information which 
they — to their readers. We always welcome them to our table, and wish them 
long life. 


A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By Fred. Burnaby, 
Captain Royal Horse Guards. With Maps and Appendix, containing araong other in- 
formation a Series of March-Routes, compiled from a Russian Work. Harper and 
Brothers. [This work shows the persistent purpose of Russia to extend its frontier in 
Asia to the east and south, and furnishes information regarding roads for military pur- 
poses toward India. It must awaken the attention of the British Government and 
people to the fact that the final struggle for India must come here —and that the day 


for it is not very distant. ] 








ERIGENA AND UNIVERSALISM, 


ArticLe IX. 
Erigena and Universalism. 


In the ninth century, we see the crude beginning of a dis- 
tinctively Christian civilization. For some hundreds of years, 
‘it is true, Christianity had been the established religion of the 
Western World. But it was only as a new religion established 
over a life that was very old. The world around it was not a 
world of its own creation. The influences that enveloped it 
were strange and hostile; Pagan influences, Greek, Roman, 
German impulses and tendencies that had been at work long 
before the birth of Jesus. The intellectual life was nothing 
more than a feeble reflection of antiquity ; poets, like Avitus, 
strove only to rehearse the classic strains; philosophers, like 
Boethius, merely reproduced the classic philosophy under a 
thin veneer of Christian sentiment. Even theology was hardly 
more than half Christian; and outside of that all mental ac- 
tivity was essentially Pagan in form and spirit. In political 
life it was the same. The free fierce spirit of Germanic sav- 
agery, leavened with ever so slight a remnant of the old clas- 
sical temper and culture, a barbarian code interlarded with 
relics of Roman law, a dim tradition of imperial order con- 
fronting the anarchy of those disordered times — these are the 
. thoroughly Pagan influences that ruled Christendom from the 
sixth to the ninth century. Of course, working above and 
through all this, were Christian morals and faith. But their 
environment was adverse and Pagan. Chiristianity was simply 
the chief force, the rising power in the chaos which had come 
after the overthrow of ancient civilization. 

If Christianity had been like the religion which it replaced, 
it might have been satisfied, forever, with such a part as this. 
Classical Paganism had never aspired to be anything more 
than the official religion of the land. It went on building its 
temples, training its priests, offering its sacrifices, resting 
placidly in its narrow routine of ceremonial, taking only a very 
humble and minor part in that mighty movement of thought 
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and life which stretched from Homer to Plotinus. But Chris- 
tianity was insatiable in its aspirations ; and its premises were 
without limit. It was not content to be merely a new official 
religion — a new bloom of faith grafted on the old stock of life 
and thought and social institutions. Its first work had been, 
to conquer the old world; its second and far greater work, to 
create a new one. Out of the ruins of civilization and the 
tumults of barbarism, it slowly brought forth a new develop- 
ment of art, philosophy, science, law, morality, life, animated 
by the Christian spirit and bearing everywhere the impress of 
the Christian faith. The old materials were, indeed, made 
use of. Germany, Rome, Greece, Egypt, even the far East, 
all brought their gifts. Not a real treasure of the human 
spirit but what seems to have been someliow saved out of the 
ruins of antiquity and put into the keeping of these Christian 
centuries. But still it was essentially a new creation. It was 
another world from that on whicli Chrysostom and St. Augus- 
tine had looked. It was a civilzation thoroughly and intensely . 
Christian, the dreams of Galilee incarnated in the laws, the 
institutions, the life of Christendom. 

In the ninth century, as we have said, this creative work 
begins to take on its first crude and sketchy form. From out 
the chaos of the previous centuries there has emerged a new 
order of things, not very bright nor exalted, it is true, but still 
containing the type and the dim anticipation of what was yet 
to be. The strong arm of Charlemagne has quelled the turbu- 
jence of barbarism and begun that great work of social organi- 
zation which was to be slowly carried on during the coming 


centuries. The church. also, takes on some semblance of its 
future order and solidarity. Pope Nicholas, stern, aggressive, 


indomitable, reversing the decrees of councils, rebuking bishops 
and archbishops, thwarting the lust and violence of kings, as- 


serting his complete supremacy over the conscience of Christen- 
dom, suggests all that Hildebrand afterwards accomplished. 
Evidently the great drama of Christian civilization has opened, 
roughly to be sure, but still with vigor and coherence. Charle- 
magne and Nicholas, the Emperor and the Pope are the most 
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prominent: but they are not alone. Everywhere strong and 
far-seeing men are at work, fashioning the new Europe, in so 
far as their dim vision and their cramped. powers permitted 
them, after the precepts and ideals of Christian faith. 

And chief among these men who in the ninth century began 
the great work of the Middle Ages, was John Scotus Erigena, 
the founder of Medizval Philosophy. 

That may seem a large claim, but it is an indisputable one, 
All the authorities are agreed upon this point. Although the 
intellectual life of Catholic Europe afterwards divided itself 
into two distinct branches, yet the speculations of Erigena are 
the parent stock of them both. Scholasticism and mysticism 
both have their initial point on the teachings of this quiet 
thinker hidden from the popular view amidst the darkness of 
the ninth century, Such aman deserves to be better known 
than he is. At least we can certainly afford to devote a few 
moments to the story of his life and labors — to the study of 
this gigantic figure standing upon the far threshold of our 
modern thought. 

Of his life but little is known. He was born not very far 
from the year 810; and his birthplace, according to the weight 
of evidence, was somewhere in the north of Ireland. The 
Green Isle seems to have been a more favored spot then than 
now, Its position protected it from those savage invasions 
which kept England and the Continent in a state of constant 
turmoil. Thus happily situated, it became the seat of a nota- 
ble culture. There were many monkish schools, some manu- 
scripts and not a little of Celtic inquisitiveness and freedom of 
thought, Amidst all this Erigena was born and passed his 
early life, mastering such knowledge as could then be mas- 
tered and mapping out, perhaps, the path of his future specu- 
lations. It is one of the chief glories of Ireland; but one, we 
fear, that the children of this day are poorly prepared to ap- 
preciate. 

Erigena, however, like many another of his countrymen, 
became an emigrant. About the middle of the century we 
find h:m settled at the court of France; but the indications 
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are that before that, he had travelled far and long. In those 
days the slightest journey was a hardship and a peril; but 
Erigena’s zeal was great. There were then but few Greek 
manuscripts, and those of doubtful value, in the possession of 
Western Europe; and he was determined to gain access to the 
very fountain-heads of ancient thought. With this purpose he 
visited Greece, explored its temples and conversed with its 
learned men. ‘“ There was no place,” so Roger Bacon reports 
him as saying,’ “no temple where the philosophers were ac- 
customed to compose or deposit their secret works, which I 
did not search; and there was no scholar whom I supposed to 
have any knowledge of philosophic writings, whom I did not 
question.” By dint of such labors he gained a knowledge of 
the Greek language and of ancient learning that in those days 
seemed something marvellous. He was, beyond all doubt, the 
scholar of his century. At length in the full maturity of his 
powers he closed his wanderings and sought shelter at the 
court of Charles the Bald. The king received him with a wel- 
come which does equal honor to him who gave and him who 
received. Erigena was taken into the palace, assigned a seat 
at the royal table, made the king’s companion, friend and 
counsellor. Some pleasant stories have been preserved show- 
ing how free and friendly were the relations between the two ; 
but these flashes of ninth century wit need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it that Charles was wiser than most kings or 
common people—wise enough to honor wisdom. And 
although the times were rough and turbulent, the genial Irish 
scholar fared surpassingly well at the court of France. 
Erigena’s official position was that of chief or director of the 
School of the Palace. This school may be described as a sort 
of French Institute in the germ. It was besides an embryo 
university for all France. And in its most special functions, 
it was an academy for the education of the inmates of the 
palace ; in fact, it vaguely fulfilled almost every use that could 
be subserved by any kind of literary institution. The genius 
of Charlemagne, so reverent for learning in spite of his own 
1Standenmaier. LErigena und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit. 1. 145. 
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ignorance, had founded it and made it famous. But under 
Charles the Bald it rose to the full zenith of its splendor and 
usefulness. Everything was done for its prosperity that royal 
power could do. Scholars and men of genius were called from 
all parts of Europe. Costly manuscripts were accumulated. 
Forgotten books were brought forth from their oblivion, trans- 
lated and placed in the hands of the studious few of the day. 
In a word, the school was the centre of a modest revival of 
letters which excited the enthusiasm of all thinking souls. 
According to a monkish chronicler, learning then became so 
prosperous that Greece might have envied the fortune of 
France and that France had nothing for which to envy an- 
tiquity. The statement has something, perhaps, of the usual 
monastic emphasis; but still it shows how men looked upon 
this new light which had risen after so long a period of dark- 
ness. The school of the palace was, plainly, the pride of the 
royal court and the chosen seat of French learning in the 
ninth century. And that Erigena should have been selected 
as its head, indicates clearly enough how he stood with the 
secular authorities and the literary public of his day. 

How he stood with the ecclesiastical authorities is a more 
difficult question. It isa remarkable fact that he almost alone 
among the great thinkers of the Middle Ages, is not known to 
have been a monk or to have belonged to the clerical order. 
But the details of his life are enveloped in great obscurity and 
we must not build too much on this merely negative statement. 
Certain it is, that Erigena himself betrays no feeling of direct, 
conscious antagonism to the church or churchly thought. 
There are words of his which have the ring of philosophic 
freedom. But he never speaks of himself otherwise than as 
an obedient son of the church, a thinker sincerely striving to 
bring his thought in accord with the teachings of religious 
authority.2 Nor is there anything in his history which con- 


2Guizot. History of Civilization. Ill. 168. 

3 De Divisione Naturae, 1.20. Non enim alia fidelium animarum salus est, quam 
de uno onnium principio, quae vere praedicantur credere et quae vere credentur intelli- 
gere. ‘There is no other salvation for faithful souls than to believe what is truly 
affirmed concerning the sole principle of all things and to comprehend what is truly 
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clusively shows him in an opposite light. 

Take for instance the controversy with Gottschalk which 
more than anything else served to bring Erigena under the 
suspicion of heresy. Gottschalk was a rabid believer in the 
doctrine of a two-fold predestination — the predestination of 
some to eternal bliss and of the rest to endless misery. But 
the church in the ninth century had not risen to the full 
height of this incipient Calvinism. It was willing to believe 
that God had fore-ordained some to eternal happiness, but not 
that by a direct fiat of His will, He had fastened an irreparable 
doom upon the rest. Erigena, as the greatest scholar and 
thinker of his day, was called upon by the authorities of the 
church to defend the true faith. He complied and wrote a 
book on Divine Predestination. But unfortunately he did not 
keep quite close enough to that narrow path of compromise 
which was called orthodoxy then as now. He was accused of 
granting too wide a margin to human liberty and of being too 
free in his methods of Scriptural interpretation. The heresy 
of Gottschalk had hardly caused a greater clamor than this 
defence of the faith by its chosen champion. But the hubbub 
soon ceased ; and Erigena went on placidly with more impor- 
tant work. That his fault was deemed a venial one, regarded 
more as an escapade of genius than downright heresy is strik- 
ingly shown in the difference between his treatment and that 
of poor Gottschalk, who was condemned to be publicly scourged 
and to have his writings burned, and then was shut up in 
prison where after some years of terrible suffering he died an 
unshrived, lost heretic. 

Not long afterward Erigena came under a more potent cen- 
sure, that of Pope Nicholas. But here his chief offending 
seems to have consisted in a breach of the literary etiquette of 


believed.’’ I put this first because M. Guizot— of whom more hereafter — strangely 
translates the passage and thus adduces it as a proof of Erigena’s rationalism and an- 
tagonism with church authority. Jbid JJ. 15. Ratiocinationis exordium ex divinis 
eloquiis assumendum esse existimo. Ex ea enim omnem veritatis inquisitionem initium 
sumere necessarium est. Reasoning has its starting point in divine revelation; from 
that all search for truth must take its beginning. Concerning the authority of the 
Fathers, Erigena says, Ibid II. 16, Non enim nostrum est de intellectibus sanctorum 
patrum judicare, sed eos pie ac venerabiliter suscipere. 
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the day — the failure to submit a book of his to the papal cen- 
sorship, before publication. It is true that a charge of heresy 
was also added. But the charge was not pressed home as 
such charges from such sources usually were. Pope Nicholas 
pronounces no sentence, fulminates no anathema, merely 
recommends that the erring philosopher be discharged from 
his position as chief of the Palace School; a piece of advice 
which King Charles took no pains to follow. Years afterward 
Erigena maintained his high place in the royal favor. When 
he died, even the librarian of the papal court at Rome, Anas- 
tasius, eulogized him as a man so marvellously endowed that 
he must have been specially inspired by the Holy Ghost.* 
And throughout the Middle Ages the monkish chroniclers 
have the kindest words for Erigena, as a mighty master of 
learning and wisdom in the church. That is not the career 
nor the fate of a heretic, of a man who has declared war 
against the true faith and brought down upon himself the 
thunders and lightnings of ecclesiastical wrath. In any age, 
doubtless, Evigena would have been a cause of uneasiness to 
church rulers, who are ez officio opposed to intrepid thinking. 
But no heretic could have gained the commanding position 
which he did in the ninth century or have exercised his mighty 
influence upon the whole subsequent course of Catholic 
thought. 

Upon these two not very weighty facts—the outcry about 
the book on predestination and the papal censure — M. Guizot 
has founded his theory of Erigena’s position in the Middle 
Ages. He has devoted an entire chapter of his History of 
Civilization to the purpose of presenting the great thinker of 
the ninth century as the thorough-going antagunist to the 
theological tendencies of those centuries. Erigena, according 
to our author, is a philosopher at war with the theologians. 
He is a free-thinker who strikes.against medizval orthodoxy, 
root and branch. He is the last representative of that Neo- 
Platonic philosophy which, centuries before, had been the chief 
rival and the most formidable opponent of Christianity. His 

4Ussek. LEpist. Hibern. 45,in Staudenmaier. §. 167. 
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faith was the pantheism of Alexandria and Plotinus, not the 
monotheism of Judea and Jesus. 

The arguments of the French historian are mostly of a 
vague, general nature; and against them we can fairly oppose 
the testimony of those who have made a special study of me- 
dizval philosophy and of Erigena in particular. They are 
agreed in pronouncing him not the belated representative of 
an out-worn system of Pagan thought, but as the founder of 
the new Catholic philosophy.® In his thought they find the 
germs of all that which was to flower forth into the scholasti- 
cism of the Middle Ages. More than that, they present him 
as the father of medieval mysticism.6 So far from being a 
rationalizing philosopher who fights against all theology he 
gives the first definite form to that mystical movement which 
carried faith to the dizziest heights of theological speculation? 
In him the two streams of Medizval tendency, the scholastic 
and the mystic, scem to unite as ina common source. The 
teaching of Erigena, in a word, so far from being a voice from 
the tombs of Plotinus and Proclus, was the first full clear 
proclamation of a new era in philosophy and faith. 

So much for M. Guizot’s theory in its merely general state- 
ments. Once however he descends into details and makes a 
strong clear point in favor of his conception. And this argu- 
ment we propose to consider at length because it brings us, 
face to face, with the subject to which this article is specially 
devoted. We mean the Universalism of Erigena. 


“ The diversity of the two doctrines, Neo-Platonic and Chris- 
tian,” says M. Guizot,’ * reveals itself clearly in the idea which 
they respectively involve concerning man’s future state beyond 
his present one of actual existence. How does Neo-Platonism 


5 Buble. Geschichte der Philosophie. V. 186. Kaulich. Geschichts der scholas- 
tischen Philosophie. 1.64 und 228. Standenmaier. Johannes Scotus Erigena. I. 
447-482. Ueberweg. History of Philosophy. I. 359. Oischinger, Die epec. 
Theologie des Thoma: vonAguin. 4, is the only recent writer coming under our notice 
who denies that Erigena was the founder of scholastic philosophy. 

6 On Erigina as the founder of the mystical philosophy consult especially, Schmid. 
Der Mysticismus des Mittelalters, 114-178. 


7 History of Civilization. 178. 
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view the condition of human beings at the moment of their 
death? As being absorbed in the bosom of the great all; all 
individuality having been abolished. How, on the other hand, 
does Christianity view them? It regards individuality as per- 
petuated even to infinity ; and an eternity of punishments and 
rewards is substituted for the absorption of individual beings.” 
This, triumphantly concludes M. Guizot, is the crucial test 
that proves Erigena to have been a Neo-Platonist rather than 
Christian. He denied the eternity of punishments. He be- 
lieved in the final return of all things unto God. 

And so we come directly to the question of Erigena’s Uni- 

versalism. It necessitates a threefold inquiry, into the doc- 
trine of Neo-Platonism, of Erigena, and of Medizval Ortho- 
doxy. 
First of all what is the doctrine of the future life held by 
Neo-Platonic pantheism. So far as regards the condition of 
the blest, M. Guizot is clearly right. The soul, such is Neo- 
Platonic doctrine, is a drop from the great ocean of infinite 
existence. At death, the pure soul returns whence it came. 
All human qualities and energies are lost. Memory fades. 
Personality is annihilated. It is the complete absorption of 
the individual into the absolute.’ 

But altogether different is the doctrine of the destiny of the 
wicked. The whole Neo-Platonic docirine of transmigration 
is an effort to preserve human individuality after death in the 
interests of future retribution. The bad soul retains its 
wretched individuality. It is imprisoned in some other ma- 
terial form, specially adapted for the punishment of its de- 
merits. The passionate man becomes a wild beast; the sen- 
sual one sinks down even into the degraded life of a tree or 
plant. It is true that there is no formal declaration of the 
endlessness of punishment. But at least, after the soul has 
entered upon this downward way of retribution, no path of 
return is pointed out or even thought about. Pagan sympa- 
thies were very blunt; and it never occurred to these Alexan- 
drian philosophers to follow very far the fate of the degraded 

8Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen. III. 803. 
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rabble whom the law of retribution had transformed into beasts 
and plants. 

This then is Neo-Platonic pantheism in its outlook towards 
futurity. For the elect few, absorption into the Infinite, com- 
plete submergence of the individual in the absolute. For the 
degraded multitude a fantastic retribution concerning whose 
duration and end the philosophers were profoundly indifferent. 
But for no one, either good or bad, any real immortality. 

How now does the doctrine of Erigena compare with these 
doleful conceptions? It is the exact reverse at all points. 
Take the first point referred to alone, and we find Erigena 
teaching the doctrine, not of absorption into the infinite, but 
of conscious, personal immortality. True, he believes that 
the goal of spiritual life is the final return of the soul into the 
divine nature, but never in the sense of pantheistic absorption. 
With the whole force of his clear, strong thought he guards 
against this fatal error — this dry rot that runs through and 
through the Brahminism of the East and the Neo-Platonism of 
Alexandria. With a true poetic genius he illustrates how this 
return of the soul into the divine nature does not involve the 
annihilation of human individuality. As many lamps, he 
says, in a church form one illumination and still each lamp 
sends forth its own light; as many tones flow together in one 
harmony without the separate tones being destroyed ; so may 
many souls be gathered together in the one Infinite Light, the 
one Divine Harmony, and still retain their individual existence. 
As the air through which the sunlight streams, appears only 
as sunlight and yet has not lost its original nature as air, so 
may the soul be penetrated through and through by the Divine 
Life and seem to be swallowed up in God, while still preserving 
its original nature, its human personality. That is Erigena’s 
faith, his highest and most philosophic conviction. He believes 
in that final indwelling of the soul in God which the Scriptures 
teach and to which the Christian fathers are always referring. 
But he sturdily denies that the soul in its return to the great 

9 De Divis. Naturae. V. 20. 
10 Jbid I. 10. See Kaulich, Gesch. der scholastischen Philosophie. 1. 209-211. 
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Fount of Being must lose its distinct personality, must surren- 
der those impulses and energies which form our human nature. 
That is not Neo-Platonism, but the exact reverse. It is not 
the Dead Sea level of Pagan pantheism. It is the high water- 
mark of the Christian faith in immortality. 

Secondly. Erigena combats with equal power the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine of retribution. Futurity holds, for him, no 
souls wandering about in degraded forms or in fixed condi- 
tions of wretchedness. There is absolutely nothing that cor- 
responds to the old Pagan idea of hell, either in its popular or 
philosophic form. Retribution is spiritual. In will consist in 
the consciousness of sin, in the deprivation of those things 
upon which the evil desires of the heart are fixed, in the in- 
quietude and remorse which flow naturally from a wicked 
life! More than that, this retribution has an end of which 
the Neo-Platonist with his proud contempt for the depraved 
multitude and their fate, never dreamed. There shall come 
a time when punishment shall have accomplished its purpose, 
when the incarnate Word shall have fulfilled its mission and 
God shall be all in all. The truth, Erigena says,” shall here- 
after shine not only for those who in this world have lived 
pure lives, but even for the unjust and depraved who have 
hated and fled away from the light of truth; all shall see the 
glory of God. In every sinner, he says again, sin shall be 
punished and destroyed ; but the soul purified and chastened 
shall at last return to that high estate from which it has fallen. 
And as if he had foreseen that his doctrine of universal restora- 
tion would be misrepresented as a mere pantheistic absorption 
of the many into the one, he adds as his concluding word that 


11 Jbid V. 86. Carterum generalis omnium impiorum poena erit, luctus et tristitia 
de absentia et perditione rerum quibus in hac vita delectabantur, ete.— Unusquisque 
itaque in sua conscientia intra semetipsum aut praemia recepiet aut poenas luet; ipsa 
vero natura in omnibus libera permanebit. 

12 Jbid V. 36, p. 288. Non enim solis juste in haec vita, viventibus, verum etiam 
injustis pravisque suis moribus corruptis ]ucemque veram odientibus et fugientibus 
ipsa veritas per omnia fulgebit in futuro. Omnes enim videbunt gloriam Dei. 

18 Jbid, p. 280. Omnibus tamen apparebit, quando in omnibus injustis, sola in‘us- 
titia punita et interemta, ipsa purgata et intemerata relinguitur natura, in ipsos gradu 
de qnibus peccando corruerat, reversura. 
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there shall still be grades and inequalities in the immortal life, 
but that all shall return to that paradise from which they have 
been driven by sin.! 

Erigena, then, steadfastly opposes the Neo-Platonic doctrine 
of the future, in both of its essential points. What now is his 
relation, in this regard, to the Christian faith of the Middle 
Ages. 

So far as concerns the first point specified above the doctrine 
of Erigena and that of Medieval Christianity are clearly one. 
Both hold to a conscious personal immortality. To both, 
heaven is not the vanishing-point of the human into the divine, 
but the opening vista of ascending and glorified souls who 
through all changes retain their distinct personality, their es- 
sential humanity. Even Erigena’s mystical outlook, his belief 
that the ultimate of immortality lies in the return of the soul 
unto God and its eternal indwelling in the divine nature — 
was nothing strange or unwelcome to Medieval faith. Not 
only the recognized mystics, but the rigid logicians of scholas- 
ticism show this conviction. Even the cold intellectuality of 
Aquinas clings to it, at the risk, perhaps, of some self-contra- 
diction.’ And the beatific vision, that highest aspiration of 
all Medizval religion, what is it but an effort to translate the 
mystical ‘philosophy of Erigena into the poetry of popular 
faith ? 

Turn now to the second point. Here at last, it will be said, 
Erigena is convicted of flagrant heresy, of utter divergence 
from the canons of the church. Medisval faith had no favor 
or even tolerance for the dream of universal restoration. On 
the contrary it clings with a grip of steel to the old Pagan 
doctrine of retribution. It intensifies the Pagan superstitions, 
dwells upon them with a fiercer, gloomier emphasis, adds to 
them the leaden weight of endless duration. It is a retrograde 


14 Jbid, V. 39. Omnes quippe in paradisum sunt reversuri, sed non omnes ligno 
vitae sunt fruituri; vel certe omnes de ligno vitae sunt accepturi, sed non aequaliter. 

15 Aquinatis Summa Philosophica, c. 51 Tom 2, p. 146. In tali visione (Dei), 
divina esseritra sit et quod videtur et quo videtur. Jbid. c.52. Tom. 2, p. 149. 
Ad hoc autem quod intellectus creatus videat Dei substantiam, oportet quod ipsa divina 
essentia copuletur intellectui ut forma inteliigibilis, 
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movement. The unpitying spirit of heathenism pictures no 
such horrors in the future life as does the sullen, despairing 
faith of the Middle Ages. 

All that has been repeated so often that it seems quite in- 
disputable. But because we believe in progress, and in Chris- 
tianity as the straight ever-widening path of progress, we cannot 
accept this version of Mediseval faith. We do not believe that 
that Gospel, which was to be good tidings of great joy to all 
people, could have failed so utterly and so absurdly in its mis- 
sion, could have so depressed the world’s conception of immor- 
tality and sent forth upon the earth a darker superstition than 
that of the Pagan past. This retrograde movement is a mere 
fancy of those who have but slightly studied the subject. De- 
spite the gloom which overlaid it, the Medisval faith in immor- 
tality was a real advance upon all heathen beliefs. It gave a 
vision of the eternal world, more solemn indeed, but yet in- 
effably true, more splendid and heaven-like than could have 
been gained from the teachings of any prior religion. It is 
this which we seek to, show. 

That the Medizval doctrine has very many most gloomy 
and repulsive features, it would be utter folly to deny. Its 
darker side is tragic and heartrending. At times the Middle 
Ages seem drunken with the dread of the supernatural and 
the fear of hell. A suggestion of terror is everywhere; it is 
pictured in painting; it is wailed forth in hymns and music; 
it is the gloomy shadow which hangs about the grand cathe- 
dral. But we are apt to dwell too exclusively upon these re- 
pulsive features of the old faith. We forget that all this evil 
was the inevitable accompaniment of a greater good. We for- 
get that it was an intense faith in immortality, a deep and 
vivid realization of the spiritual, which gave birth to these 
wild fancies and curdling horrors. Classical mythology had 
like fables ; but they were never wrought out with such terri- 
ble distinctness, and never took such hold of the popular 
heart, because the Greek had no such correct, abiding faith in 
immortality. These grim terrors were the price that Christen- 
dom had to pay for a heightened spirituality, an intense faith 
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in eternal verities, It is the fashion to contrast the sunny, 
placid temper of Greek religion with the tragic earnestness 
and gloom of Medieval faith. But we forget that this serene 
unconcern about the future life is a gift which Greek religion 
shares even with the beasts of the field. Christianity sought 
no such gift as that. It preferred the grand assurance of im- 
mortality even though that assurance, at first, should be in- 
evitably accompanied by cruel superstitions and wild workings 
of the imagination. It was confident that long after the fierce 
superstition and the grim fable had passed away, the faith in 
immortality would still remain imbedded in the heart of hu- 
manity — the immovable corner-stone on which the hopes and 
aspirations of mankind should forever rest. 

The belief of the Middle Ages, then, even upon its darker 
side, was a real advance upon the Greek doubt and unconcern 
about the eternal world. Let us also remark that this belief 
had a brighter side, genial and full of the sweetest promise. 
Those times, crude in thought, fierce of temper, standing at 
the dim dawn of Christian civilization were poorly prepared to 
sympathize with the last deductions of Erigena’s philosophy. 
To have taught to them his doctrine of universal restoration 
would have been merely to have weakened the intensity of 
their convictions, to have diluted their faith with pale and 
watery platitudes. They needed, above all else, the tragie 
side of the picture, drawn with the most lurid coloring and 
with all the emphasis of infinitude. But still the spirit which 
led Erigena forward to his assurance of the world’s restoration, 
was by no means strange to his contemporaries and to those 
who came after him. It moved gently and graciously through 
all the tremblings and terrors and gloomy forebodings of the 
popular faith. It embodied itself, above all, in one of the 
noblest conceptions of the Middle Ages — one which our Prot- 
estant prejudices have permitted us only to caricature. 

Whoever, after reading Dante’s Inferno, has dwelt alter- 
nately upon the opening stanzas of the Purgatorio will com- 
prehend our meaning better than any words of our own can 
descrive it. Dante and Virgil have come forth from the lowest 
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depths of hell, from the regions of thick-ribbed ice and an 
eternal night. They are standing on the shores of a great 
ocean ; the day is dawning before them ; all has changed within 
and without. ‘ The trembling of the ocean waves under the 
fresh breezes of the morning is as the type of an altered mood.” 
Hope has come, sorrowful somewhat, but serene and confiding. 
Out on the ocean the mount of Purgatory looms up before the 
travellers. Around its base, a desert; its sides darkened with 
the solemn shadows of pain and penitence; but its summit 
reaching up into an ineffable brightness. Along that steep 
rugged way the penitent souls are climbing, weary, saddened 
by dark remembrances, quivering under the touch of many 
pains, but still ascending. The soft breathing of their prayer 
rises above them to the throne of mercy. ‘“ Pray for me,” 
they cry, as the poet passes by. ‘Tell my Giovanné to pray 
for me, my daughter Giovanné;” ‘I think her mother loves 
me no more.” And so through mists and darkness and puri- 
fying flames the souls move on praying. And ever now and 
then the’ mountain trembles, celestial music is heard, the 
whole host of penitents break forth into psalms of joy. An- 
other soul has climbed the Mount of Pain and reached the 
heavenly gates at last. 

So Dante has embodied for all time this merciful thought of 
the Middle Ages. We have been taught to Jook on the Cath- 
olic purgatory only as it was in its period of decadence; its 
best uses overshadowed ; hardly anything visible but a rickety 
trap set by priests and popes, to catch the people’s money. 
But not so Dante and the Middle Ages saw it. To them it 
was a gleam of hope shot across the black sky of their supersti- 
tion. That blessed Mount of Pain symbolized a truth deep 
and gracious — one which a grim Puritanism has blotted out 
of our Protestant creeds. It taught that God’s mercy sweeps 
beyond this short earthly life; that the redeeming forces of 
divine government work on even in the unseen world; that 
there as well as here, prayer, penitence and purifying pains 
might gain a soul’s. deliverance. Surely, it was but a short 
step from that to Erigena’s Universalism. It was an easy 
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suggestion that what the purifying fires might do for one, they 
might for all; that in the fulness of time, the last sinful soul 
might somehow reach the penitential mount and toil upward 
into the light above. 

And who shall say by how many this short step may have 
been taken? There is one thing in Erige:a’s book very notice- 
able in this connection. In defending his belief he docs not 
hesitate to refer to men like Ambrose and Augustine as authori- 
ties upon his side. He knew, as all his readers knew, that 
these men had made statements of quite an opposite import. . 
Yet he sincerely believed that in spite of some harsh declara- 
tions they were at heart in accord with him, that in their 
deepest and most deliberate thinking they were forced to his 
conclusions concerning the destruction of evil and the final 
return of all souls unto God.!® It may be that he believed this 
more firmly from what he knew of the men of his own time, 
It may be that while the authority of creeds and councils was 
enforcing silence and cutward conformity, the theological 
mind of the Middle Ages was more in sympathy, than we 
dream of, with those convictions which Erigena has so boldly 
stated. 

At any rate, the Middle Ages in spite of all hinderances took 
one notable step in the direction of Erigena’s thought, or 
rather, in the direction of God’s mercy and human progress. 
The purgatorial doctrine was false in the letter, but it was true 
in the spirit. It was primarily designed as a relief to the over- 
burdéned conscience and reason of Christendom. But it 
proved itself something more than a mere palliative for cruel 
superstitions. It enlarged and intensified those sympathies 
which it was designed to relieve; it made men less selfish, 
more thoughtful about the woes and wretchedness of others ; 
it opened the whole unseen world as a field for the working of 
human pity and tenderness. Do we say that it would have 
been better if these feelings had taken a more practical form, 
had spent themselves in an effort to relieve the actual dis- 
tresses of this present life, instead of an attempt to deliver 


16See Maurice’s Medieval Philosophy. 77. 
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departed souls from the imaginary woes and pains of the pur- 
gatorial world? But perhaps this was not then possible. 
Europe had just come forth from a state of barbarism, and the 
hard unfeeling spirit of savagery was still strong upon it. In 
those times, rough, fierce men, unused to the softer feelings 
of human nature, might be little moved by surrounding scenes 
of wretchedness. But the purgatorial appeals came with a 
tremendous emphasis. The hardest heart could not resist 
these cries of distress that ruse out of the awful darkness of 
the unseen world. It was a strange, fantastic development of 
the spirit of charity, but still it was a development and a mighty 
one. The sympathies of the human heart were touched as 
they could have been in no other way. Prayers were con- 
tinually ascending. Offerings poured forth like water, for the 
rescue of souls. One can hardly help smiling at all this; and 
yet we must not ignore the deep earnestness of its meaning. 
The thought of purgatory quickened all charitable impulses, 
gave a tangible form to all the latent tenderness of the human 
spirit. A very uncouth embodiment it was indeed; but the 
spirit embodied was noble and divine. The good Catholic of 
the Middle Ages praying and paying for the help of lost souls, 
is something far better to look upon, than the old Roman in 
the amphitheatre making merry over the death agonies of 
some tortured slave. 

In the course of centuries the purgatorial doctrine went the 
way of allerror. But its embodied spirit of compassion and: 
charity kept alive and worked on in wiser ways and to more 
practical results. Slowly it developed itself into that great 
humanitarian impulse which forms the chief glory of our 
modern times. The sympathies of Cnristendom were trans- 
ferred from the dead to-the living. In the founding of free in- 
stitutions and common schools, in the building of asylums and 
hospitals, in the softening of penal laws, in the abolition of © 
slavery, in a thousand ways‘ol relieving the present ills of life, 
the stream of humanitarianism has found an outlet. It has 
gone on widening and deepening until now it sweeps all before 
it. Even the barriers of theological prejudice yield before its 
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immense pressure. The world begins to see that this tender 
feeling which the good man has in the presence of distress, 
must live—and will always live-—in the bosom of God. If 
in this short life and working under the burden of mortal 
weakness, man can do so mucli for his fellow-men, how much 
more shall Divine Mercy accomplish working through the long 
zons and with all the potencies of the eternal world? And 
so the humanitarian impulsé, beginning in the Middle Ages 
with masses and prayer for the dead, has moved on into nobler 
works and higher conceptions until now its outlook begins to 
comprehend the vanishing of all evil and the salvation of 
every soul. 

Thus the thought of Erigena, after ten centuries of waiting, 
begins to triumph. In the nature of things its success could 
be gained in no other way. Truths — deep, life-giving truths 
— do not make their way into the thought of the world by the 
mere force of intellectual presentation, by dint of logic and 
clear expression. They may be thought out by the few; but 
for the many, they must be worked out through centuries of 
experience and adaptation to human needs. Truths not thus 
thoroughly incorporated into the life of a people can have but 
little influence upon human action; they are like the disem- 
bodied spirits of the Homeric hades,,mere phantoms, shadowy 
abstractions flitting across the twilight of thought. History 
is full of examples of such lifeless truths. Seneca might dis- 
course ever 80 eloquently about the duty of kindness to slaves, 
about human brotherhood and the bond of fraternity between’ 
all classes. But his words fell.dead upon the merciless, savage 
spirit of the Roman world; still slaves were exposed to wild 
beasts, thrown to the fishes for food, mutilated with atrocious 
cruelty, crucified for the most trivial offences — for stealing a 
quail or breaking a vase.” A still more notable example is 
Buddha’s precept of universal charity, a divine truth written 
deep in the doctrine of a great religion. But Buddhistic 
fatalism and contempt for human nature furnished no favor- 
able environment for such a precept ; and for more than twenty 

M1 Lecky, History of Rationalism. II. 226. 
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centuries it has lain a dead letter, a mere phantom truth more 
and more dissolving, age after age, into the thin air of un- 
realized abstractions. 

It. was not so, however, with Erigena’s doctrine of the world’s 
restoration. In his own time, it seemed despised and rejected 
by all. Still, it was a living truth. It had something in 
harmony with the deepest thought and the most devout mo- 
ments of every Christian believer. All the hidden forces of 
Christian civilization were on its side. And so, through the 
more merciful provisions of Medizval faith, through the 
humanitarian impulses of modern times, through the best 
life and thought itself of ten centuries, it has beer silently 
and obscurely working out toward universal recognition. 
Not yet, indeed, has it gained that full acceptance. Still, it 
is making its way. The literature, the philosophy, the popular 
thought, even the theology of the present day, all attest what 
wonderful progress has been made since that distant ninth 
century when only one thinker was found bold enough to pro- 


claim that God was stronger than evil and more merciful than 
mah. ; 


There is much uncertainty concerning the last days of 
Erigena’s life. By some he is believed to have remained in 
France and to have died there in the year 877, just one thou- 
sand years ago at this present writing. By others it is said 
that in his old age he was called to England by King Alfred 
and placed at the head of the University of Oxford then just 
founded; here he taught for some years and was at last 
stabbed to death by some of his scholars in one of those mur- 
derous affrays characteristic of the times. The latter account 
is that given by all the Mediwval chroniclers. Possibly they 
may err. But in thus transferring Erigena after his long and 
honorable career at the court of France to this even more im- 
portant trust in England, they at least show how great was 
the reverence of the Middle Ages for his genius and learning.. 
That reverenee was indeed very great. Up to the thirtcenth 
century he was even enrolled among the Catholic saints and: 
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assigned the honors of martyrdom on account of his cruel 
death in the discharge of his duty. It is noteworthy indeed 
that this bold thinker, this champion of a faith so often de- 
nounced as the worst of heresies, should have held, during a 
great part of the Middle Ages, the high rank of saint and 
martyr. 

One of these chroniclers— Simeon of Durham, himself a 
teacher of theology at Oxford — adds a statement of a some- 
what legendary character. But the legend is so poetic and, 
withal, has such a bright gleam of prophecy, that we may well 
close these pages with its recital. The chronicler says: 


“For some time Erigena had only a humble grave in the 
church of St. Laurence, where the atrocious crime was com- 
mitted. But for many nights a ray of celestial light gleamed 
above the grave ; and the monks. thus admonished, transported 
him into the cathedral and honorably deposited him on the 
left of the altar.” 


In that monkish legend one may read the fortune of Eri- 
gena’s thought. First, the humble grave, deep obscurity and 
neglect. But sooner or later the ray of celestial light. And 
then the transfer of the neglected truth into the grand cathe- 
dral, close to the highest altar of Christian faith. 


ARTICLE X. 
Man as Affected by His Surroundings. 


TurovucuHovt the whole realm of nature we recognize a uni- 
versal law of order and dependence. We are conscious that 
our existence depends upon outward forces, and that our 
actions are largely due to influences which we cannot resist. 
We would not, however, adopt the position of Mr. Buckle, and 
assume that our wills are determined by irresistible influences, 
acting in accordance with established laws; that our opinions 
are the results of causes and not of reasons; or that our ac- 
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tions inevitably follow a course marked out by conditions which 
we may fail to recognize as having any determining effect upon 
them. To assume such a position is to deprive man of a free 
and intelligent agency. 

Bat man’s physical organization is subject to certain material 
forces, whose moulding power he cannot resist. He wills, he 
acts; but the will is not free from the influences of powerful 
motives, nor action independent of outward forces. He sees 
and feels the apparent effects of the modifying and moulding 
influence of physical laws on his material constitution ; but he 
finds himself powerless to oppose their irresistible action. He 
feels conscious that his actions and opinions are often deter- 
mined by motives he is unable to resist, and in accordance 
with laws whose operation and purpose he cannot understand. 
In a world where God rules by systems of means, in accord- 
ance with fixed and universal laws, man must of necessity be 
affected in organization, thought, and action by the controlling 
agencies around him. 

In considering “‘ Man as Affected by his Surroundings,” we 
shall regard the term “ Man” as taken in a generic sense, and 
“Surroundings” as intended to represent certain agencies 
acting on the physical and social condition of man. 

Two general classes of causes affect man’s physical and 
social condition, viz.: Natural and Artificial. Under the 
former may be classed Climate, Food, Soil, Locality; under 
the latter Government, Education, Religion,—in a word, 
Society. 

The physical agents, climate, food and soil, exert a two-fold 
influence, a direct and an indirect; direct when they act 
upon man’s physical organization, and through that upon his 
mental and moral; indirect when they affect the social condi- 
tion of man, or in other words the general organization of 
society. The influence of locality is seen in its determining 
power over the pursuits of men, and in its consequent mould- 
ing influence upon national character. 

The latter class may be regarded as the outgrowth of the 
former, and its influence may be seen in its control of indi- 
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vidual fortunes, and in its impressions upon human character. 
Thus by the mutual operation of these great forces, the various 
faculties of man are moulded into what constitute the marked 
distinctions between races and peoples. 

The evident dependency existing between climate, food, and 
soil, renders it advisable not to consider them under their own 
separate heads, but rather under the separate heads of the 
effects produced by their united action. 


These physical agents act primarily, as we have said, upon 


man’s physical organization, and through that upon his men- 
tal and moral. The first apparent effect of the influence of 
climate on man, is seen in a change of complecion, then of 


features ; and finally its effects on character becone apparent. 


Operating at first on the outer man, it carries its modifying 
and moulding influence throughout his physical structure, and 
pervades his intellectual and moral being. 


The influence of climate on complexion is clearly illustrated 
by the natural history of the Jews. Descended from one 
stock, prohibited by their most sacred institutions from inter- 
marrying with strangers, and yet widely dispersed into every 
region of the globe, this one people is marked with the peculiar 
characteristics of every clime. In Britain and Germany they 
are fair; brown in France and Turkey; swarthy in Portugal 
and Spain; tawny or copper colored in Arabia and Egypt, and 
in Malabar almost black.} 

A still more general instance is offered by the race to which 
we kelong — the Indo-European ; a race reaching from Hin- 
dostan to the British Isles. That this is one homogeneous 
family, derived from a common stock, is proved by the affini- 
ties of its various languages to the Sanscrit. The complexion 
of this race of men in the northwest is light, but darkens 
toward the southeast of India; and as if to guide us to the 
operating cause, this deepening tint is broken through here 
and there, as we cross regions more elevated above the sea, 
and therefore of a lower temperature. Thus we find the in- 
habitants of Caucasus and the elevations of the Himmaleh, 


Mountains as light as those of Southern Europe. 
1 Smith’s ‘‘ Essay on Man."’ 
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But no climate is in a state of absolate unchangeability, and 
hence we perceive its modifying effects on the same people 
from age to age. The Roman authors bear concurrent testi- 
mony to the fact that the inhabitants of Britain, Gaul and 
Germany were red-haired and blue-eyed. But no one accepts 
such a description as correct in our times.2 The fact is, civili- 
zation has had an influence in modifying the climate of these 
countries. The well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed laborer of 
to-day is literally living in a warmer and more genial climate 
than the starved, half-naked and almost homeless peasant 
savage in the times of Cesar. Comfortable homes and civi- 
lized habits of living have proved equivalent to a more south- 
ern locality. 


But, as we have said, it is not complexion alone that is 


altered. This climatic influence penetrates deeper, and fur- 
nishes more convincing evidence of its moulding power. 
Science* teaches us that the very bones and muscles of the 


human frame yield to the irresistible influence of heat and 
cold; that the distorted, repulsive features of the natives of 
the tropics are but evidence of the effects of intense heat, 
operating through a long space of time; that the dwarfed and 
stunted stature of the inhabitants of the Arctic regions is the 
effect of intense cold combined with physical hardship. We 
are told that the descendants of a Portuguese colony but three 
centuries old, on the coast of Africa, are now no longer distin- 
guishable, either in their features or complexion from the 
original inhabitants of that country; also, that the descend- 
ants of a company of Hollanders, settled upon the coast of 
Labrador, became in a few generations perfectly assimilated in — 
size and features to the dwarfish statures and hideous features 
of the natives of that region. Not in regions of intense heat 
or cold do we find that symmetry of form and uniformity of 
features which characterize the refined and intellectual Cir- 
cassian of the North Temperate Zone. 


2 Dr. Draper, in bis “ Civil Policy of America,” cites this instance as an evidence of 
the controlling influence of climate. 


8 Tacitus and Cesar. * Professor Agassiz. 
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Leaving now the consideration of the influence of climate on 
the physical man, we proceed to examine its effects on his 
moral and intellectual being. And here we observe that the 
connection existing between man’s material and immaterial 
nature is so intimate, and even intricate, that no influence can 
be brought to bear upon the one but that it will be transmitted 
to the other. All the workings of the mind are dependent 
upon material organs; and any influence that affects these 
organs, affects also the operations of the mind. Hence it 
follows that as physical laws mould organisms, they mould 
character, and thus we are enabled to trace with almost philo- 
sophic exactness the diversity of character in different latitudes 
to the operation of natural causes.® 

Heat and cold are the great agencies which inflame and chill 
human passions: in the tropics, excitable, impetuous, fierce ; 
in the Arctic regions, passive, unexcitable, torpid. . Combined 
in proper proportions they produce the stable, reflective, philo- 
sophic mind of temperate climes. Contrast the man of the 
North Temperate Zone as found in history, with the man of 
the Torrid; to the former have belonged strength, delibera- 
tion, reflection, a persistency in the pursuit of his objects, a 
perseverance ot effort through all opposing obstacles, and a 
great coolness and calculation in his loves and hatreds. The 
latter has possessed less power of endurance; is quick, hasty, 
excitable; less steady and constant in his course; his sus- 
ceptibility to pain and pleasure greater; and his passions ever 
liable to burst forth into terrible activity. The North Temper- 
ate Zone is to-day the grand theatre of human action, and 
*‘ the geographical march of history,” as Guizot terms it, is 
destined to be confined to its limits. 

Thus far have we traced the influences of natural causes in 
their operation on the physical and moral organisms of man. 
We have endeavored to prove, in a brief manner, that the 
characteristic distinctions of race, instead of being attributa- 
ble to primordial differences, are the natural outgrowth of 
operating forces. 


5** Reign of Law,” chapter vii. ; 
6“ Taine’s English Literature.” Introduction. Vol. II. 
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We proceed now to examine the influence of these physical 
forces (climate, food, and soil) on the social condition of man. 
In so doing we shall attempt to prove that the origin and 
progress of society are due to the same agencies which have 
caused the wonderful diversity of races and peoples. 

And here we observe that our most recent writers on civili- 
zation’ have claimed the accumulation of wealth as the origin 
and foundation of primitive society. They reason that wealth 
must first be accumulated ; because without wealth there can 
be no leisure, and without leisure there can be no knowledge ; 
and that upon wealth, leisure, and knowledge, depend the 
progress and condition of civilization. Assuming this as our 
premise, in what respect and to what degree do climate, soil 
and food affect the accumulation of wealth? It is evident 


that among rude and ignorant people, the rapidity with which 
wealth is created will be solely regulated by the physical pe- 
culiarities of their country.’ As civilization advances, other 
causes come into play; but in its infancy two circumstances 
control its progress; Ist, the energy and constancy of labor ; 
2d, the returns made by labor from the bounty of nature.® 
But these causes are evidently the result of physical agencies, 
soil and climate; for the rewards of labor are governed by the 
fertility of soil, and the energy and constancy of labor are de- 
pendent, as we have seen, on the influence of climate. These, 
then, are the physical causes by which the creation of wealth 
in primitive society is governed. For history furnishes no in- 
stance of a country being civilized by its own efforts, unless it 
has possessed one of these conditions in a very favorable form. 
Asiatic civilization sprang up, and was confined to a tract of 
rich and alluvial soil, where nature supplied all the materials 
of wealth. Sterile Africa has ever been the home of rude 
and wandering tribes; but upon her northeast border lies a 
tract of land made fertile by irrigation ; and out of the fertility 
of that soil, wealth was accumulated, education followed, and 


the valley of the Nile became the seat of Egyptian civilization, 
7Buckle and Deane. 
8“ Buckle’s History of Civilization.’’ Volume I., chapter 2. 
9 These principles are laid down by Buckle. 
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while the vast territory around has continued as destitute of 
civilized life as its soil is destitute of fertility. The Arabs in 
their own country are and always have been a rude and un- 
cultivated people ; but history teaches that in the seventh cen- 
tury they conquered and took possession of Persia. Estab- 
lished in this fertile country this people, who on their own 
arid soil had been a mere wandering race of shepherds, became 
the founders of a mighty empire, built cities, endowed schools, 
and collected libraries. 

These considerations may suffice to prove that eastern or 
primitive civilization was influenced by the fertility of soil. 
But in modern or European civilization the other cause— 
climate — has acted a more prominent part. Ancient civiliza- 
tion grew out of the relation existing between soil and its 
produce; modern civilization had its origin in the relation of 
climate to labor. A rich and arable soil gave bountiful re- 
wards to scanty labor, and furnished means for the establish- 
ment and support of Oriental opulence and splendor. <A genial 
climate, strengthening the mind in reasoning and calculating, 
rousing the energies to act and oppose, was the necessary con- 
dition of European civilization, and is the mainspring of its 
progress. The former was dependent on the powers of nature ; 
the latter on the powers of man. But the powers of nature 
are limited and stationary; the powers of man unlimited and 
absolute in their capabilities of development; and jast so far 
as man, in power and development, excels nature in the same, 
thus far may we expect our modern civilization to surpass the 
ancient. But in both cases, as we have seen, external nature 
was the one condition of their origin and early progress. 

Thus far have we considered the influence of climate and 
soil on the social condition of man, as connected with the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. But another point of equal, or perhaps 
superior importance, remains to be noticed. After the wealth 
is created, the question arises as to how it is to be distributed ; 
and here we observe that in the early history of society, as in 
many countries of to-day, the distribution of wealth had a 
potent if not unlimited influence in determining the social 
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grades of men. Wealth was the undoubted source of power ; 
and upon the distribution of wealth depended the distribution 
of power. . Hence from this source originated those social and 
political inequalities, the play and the opposition of which form 
uo inconsiderable part of the history of civilized man. 

But does the distribution of wealth depend upon any physi- 
cal law? Political Economy teaches us that the rate of wages 
depends upon the supply of laborers, or its equivalent the 
density of population; that population fluctuates with the 
supply of food; hence it concludes that the rate of wages is 
controlled by the supply of food.” It is also a fact that the 
food essential for life in cold countries is scarcer and conse- 
quently more expensive than in warm ; and hence we conclude 
that there is a strong and constant tendency in hot countries 
for wages to be low, and in cold countries for them to be high. 
By applying this principle to the general course of history, we 
may find proofs of its accuracy in every direction. The ancient 
civilizations of Asia and Africa were situated in hot climates, 
where food grew spontaneously, or was produced in abundance 
from the rich and arable soil, with scanty lobor, and the results 
were crowded populations and contemptible wages. Upon the 
one hand were the few, princes in wealth, despots in power ; 
upon the other hand were the many, strangers to wealth, 
slaves to power. To superabundant food and its consequent 
results, dense population and low wages, must be attributed 
that serfdom which was a prominent feature in the civiliza- 
tions of the East. To the same cause would we of to-day look 
for an explanation of the great social and political inequalities 
among the inhabitants of China and Japan. 

As civilization advanced into Europe, the conditions of its 
progress were changed. A less fertile soil and a more ungenial 
climate increased the demand for food, and consequently the 
rates of wages. The condition of the laboring classes was 
greatly improved, and for the first time capital began to realize 
its dependence on labor. Revolving seasons diversified in- 
dustry, and man, combating the cold of winter and the heat of 

10* Mill’s Political Economy.” 
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summer, reached a higher grade of civilization than could pos- 
sibly have been attained in a tropic or arctic climate. The in- 
vigorating influence of a more northern clime gave a new turn 
to thought, and sunnier skies a new impulse to art. 

There is still another physical influence acting upon man, 
which we term locality. In a restricted sense, we define it to 
be the natural position of a place or country, by which it pos- 
sesses relative advantages in certain branches of industry. 
For the great industries of a people, which give character and 
stability to a nation, have their origin from a source more de- 
terminative than mere individual taste and caprice. The same 
law which leads men in pursuit of bread or wealth, will also 
direct him by the shortest way to the accomplishment of his 
object. If one country offers superior advantages to a certain 
branch of labor, the inhabitants of that country will avail them- 
selves of those advantages, and thereby give character to a 
people. Thus one nation becomes commercial, another agri- 
cultural, and still another manufacturing. But in each case 
we cannot fail to recognize the controlling force of natural sur- 
roundings. In the history of nations, though moral and po- 
litical causes have at times exerted controlling influences, yet 
we can still trace the determining power of nature over the 
pursuits and character of the people. 

If human history be ever resolved into a science we shall 
find the great outlines of a people’s history in their natural 
surroundings. From the soil of the country and from the sea 
around we shall determine the industrial occupations of the 
people; in sky and climate we shall read their character; and 
from their occupations and character we shall determine the 
form of government, and read in part their social and moral 
condition. By the great natural barriers, such as mountains, 
rivers, and inland seas, we shall determine the limits of nations’ 
territories; and in tle natural position of nations we shall 
trace the probable causes of rivalries, jealousies and wars. 
Although the complexity of human events may never allow 
history to be reduced to a perfect science, yet we cannot fail 
to observe the controllihg influence of natural surroundings 
over the pursuits and character of men. 
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Thus far have we considered the influence of physical 
causes in their operation on the physical and social condition 
of man. But physical causes are not unlimited in their con- 
trolling influences. When complexion, features, and charac- 
ter have become innate qualities of race, and civilization has 
reached that stage of progress and prosperity where it feels no 
longer an absolute dependence on nature, but rather upon 
human institutions, these great agencies of nature lose in a 
degree their controlling power, and the influences of moral 
and political causes begin to affect the fortunes and character 
of men. 

Government, considered as comprehending those laws and 
those principles which regulate the conduct of the individual 
in his relative capacity to the state, being continually present 
to his mind must invariably influence his habits of thinking 
and acting. But government and education are reciprocal in 
their connections ; as the diffusion of knowledge depends upon 
the assistance of the civil polity, and the progressive im,rove- 
ment of the government is commensurate with the sober cul- 
ture of the mind. Thus connected, they act with a collective 
force which is irresistible. Man, accustomed to consider them 
as the oracles of wisdom and virtue, insensibly stimulates him- 
self to the object of their veneration — duty becomes habitual, 
the genius of the constitution is tranfused into the national 
mind, and in the character of the subject we read the congenial 
spirit of the laws. Thus the tameness and submission of the 
Chinese, which has rendered them an easy prey to the rest- 
less ambition of the Tartar, is attributable to the pacific genius 
of Confucius’s system of government strengthened by the co- 
operation of education. On the other hand, in that system of 
military discipline which was in a manner incorporated into 
the government of Rome, we trace the origin of usurped 
authority over the feebler sex ; ungenerous cruelty toward the 
feelings of the captive; and that almost national barbarity as 
seen in the savage exhibitions of gladiatorial combat. 

Man looks to government for the protection of life, liberty, 
and property ; and when government fails to secure these in- 
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alienable rights, the character and habits of the subject change ; 
for man will not exert his ingenuity to invent means of facili- 
tating labor, nor toil with patience over the performance of a 
task for the precarious expectancy of rewards which are at the 
disposal of a capricious despot. This principle was recognized 
long before the Christian era by Carthage, when she made 
freedom the basis of her great commercial republic; nor, from 
the very nature of man, could she successfully act otherwise : 
for external commerce must soon languish and decay when 
the fruits of it are not secured to the enterprising adventurer. 
And to-day, with what caution and certainty does man ascer- 
tain that he is to receive the countenance and protection of 
government, before embarking upon great and hazardous en- 
terprises. 

A dependency on these great actuating springs of govern- 
ment and education, cannot fail to be observed in the history 
of literature. It is under free and protecting governments 
that letters have attained their highest degree of perfection. 
Such is the delicate sensibilities of the human mind, that it 
shrinks from the rude grasp of despotism, and only opens and 
expands under the genial influence of freedom. | Give it liberty 
to range at large in the boundless fields of science, and it is 
characterized by a more daring spirit of inquiry and a more 
successful aspiration after truth. The Athenian, while Athens, 
the parent and nurse of science, could boast her independence, 
was characterized by his love of letters and his excellency in 
oratory and art. But when Athens became degraded into the 
tributary province of an arbitrary monarchy, that passion for 
letters and that love of art which had been the ruling pride of 
the Athenians perished. 

But stronger, and more mysterious in its workings is the 
influence of religion. Originating in the nature of man, but 
working through and opposing systems formed by the unity 
of individual views, it leads man a willing disciple to its cause. 
Pure religion, in its simplicity and grandeur, and considered 


as an element of power alone, imparts to the human soul a 
11 Rollin’s Ancient History. VolumelI. Book II. 
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vitality and energy, a strength of moral purpose, an ability to 
do or suffer, which without it could never be possessed or 
manifested. We recognize its potent influence in the effects 
of Confucius’s teachings upon the character of the Chinese; 
in the prevalence of arbitrary power in those countries subject 
to the influence of Mohammedanism ; in the inflexible customs 
of Judaism and in the influence of the pope whose will is law ; 
and finally in that benevolent power of Christianity pervading 
and influencing all the higher phases of civilization, and teach- 
ing man more clearly his dependence upon his fellow-man, his 
surroundings, and his God. 


ArticLe XI. 
The Book of Enoch. 


A LITERARY artifice common among the Jews and early 


Christians,? ascribes a work written shortly before Christ, to 
the patriarch Enoch. It is rather a compilation of pamphlets 
than a single book. Origen calls the collection, “ the book- 
lets” of Enoch.? Its chief theme is, the coming of the Messiah 
to judge the world, and to establish the New Heavens and 
Earth. Its first and second chapters rightly prelude its con 
tents. 


Chapter i. 


“1. The word of the blessing of Enoch, how he blessed the 
elect, and the righteous who were to exist in the time of 
trouble. 


8. The holy and mighty One, the God of the world, 


1The Book of Enoch, known and quoted up to the eighth century of our Era, disap- 
peared about that time. - Towards the close of the last century, it was discovered in 
Ethiopia by Bruce the Scottish traveller, who brought home three copies. The present 
translation from the Ethiopic — the only one in English is by Archbishop Lawrence, 
and was published in a third edition at Oxford in 1838, 


2 Ascension of Moses, and, of Isaiah. Testaraent of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
Sibylline Oracles. 1 and 2 Esdras. Apocalypses of Adam, Paul, Peter, Stephen. 
8 Huidekoper’s Judaism. 488, 
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4, Will hereafter tread upon Mount Sinai, appear with His 
hosts, and be manifested in the strength of His power from 


Heaven. 
6. The lofty mountains shall be troubled, and the exalted 


hills depressed, melting like a honeycomb in the flame. The 
earth shall be immerged, and all things which are in it, perish ; 
while judgment shall come on all, even upon all the righteous. 
7. But to them shall He give peace. 
Chapter ii. 
*“ Behold He comes with ten thousand of His saints, to exe- 


cute judgment upon them, and destroy the wicked, and re- 
prove all the carnal for every thing which the selfish and un- 
godly have done and committed against Him.” 4 

The date of the substance of the work hesitates over all the 
century before Christ.© And additions and interpolations 
stragyle forward, possibly as far on as to a century and a half 
after Christ.6 Mainly it is the work of a pre-Christian Jew, 
with shrewd marks of Christian handling.’ Below the action 
of the ruling subject, and continually emerging,’ is a sub-plot 
on the Fall of the Angels It is treated, not in the spirit of 
the Paradise Lost, but of Byron’s Heaven and Earth. Their 
doom, until the Day of Judgment, is Darkness. Bound hand 
and foot, and through Darkness cast into a gap of deeper Dark- 
ness, they lie covered with Darkness. ‘Shut up,” they are 
buried from the light “for ever.” But when comes the Judg- 
ment,? immediately they shall be “cast into the fire,” ‘into 
the lowest depths of the fire, in torments.” The place of 
their first and of their latest doom is the same; and it is * on 
the earth.” ‘The Lord said to me, on the earth they shall 
never obtain remission of sin.” ‘+ He has said, that on the 
earth He will bind you as long as the world endures.” 2 

The special locality of their punishment is near “ the middle 
of the earth,”’—a spot still marked by a stone in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre #* — in the “ blessed land,” between a 

4 Jude xiv. 15. 

5 Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Enoch, sec. 4; but, Article ‘ Atonement,” sec. 3, says 
“ about B. C. 40.” 

6 Ibid. TIbid. 8 Chapters vii., xvii., xix., xxi., liii., et al. 

9“ Reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, unto the Judgment of the great 


day.”’— Jude 6. 
10 x, 11 xii, 5, 7. 12 xiv. 4, 18 Stanley’s Jewish Church, Vol. III. 417. 
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holy mountain with waters flowing under, and “ another moun- 
tain on the east as high.” The mountains are Zion and 
Olivet, and the stream, Siloam. 

In Enoch’s first vision of the place, it is “a valley” over- 
hung by these heights, a valley ‘deep and dry,” as yet inno- 
cent of fire, “narrow, deep, stupendous and gloomy,” ® and 
already, by anticipation, ‘the accursed valley.” #6 But in 
later visions it becomes “a deep valley burning with fire,” ”” 
“that burning valley.” Through it “ rivers of fire are flow- 
ing.” It“ burns underneath its soil.” And its “ fluid mass 
of fire”? reeks with sulphur. It was the valley 

‘* Long after, type of Hell, Gehenha called.” 

The flood of Noah is a consequence of the sin of the en- 
amoured angels, and all the earth ‘which the angels have 
corrupted,” ° perishes in the Deluge. 

But the chief subject of the book is the Judgment of “ all 
who dwell on earth” #! by the Ancient of Days, and His Mes- 
siah. And so full of the personal Messiah — for the first time 
in Jewish history recognized as Son of Man—is this main 
theme,” that its non-allusion to the name and story of Jesus 
may be a blind, and the whole piece an interpolation by 
a Jewish Christian. But elsewhere, and where there is no 
personal Messiah, fervent breathings for His Day, and exultant 
anticipations of the redemption of the elect, and the destruc- 
tion, first in fire, and then in darkness, of their oppressors, 
are in tone with the central portion. And for our purpose we 
may accept the whole, with considerable exceptions, as the 
production of a Jew shortly before the coming of Chirist. 

Ponderings and broken visions prelude the main spectacle 
and prepare for it. Congregations of the righteous gather 
before Enoch’s sight, and crowds of sinners foreboding judg- 
ment, and shrinking from the faces of the holy.74 Tenants of 
the upper sky appear, descend, and mingle with men below. 

4 xxv., xxvi. 15 |xxxvii. 3, 16 xxv. 26, Iii. 1. 18 ]xvi. 4, 
19 ]xvi. 6, 7. 20 x. 10. 21 xlviii. 4. 22 From xlvi.-Ixxi. 


23 Hilgenfeld, Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Enoch, Sec. 4. From the Christian com- 
plexion of the book, Stuart of Andover decides it all to be of post Christian date. 
24 xxxviii. 


NEW SERIES. VOL XV 11 
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From the bosom of a cloud, vistas open to the couches of the 
saints in their habitations with the angels ‘at the extremity of 
the heavens. And Enoch listens to their prayers for the souls 
they love, “‘ while righteousness like water flows before them, 
and mercy like dew is scattered over the earth.” Their dwell- 
ing is “under the wings of the Lord of Spirits,” their likeness 
a blazing fire. Their mouths are “full of blessings,” and 
their lips abound with the name of God.* 

An innumerable number before and around Him, separate 
voices on four sides magnify the Lord of Glory. A first blesses 
the Lord of Spirits for ever and ever; a second the Elect One 
and His martyrs; a third prays for those who pray on earth ; 
a fourth denounces “the impious angels,” and overpowers 
their ‘‘ accusations” against men.* 

Glimpses are granted of Paradise “according to its divi- 
sions,” and of the heavens, “and of human action as they 
weigh it there in balances.” And groups of miscreant souls 
are seen hurried by angels from the presence of the Lord.?’ 

Hopeless of a habitation among men, Wisdom returns to her 
seat among the angels, while iniquity goes down “ unwillingly,” 
to be welcomed “‘ as rain in the desért, and as dew in a thirsty 
land.” 8 Gazes of awe search the place where wait the dead 
“until their appointed period,’ And then, “in the middle 
of the earth,” “in the blessed land,” and fast by ‘ the ac- 
cursed valley,” rise two Thrones for Judgment. The Ancient 
of Days and His Messiah are upon them. “ And the principal 
part of the Judgment is assigned to Him, the Son of Man.” 

The living universe is there. And “from above the 
heavens” millions look on while those on earth are tested by 
the ‘¢ book of the living.” Righteous and wicked bend before 
the Messiah. The world’s multitudes adore Him. On a 
purified. earth the blessed exult in everlasting life like the fore- 
fathers of Enoch, and “ dwell, eat, lie down, and rise up for 
ever and ever with this Son of Man.” ® But impious men 
shall be afflicted in fire in the presence of the righteous, and 


25 xxxix. 26.x], 27 xli. 28 xii, 29xlv. and xxii. 
80 }xviii. 39. &l xlvii. 3. 82 ]xi. 17. 83 xxxviii. 3. 
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shall then “ perish from the earth” * in hopeless darkness. 

The places into which the righteous are received, and the 
wicked dismissed, bear little resemblance to our modern 
Heaven as the immediate habitation of God, or to the Hell of 
the vigorous sketch of Burns, 

‘* A vast, unbottomed, boundless pit, 
Filled fou’ o’ lowin brunstane, 
Wha’'s ragin flame, and scorchin heat, 
Wad melt the hardest whunstane.”’ 

Nowhere throughout its reiterations of the awards of the 
judgment, does: the book assume a Supreme Heaven for the 
accepted, or a doom of endless fire for the reprobate. The 
only Future Life apparently conceivable by the Palestinian 
Jew before Christ® for the saints, was a life in the body,” on 
an earth purified by fire, and for the wicked, a perdition of 
worms for the body, and of everlasting darkness for the soul. 

“The saints shall exist in the light of the sun.” ‘ Their 
remuneration shall take place over the whole earth. God and 
His Son will forever hold communion with them in the paths 
of righteousness while they are yet alive.” *° 

In his destination of the blessed, Enoch builds upon Isaiah, 
and anticipates Matthew and the Apocalypse. For in Isaiah and 
Matthew, “the kingdom prepared from the foundation of the 
world ” 4! is Christ’s kingdom on earth. And farther idealized 
by St. John, it is the New Jerusalem, the Holy City, the tab- 
ernacle of God among men where God Himself so suffices 
them, that nor death, nor sorrow, nor crying, nor pain, can 
come to them any more for ever.” 

And as with the kingdom of the righteous, so, with the de- 
parture of the cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels, does Enoch again precede St. Matthew. 
For it is in the “deep valley burning with fire,’ where the 
lost angels, “ the ministers of Satan,” are cast into a furnace 
of blazing fire, that “ the angels of punishment” torment the 


84 ]ii. 2. 85 xlvi. 4. 

86 Philo’s views were spiritual. But Philo was an Alexandrian and a Platonist. 

87 Said the angel to Esdras, ‘‘ The men shall see it (‘salvation’ and ‘the end of the 
world’ ) who have not tasted death from their birth.’’— 2 Esdras vi. 26. Also vii. 31, 
36, and ix. 7, 13. 88 xlvi. 4. 89 ]vi. 3. 40 civ. 2. 

41 Jsaiah Ixv. 17; Matt. xxv. 34. 42 Revelations xxi. 
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wicked with “every instrument of Satan” * prepared for the 
host of Azazeel.” 

In yet another particular are the judgments of Enoch and 
of Matthew, one. Their subjects are living men still in the 
flesh. In Matthew, the “all nations,” “the sheep,” ‘ the 
goats,” and “ these, my brethren,” “ all were of “ that genera- 
tion which should not pass,” ® nor “ taste of death,” till they 
“ saw the Son of Man come in His kingdom.” ** So, in Enoch, 
those who stand before the 'hrone, are “all who dwell on 
earth.” 47 

But alike so far, in one signal feature the two authors 
differ widely. The judgment of Matthew ignores the dead, 
while in Enoch a place “ both deep and dark to behold ” is full 
of silent multitudes.® It searched and them sifted, Earth 
gives up their bodies, the Underworld their souls. From 
among them the Lord collects his own, and joins them to the 
righteous living in “ countless habitations ”’ upon the renovated 
earth. But to tue wicked who remain, nor heaven nor earth, 
nor annihilation, shall be possible. Not even to burn with 
living sinners are they raised. The dying Jew’s curse at An- 
tiochus, is the Jewish opinion of the time abuut them: “ As 
for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection to life.” °° ‘* Heaven 
they shall not ascend, nor shall they come up on the earth.” 
Their souls shall not be annihilated in the Day of Judgment, 
neither shall they arise from this place.” Death has sucked 
them into darkuess, and in everlasting darkness they remain. 

This is the final doom of all the wicked. But those alive 
on that day shall first “be brought from every part of the 
earth, and cast into a furnace of fire.” 

Second Esdras, a book contemporary with Enoch, announces 
how, upon a multitude of His enemies, the Messiah blows 
“ fire,’ “a flaming breath,’ “sparks and tempests,” and 
“burns them up every one” till naught is left of them but 


48]ii and liii, Azazeel. The demon, perhaps of the pre-Mosaic religion, to whom the 
scape goat was allotted when let go into the wilderness with the sins of the congregation 
on its head. Lev. xvi. 18, margin. 44 Matt. xxv. 32-40. 45 xxiii. 34. 

46 xvi. 28. 47 Enoch xlviii. 4. 48 xxii. 2. 49 xlv. 3, 4, 5. 
502 Macc viii. 41. 51 Enoch xlv. 2. 52 xxii. 14. 58 xc. 11. 
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“ dust and smell of smoke ;” 5* and how “ fire from His wrath 
consumes sinners like straw.” © But, except that at His ad- 
vent He “shall stand upon the top of the Mount Sion,” 
Esdras does not localize the burning. 

But Enoch has a centre, a “ one spot,” * unnamed, but con- 
spicuous, whither angels “ gather together” the sinners who 
shall “be burnt in the fire.” 8 “ Here shall they be collected. 
Here shall be their territory.” It is the valley fast by the 
‘mountain on the East” of “the middle of the earth,”-© in 
“ihe blessed land.’’®! It is the “valley accursed of the ac- 
cursed for ever,” where, “in the latter days, an example of 
judgment shall be made (of) sinners before the saints.” & 
It is the “deep valley burning with fire,’ where riches, the 
fruit of crime, shall be flung in sacrifice in vain. It is the 
valley, whose burning gorges heaped with these, and with 
“monarchs and the mighty,’ and yet, “ not full,” shall be 
flooded with its surrounding mountains melting “ like a honey 
comb before the fire ;” © and its living contents “ shall perish 
from the face of the Lord of Spirits, and from the face of His 
earth.’’ 

It is “ the flaming womb of Hell,” of this Day of Judg- 
ment in Enoch. It is the valley of the Sons of Hinnom, the 
ravine of Gehenna, and of the worm that never dies, and the 
fire unquenchable, of Isaiah. Yet, in Isaiah, by ‘ my holy 
mountain Jerusalem,” and the “all flesh come to worship 
there,” ® and in Enoch, by ‘ this blessed land,’ ® and “ the 
middle of the earth” ” near by, it is an earthly valley. And 
in Enoch it is not the end, nor the symbol of the end, but the 
avenging and unsalutary Purgatory of sinners. For, flaking 
from its fires, into blackness “ deep and capacious,” ™ drop the 
withered spirits of the damned. 

Besides the part of the work already summarized, and an- 
other to follow, there are sallies, now of gorgeous, now of 
sombre, always of lofty fancy. Sometimes in lead of angels, 


542 Esdras xiii. 11. 55 Ibid xv. 23. 56 xiii. 35. 57 xcix. 1. 

58 xcix. 5. 59xxvi. 2. @ xxv. 1. 61 xxvi. 1. 62 xxvi. 1, 2, 3. 
63 Jii. and liii. 64 Jiii. 2. 65 ji, 8. 66 Jii, 2. 67 xii. 14. 

68 |xvi. 23. 69 Enoch xxvi. 1. 70 xxv. 1. 71 xIvi. 4. 
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sometimes rapt, alone, Enoch zones the world, and tests the 
secrets of Creation. But everywhere his wildest wing curves to 
the sweep of Universal Law, and the touch, within it, of a Holy 
Will 

In the hollow of a mountain whose peak is in the sky, he 
beholds the reservoirs of light and thunder, and the varieties 
of the lightning; and in the west, a fire swallowing “all the 
setting of the sun.” He gropes up great rivers to the great 
darkness whither all flesh “ migrates,” and looks on “ the 
mountains of the gloom” that makes winter.” 

Where earth ends, and there is no farther sky, through the 
open gates of heaven the stars come forth. And he numbers 
them, and writes down their names, and times, and seasons, 
as Uriel teaches him. The eastern stars pass westward out, 
moving on paths they see and know. And he blesses, every 
time they pass he blesses, the Lord of Glory who has made 
them to the delight of angels and the souls of men, that they 
may glorify all His works, and bless Him for ever. 

The rest of the book ® seatters into rhapsodies, predictions, 
threatenings, encouragements and exultations, swinging dis- 
connectedly, but ever on a centre, round that great Day, 
always blazing, a sun of portent, in the sky of Enoch. The 
personality of the Son of Man, the phrase, and His title of 
Messiah, disappear; and the Thrones, His, and that of the 
Ancient of Days. That appellation, predominant just before, 
recurs thrice,’ and ceases. The Day itself iscynosure. The 
Thrones, unseen, fill the vault, while the heavens abound 
with the Judging God, above the earth His footstool.” 
Yet the splendor of some central majesty remains, where 
angels move reverently, and men in awe, under “the 
presence of “the Great Glory.” *® And the outgoings of the 
Judge flame in the symbol of Himself, and the signal of His 
power. For the splendors of heaven, and the displays of His 
judgments on earth, blaze with fire. In the heavens, the sons 
of the angels tread on flaming fire, and two rivers of fire glit- 
ter like the hyacinth. 


72 xvii. 78 xxxii. 2, 4. 74 Xxxv. 23. 7 From 1]xx,-cv. 
76 ]xx. 12, 16, 18. 77 )xxxiii. 3. 78 cii. 4. 
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In a centre of light, is a building of “stones of ice,” their 
edges licked with fire. And round that “ flaming habitation ” 
‘“‘ rivers full of living fire” are wheeling.” The substance of 
the sun is “splendid and flaming fire.” In the southmost 
gate of heaven, ever and anon twelve windows open, blazing 
vents of flame.* 

Descending to earth, in a whimsical parable of fallen stars, 
— the lost angels — and of sheep and seventy shepherds — the 
Jews and their rulers from Saul to Herod —the first star 
‘“‘bound hand and foot,” is “‘ cast” into the yet unkindled 
Gehenna ; “a valley narrow, deep, stupendous, and gloomy.” ®! 
But when comes the judgment, in a place * of flaming fire and 
full of pillars of fire” the stars and the seventy shepherds are 
thrust into “ the flaming abyss.”” And the blind — disobedient 
— sheep, plunged into that “one abyss,” ‘ full of fire,” “on 
the right side of that house,” ® and in “the midst of the 
earth,” ® are brrned, and their bones consumed, in the now 
blazing Gehenna. 

It interrupts progress, but the Universalism of the close of 
the apologue is audacious, and deserves to be given. 

The old Temple “immerged” in the conflagration, a new 
house, larger and loftier, replaces it. In it, the “ white sheep 
with wool long and pure’? — the unfallen among the Jews — 
receive the homage of “ all the beasts of the earth, and all the 
birds of heaven’? — or the Gentiles. Then all, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, “ who had perished, and been destroyed ”’ in the fire, are 
revived ; and “ the Lord of the sheep rejoices with great joy 
because all are good, and have come back to His dwelling, and 
the eyes of all are open, and gaze upon the Good One; nor is 
there one among them who does not behold him.” # 

To return ; the exuberance of fire at the Judgment, and the 
Day itself, were receptions from the creed of Zoroaster. 
Before the Persian connexion, the Jews expected no such Day. 


It is unknown to the Olid Testament. In the Persian faith, at 
79 Ixx. 80 ]xxi. 
81]xxxvii. 8. ‘God spared not the angels that sinned. but cast them down to Hell, 
and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.— 2 Peter 
ii. 4. 82 Temple. 88 Site of Temple. 84 ]xxxix. 39-44. 
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that Day a blazing comet sets fire to the earth, mountains 
melt like “ fluid metal,” ® righteous and wicked are lapped in 
flame,— torture to these, enjoyment to those — the works of 
Ahriman are burned up, the earth cleansed, and three days of 
torment agonize the wicked.® 

From the Persians, this opinion of purifying and avenging 
fire at the end of all things, passed to the Jews, possibly from 
them to the Stoics,*’ and certainly trom the Jews to the early 
Christians. Malachi, contemporary with Nehemiah, thus 
images the Messiah and His Day, ‘“* My Messenger —a re- 
finer’s fire.” The Day cometh that shall burn as an oven ; 
all that do wickedly shall be as stubble; the Day cometh that 
shall burn them up.” Says the earliest Sibyl, a Jewish 
forgery of about 156 B. C., “ God will again send a king from 
Heaven, who will judge man in blood and the flame of fire.” 
And in describing this Judgment, she announces a catalogue 
of woes on Babylon, Egypt, the Asiatic cities, and the Greece 
and Rome of the time. From Esdras” two passages have 
been already quoted. 

Says Justin Martyr, “ While we (Christians) say that 
there will be a burning up ef all, we shall seem to utter the 


doctrine of the Stoies, (who) teach that even God Himself shall 
be resolved into fire ; and they say that the world is to be formed 


anew by this revolution.” ® Again: “ Nor can the devils per- 
suade men that there shall be no conflagration for the punish- 


ment of the wicked.” ® Justin, in the last passage, had per- 
haps the second Epistle of Peter in his thought, ‘* The heavens 
and the earth which are now, . . are reserved unto fire 


against the Day of Judgment, and perdition of ungodly men.” 
If, as is likely, this is figurative, the imagery is yet from the 
common, perhaps Peter’s own, expectation of the fate of the 
earth. 





85 Enoch li. 5. 86 Alger's Future Life. 148. 

87 Huidekoper’s Judaism at Rome, chap. 8. 

88 Governor of Jerusalem under Persia. 89 Mal. iii. 1, 2. 90 Mal. iv. 1. 
91 Sibylline Books. Edinburgh Review, July 1877. 92100 B. C. 

932 Esdras xiii. 11; xv. 23; see also xvi. 9-15. 94150 A. C. 

95 First Apology, 20. 96 Ibid lvii. 972 Peter iii. 7. 
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In all these examples, fire is a preliminary, or an accompa- 
niment of the Day of Judgment. In none, a punishment 
beyond. The fires of the genuine Apocalypse are mundane. 
The torment “in fire and brimstone for ever and ever,” is, 
‘in the presence of the Lamb.” And He looks on from “ the 
Mount Sion,” % while they suffer in the “ days and nights” of 
time. And it isin their living bodies that the Beast and 
the false Prophet are cast into “ the lake of fire, burning with 
brimstone.” 

That lake is Enoch’s “ valley of the angels,” “ burning un- 
derneath its soil,” a “ fluid mass of fire,” with “a strong smell 
of sulphur”; “that burning valley in the West,’ where 
‘‘ rivers of fire were flowing.” 1 Thus from Malachi to Enoch, 
all the fires of the Day of Judgment are on earth. 

In this Book of Enoch, the fiery punishment of the wicked 
is in the valley, is at the Day of Judgment, is before the saints. 
At each mention of the subject these three particulars, not 
always specified, are always implied. Long before the setting 
up of the Thrones in his second, in his first vision Enoch is 
told, that in the far future, in, by anticipation, “the ac- 
cursed,” but as yet fireless, “ valley of the accursed forever,” 
‘an example of judgment” is to be made on sinners ‘ before 


the saints.’’ 1 
In the first parable of his second vision, he foresees ‘ im- 


pious men afflicted in the presence of the elect,” “ who dwell 
on earth.” 18 Then, in the second parable of his second vision, 


before the planted Thrones he beholds the oppressors “ cast 
like hay into the fire” to “burn in the presence of the right- 


eous,” while in the sinners’ “ day of trouble” ‘ the world ob- 


tains tranquility.” 1 

After parts of the Book treat the same theme uniformly in 
this way. “The holy Lord executes judyment upon the 
earth.” The strengths of the mighty ‘“‘ are burned with fire.” 


Sinners, “brought from every part of the earth,” are “ cast 
into a judgment of fire.” % The chosen foresee that Day, and 


98 xiv. 1. 99 xiv. 11.. 100 Enoch Ixvi. 4, 6, 7. 101 “Tn the latter days.”’ 
102 xxvi. 1, 2, 3. 103 xxxviii. 2. 104 xl viii. 9, 10. 105 xc. 9-11. 
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the “disgrace” of sinners. God thinks of it. The angels 
hail it. The wicked themselves foresode.it, and shudder at 
the supplications of the saints against them. But remorse is 


not contrition. Resolutions of goodness, heavy with guilt, at- 


tempt the skies in vain.!% Before the Thrones, “the kings 
who possess the earth,” “given rest for a short period,” but 
in sight of the fires of Gehenna, “ fall down and worship,” but 
cry, “that prevents us not from descending into the flaming 
womb of Hell”! The next verse pushes to their final fate, 


darkness, and confusion of face, and perpetual expulsion from 
the presence of the Son of Man.” But, intermediately, Enoch 
has seen those “ monarchs of the mighty,” ‘‘ brought to the 
deep valley burning with fire.”1° ‘Gold, purple, honor, 
wealth, like water flow away.” ‘ Riches,” “ honors,” * glory,” 
perish with their possessors ; “ while with disgrace, slaughter, 
and extreme penury, they are thrust into a furnace of fire.” 1 
The confusedness of Enoch’s fancy admitted, what were theim- 
pudence of his, who could fasten even on Enoch’s “ disgrace, 
slaughter, and extreme penury,” as concomitants of the fire of 
endless misery ? 

Whatever the word in the original,” in this translation, 
Hell has two meanings: 1. At the Judgment, “the earth 
shall deliver up (the dead) from her womb, aud Hell from 
hers.” 11 This is, where, before the Judgment, are “ collected 
all the souls of the sons of men,” a place “ both deep, and dark 
to behold.” 1 Of living sinners at the Judgment, we read: 
2. ** Woe to you, for in Hell you shall be slain. Woe to you, 
who are bitter on earth, for on it shall you be consumed.” 18 
And this is, where, when * the angels descend, (they) gather 
together, in one spot, all who have assisted in crime, (to be) 
burned in the fire, in the Day of trouble; in the flame of a 
blazing fire (to be) burned.” 14 


106 xevi. 1-5. 107 Jxiji. 1, 15. 108 Jiii. 1, 2. 109 xevi. 7-11. 

110 Not Gehenna. ‘‘In this primeval vision there is disclosed to us, not indeed the 
name, (for no names could be admitted, from the nature of the work,) but the locality 
which afterwards was to furnish forth the most terrible imagery that the world has 
ever known. It was the glen of the sons of Hinnom, the Valley of Gehenna.”’— Stan- 
ley. Jewish Church. Third Series, p. 417. 

111). 1. 112 xxii. 2, 3. 118 xevii. 11, 12. 114 xcix. 1, 5, 7. 
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The use of the word Hell is double, because the place is, in 
the vision. The Hell of the early tract is, Gehenna, dark; of 
the later, Gehenna in flame, at the Judgment. After the 
Judgment, the Underworld — still, no doubt, Gehenna —is 
nowhere Hell, but Darkness. 


But all the pamphlets concur, that, before descent thither, 
the wicked alive at the Day of Judgment are to endure “ the 
calamity of fire,” “© and that the fire is ‘“‘ on the earth.” 


As the expression of a combination of Jewish opinion on the 


subject at the time of Christ, this has meaning. It has the 
more, that on other matters the tracts disagree, even contra- 
dict each other, and are confused and disconnected. Speak- 
ing of them as one, “ the conception has a grandeur of its own,” 
says Stanley, and rating the Book as the Divina Commedia of 
its time, he owns its “ diction ” to be “ disjointed, meagre, and 
obscure.” 16 

I. Rather perhaps oversight, than contradiction, is the dis- 
crepance between the repeated statement, that, though they 
“ petition for ever,” the angels shall never ascend again ,into 
heaven, but be “ bound on the earth as long as the world en- 
dures,” ““ and. the hint in a later passage, “ when the angels 
shall ascend.” 

II. But between the general tone of pzenal vengeance, and 
the broad Universalism of the apologue of the sheep and all 
the brute creation redeemed at last, the antagonism is square. 

III. Conscious nakedness, and expulsion from the garden, 
are effects to our first parents of the original transgression." 
It has no hereditary issues. Not the serpent, nor the Devil, 
but “the third” of the sinning angels, ‘ Gadrel seduced 
Eve.” 49 But again and again the blame of human sin is laid 
upon the lapsed angels. Yet,saysa later pamphlet, “ neither 
in this way has crime been sent down to us on earth, but men, 
of their own heads, have invented it.” 14 | 


115 cij. 1. 116 Jewish Church. Third Series, p. 415. 

17 xiv. 4; xiii. 1, 2: xii. 7; x. 7-9, 16; Ixvi. 14. 118 xxxi. 5. 

119 }xviii. 9. Satan, named twice, is a nobody: “ instruments of Satan,” ‘‘ minis- 
ters of Satan.’? Both instances occur in the same chapter, lii. 8 and 6, and, from their 
connection in the text, the word seems used impersonaliy. 

120 x, 12; Ixvi. 7; Ixviii. in full. 121 xevi. 12, 13. 
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Contrasts like these mean a variety of minds. Yet, that 
punishment by fire, was to be at the general conflagration, 
was to be at the Day of Judgment, was to be on the earth, 
was to be in the unnamed, but unmistakable, Gehenna, all 
parts of the Book agree. Now, if “an important phase of 
Jewish opinion shortly before the coming of Christ” is re- 
flected in the Book of Enoch, its usage of Gehenna is contem- 
porary usage. When then Christ denounced the Pharisees as 
ripe for the “ damnation of Gehenna,” 1 and admonished His 
disciples to “ enter into the kingdom of God” maimed of hand, 
foot, or eye, rather than, with “ whole body,” ‘ be cast into 
Gehenna fire,” ™ they did not need to sound the Underworld, 
or gaze into Eternity. Gehenna was in sight. And by its 
fires, then smouldering, but ere long to blaze into final con- 
flagration, there, at the Great Judgment, would God exhaust 
His wrath on the ungodly, “slain in Hell, and consumed on 
earth.”? 1% 

On Christ’s lips the word had at once a less, and a deeper, 
import than on theirs; less in sweep and finality, deeper in a 
moral meaning unknown to theirs. Headlong doom for those 
among them who were the fated “ children of Gehenna”’; for 
the survivors it was the reaction of fanaticism, from its per- 
version of a Divine opportunity, in spiritual frenzy and 
despair. 16 

But, familiar with their application of the word, if His im- 
plied, not bodily and spiritual only, but irreparable ruin, sin 
unpardoned and unpardonable, repentance impossible through- 
out eternity, and the seal of Omnipotence stamped on their 
immortal despair, why did He not open to their sight, this 
ultimate, and as yet unsuspected continuity of Gehenna ? 

He did not. The outward judgment in His warning, was 
one in keeping with their associations of Gehenna.!” If His 


122 Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Enoch. Sec. 4. 128 Matt. xxiii. 33. 

124 Ibid v. 29; xviii. 8,9; Mark ix. 48. 125 Enoch xevii. 11. 12. 

126 Lord, Lord, open unto us;’’ Luke xiii. 25, and the whole paragraph. Matt. 
xxv. 10. And, emphatically, ‘* Father Abraham, have mercy on me,”’ Luke xix. 24, 
and the condition of that Jew. ; 

127 The evil tongue is ‘‘a fire set on fire of Gehenna.’’— James iii. 6. 
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thought involved the religious delirium whose crisis was His 
own death, and whose catastrophe, their destruction, He was 
still in accord with one of their familiar powers of the word. 
But, barring interpolations, if this Book be an index of the 
Jewish opinion of His day,— the opinion He addressed,— His 
meaning of Gehenna neither sank its fires to the Underworld, 
nor tossed them into eternity. Nor, unless He bade them, 
would His hearers understand Him to do so. He did not bid 
them. Nor thns did they mistake Him. And if we do, we do 
it because cross lights from later times slant upon His words, 
to distort them, and bewilder us. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Lewes’ Foundations of a Creed.4 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Lewes has given the public two thick volumes? 
on the Problems he has undertaken to solve, it seems that we 
cannot congratulate either ourselves or him on the settlement 
of the question with which these problems are concerned ; for 
he admonishes us that what is here presented is only a small 
part of what is in manuscript. It has cost us so much time 
and persistent effort to go through the two volumes of the 
First Series, that we scarcely receive with enthusiasm the an- 
nouncement of a Second and possibly a Third Series, “in prep- 
aration.” Conceding the author’s mastery of the subject, and 
recognizing the fulness of his information, we are still obliged 
to feel that he has not found any way to render metaphysical 
inquiry less abstruse to the common mind. His style is not 


1PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND Minp. By George Henry Lewes. First Series —The 
Foundations of a Creed. Vol. II. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 


2The earlier pages of this review were written shortly after the publication of the 
second volume of the “ Problems”’ and before the appearance of the third vulume en- 
titled ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Mind.’’ It was still in manuscript when the latter ap- 
peared; but a careful examination of that volume disclosed nothing that seemed to re- 
quire it to be re-written. It is, therefore, published as originally prepared, to be fol- 
lowed by the latter part of the review, which deals with the tLird volume. 
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of that luminous kind which flashes the meaning into the 
mind through the darkest technical obscurities, as the expres- 
sion of an animated speaker’s face tells his thought even 
though his words are ill chosen. Nor does he come so directly 
to the. point that the mind can rest before its tension is gone. 
He rather keeps it on the stretch by postponing the conclusion, 
and by many repetitions and cautions and criticisms and ex- 
positions, thrown in between. This is especially true of the 
first volume, which has the appearance of an essay expanded 
into an octavo. In the second volume, with which we here 
principally deal, he makes better progress; but throughout 
there is a want of conciseness and an incoherency, as of a 
broken current, which is not atoned by any striking brilliancy 
or captivating novelty. Yet “ Problems of Life and Mind” is 
unquestionably one of the ablest and most original philosophi- 
cal treatises of the modern era. It is the work of a man who 
believes he has discovered a new way of dealing with an old 
problem, and who gives evidence both of profound sincerity 
and of ample knowledge. 

To describe Mr. Lewes’ philosophy exhaustively would re- 
quire much more than the limited space at our command. Its 
characteristic peculiarity is, that it adheres rigid)y to the scien- 
tific method throughout all departments of mental and psychi- 
cal analysis. It has been customary for philosophers to dis- 
tinguish the things of the universe as the known and the un- 
known, or the sensible and the supra-sensible, or the empirical 
and the speculative. This classification is based on the con- 
ception of a difference between thzs world and some other world, 
between God and Nature, between phenomena and force, 
between matter and mind. That is to say, metaphysics, from 
Aristotle down to Hegel, has been considered as dealing to 
some extent with powers and principles which reach beyond 
the strictly “ mortal ken.” It is true that some philosophers 
have rejected this conception as either unreal or unintelligible. 
Auguste Comte is the most celebrated of those who in modern 
times have refused to take any account of the “ unknown.” 
His brief and conclusive reasoning is, that if there be anything 
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not cognizable by our faculties it is to us the same as if it 
were not at all. What we cannot reduce to the terms of posi- 
tive knowledge is not anything to us; that is, is nothing. The 
necessary conclusion of such a philosophy must be, that there 
is nothing anywhere above humanity, and that there is noth- 
ing in humanity except what is included inanimality. Herbert 
Spencer agrees with Comte in rejecting the super-natural and 
supra-sensible ; but not for the reason that it is a fiction, but 
for the reason that it can never be found out,— is “ unknow- 
able.” Mr. Lewes agrees with both of them in holding that it 
is unprofitable and even absurd to include in any scheme of 
inquiry things whose existence and relations are and ever 
must be matters of conjecture. But he differs from them and 
from the nominalists of earlier times, in maintaining that a 
large part of the realm usually denominated “ the unknown ” 
or the “ unknowable,” is as truly capable of reduction within 
the terms of positive knowledge, as the facts and phenomena 
of physical science. He is a rigid experience philosopher ; 
but in his system experience embraces many things heretofore 
relegated to speculation. 

It will be apparent now what is meant by saying that the 
fundamental peculiarity of the author’s system is the strict ad- 
herence to the scientific method in all departments of inquiry. 
It is agreed on all hands that this method—the method of 
verifying all discoveries and hypotheses—is the true one 
where the facts that convey the proof are accessible. In the 
investigation of natural phenomena or in the construction of 
mathematical or chemical hypotheses to aid investigation, the 
proof is presumed to be always within reach. And in all such 
cases the method should be the one of verification. If now 
the facts and phenomena of mind are capable of being reduced 
to equally comprehensible terms, it will not be disputed that 
the same method should be followed in this department. If 
we can reach the means of verification, why then let us by all 
means go as sure-footed in metaphysics as in physics. Mr. 
Lewes contends that we can; and the whole merit of his sys- 
tem consists in the alleged discovery and application of this 
doctrine. 
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We have said that Mr. Lewes includes within the limits of 
the knowable and provable a large part of the realm marked 
by Comte and Spencer as the unknown or unknowable. The 
reader will be curious to know how much he includes, and 
where and upon what principles he draws the line between the 
things that are proper subjects of inquiry and the things that 
no mortal may ever hope to penetrate. We wish we could 
satisfy this curiosity, which we confess is also our own. . But 
although we have attended patiently to all the author’s defini- 
tions, discriminations and deductions, we are still less sure 
than we like to be what the trustworthy “ foundations of a 
creed” really are. But we will try to give the reader our 
“ best knowledge and belief,” as drawn from the author’s ex- 
positions. 

Mr. Lewes adopts Lord Bacon’s figure of philosophy, which 
conceives of it as a pyramid, having the history of Nature for 
its base, an account of the principles and powers that operate 
in Nature for its second stage, and an apex of the highest gen- 
eralizations of rescarch — Metaphysics. He thus makes the 
department of metaphysics a crown and product of Scientific 
Inquiry. It is not a new science, but that part of the general 
scheme of Science which follows after Physics. Starting thus 
from the ground and building up step by step on the founda- 
tions previously laid, he reaches metaphysics from a very 
different side to that whence most inquirers have approached 
it. Plato’s conception of the world as existing in the Divine 
Mind before it was unfolded in creation, and of philosophy as 
the method of apprehending and interpreting this universalia 
ante rem,— this idea of all that stood before all, is quite turned 
about. Neither God nor Mind stands first but last; and if the 
scientific tower of Babel cannot be built up to the heavens the 
conclusion must be that there are no heavens. 

It thus appears that in the author’s view philosophical in- 
quiry includes all that a human being can reach, standing on 
the pyramid of actual knowledge. All other things, if there 
are any other, are rejected as beyond the proper domain of in- 
vestigation. If any man by searching, on strictly scientific 
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grounds, can find out God or Immortality, he has a right to 
announce them. Otherwise not. Some men find that they 
can stretch themselves well up to these things. If they can 
verify their conjectures or emotions or communings, that is, if 
they can reduce them to sensations or intuitions, Mr. Lewes 
will admit them. For it is part and parcel of his doctrine that 
all knowledge is relative and conditioned, and that mind itself 
depends on the organism. What, therefore, cannot be experi- 
enced is an illusion or fiction. The final test of all knewledge 
is feeling ; but we must be careful not to confound unverifiable 
sentiment with sensation. Feeling is real, thought is symboli- 
cal. And the method of verifying our thoughts, which may 
be true and. may be false, is to re-translate them into the feel- 
ings of which they are symbols. Or, to express it in the 
author’s own lauguage : 


“The passage from the Known to the Unknown is one of 
constant trial. We see, and from it infer what is not seen; 
we intuite and conclude. Our inference and our conclusiom 
require verification. We test them by reducing our inferences 
to sensations in the case of Action, or by reducing our infer- 
ences to intuition in the case of Reflection. Thus it is that 
the ground of Certitude is either a sensible or its rational 
equivalent.” 


The English of this statement, if we correctly interpret the: 
author’s meaning, is, that we verify the inferences we make 
from what we feel, by repeating the feeling, and from what we 
‘“‘intuite,” or reason, or conjecture, by repeating that mental 
process. Thus, if I read a piece of Mr. Lowell’s poetry and 
feel the comical element in it, I infer that the poetry is humor- 
ous. Then I may fall to reflecting and reasoning on the case, 
and as a result of my reasonings may conclude that Mr. 
Lowell, with whom I have no acquaintance, is a very witty 
and jovial man; or that he is a very sad man and takes this 
way of relieving his melancholy, as Thomas Hood did. To 
verify these inferences, I read the poetry again and repeat the 
sensations it awakens, for the first; and for the second, I go 
again. through the process of reasoning by which I was led to 

NEW SERIES, VOL XV 12 
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conclude that the author is vivacious and funny, or sombre 
and sad. 

It will occur to the reader that while these methods of verifica- 
tion are in constant use, and are often the only ones the case 
admits of, they are far from satisfactory. If we could always 
trust our feelings to bring us the same report from the same 
observations and exercises, it is clear that we would often be 
in as grave doubt on the second or third or thirteenth repeti- 
tion of our intuiting, as we were at first. The actual process 
by which we pass from the Known to the Unknown in such a 
case, is not te repeat our conjectures without addition or 
abatement, but to enlarge and reconstruct them by the addi- 
tion of new facts, and by giving them the benefit of a more 
careful study of the data‘on which we based our ‘original con- 
clusions. It may chance that a fuller acquaintance with Mr. 
Lowell’s poetry will wholly dissipate the idea that he is a jovial 
man. We may come into possession of other facts in regard 
to him that will require a new hypothesis. Or, finally, we 
may make his acquaintance and learn that noe of our con- 


' jectures were correct. 


Another peculiarity of Mr. Lewes’ philosophy consists in its 
assertion that cause and effect are identical. As he is obliged, 
in common with all other reasoners, to consider them as sepa- 
rate in all the processes of thought, it is not ‘apparent at first 
what advantages he expects from construing them theoretically 
as one. But further examination reveals the fact that by this 
means he gets rid of the necessity of recognizing anywhere a 
“hidden Power or first Cause.” In alluding to Reid’s well- 
known argument for a Cause of the phenomena of Nature, viz. 
that “ the rules of navigation never navigated aship; the rules 
of architecture never built a house”, Mr. Lewes observes: 
“There is an instructive fallacy here. That aship-will not be 
navigated nor a house built, by any enumeration of the rules 
which have been abstracted from the phenomena, is true 
enough; nor will an universe be created by an abstract of ‘its 
laws. Abstractions have no efficiency. But if instead of re- 
garding the rules or laws in their abstraction from phenomena, 
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we regard them as the abstract expressions of the concrete re- 
lations actually involved, it is obvious that the ship is navi- 
gated and the house built by these concurrent causes which 
we express in the stated laws.” 

If this is luminous to a philosopher the reason must be that 
he possesses not only a mind of a different order from other 
mortals but a different mind. One would suppose from the tone 
of the paragraph that by a change in the form of statement it 
can be made to appear that the rules of navigation do actually 
sail the ship, and that the laws of the universe do really create 
the universe. But when we carefully translate the new state- 
ments we are disappointed to find that a change of words does 
not effect the desired change of facts. To have any relevant 
meaning the author’s use of the phrase “ rules of navigation ” 
must include the navigator, and his conception of the ‘ laws 
of tlhe universe”? must involve the creator of the universe. 
Now in respect of the latter this is precisety what he holds. 
He supposes “ the laws of the universe ” to be the “ concurrent 
causes” which created the universe. But in the parallel case 
of the ship and the house it is more than probable that his 
faith fails. He allows here a living, personal, intelligent navi- 
gator and builder. To be sure he tries to conceal him in the 
“rules”, but the obscurity pertains wholly to the philosopher’s 
experiment, and not at all to the seaman and the architect. 
They stand out distinct to every human vision. And if the 
cases are at all analagous, a living, personal, intelligent Creator 
must be assumed as part of the “concrete relations actually 
involved.” The most acute or the most obscure writer on 
problems of mind cannot prevent the mind from acting accord- 
ing to the laws which inhere in it; and one of those laws com- 
pels it to see that there is no proper identity between cause 
and effect. At thesamce time it renders abortive every attempt, 
no matter how ingenious, to obliterate the distinction between 
the rules of navigation and the act of navigation ; between the 
laws of the universe and the Cause which operates in those 


laws. . 
_ We have presented these examples of Mr. Lewes’ method of 
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explicating “the Problem” to show how his proposal to ex- 

hibit to us many things affirmed by Comte and Spencer to be 
either non-existent or unknowable, breaks down in the test. 
In point of fact all that he does is to identify Existence with 
Manifestation, the Abstract with the Concrete, the Absolute 
with the Conditioned. This is an easy way of improving on 
his predecessors in the great field of philosophy, but it does not 
seem to us to be very important, and we are quite sure it is 
not true. Mr. Spencer is provoking enough in his position, 
that while the Absolute is given in consciousness it is, never- 
theless, unknowable; that it is a postulate of knowledge but 
can never be known. But he is amiability itself compared 
with Mr. Lewes in his criticism of Spencer and his pretence of 
showing us how we know the Absolute as well as we know 
what o’clock it is, with the miserable outcome of telling us 
that we know the Cause of things because we know the Effects, 
since Cause and Effect are identical! Better “the abiding 
mystery which is the root of all religion”, than this irrita- 
tingly lame and impotent conclusion. 

A reéxamination of these two ponderous volumes, comprising 
the First Series of Mr. Lewes’ system of philosophy, revives 
the unfavorable impression of their style and method derived 
from a first reading. It seems to us either that the tendency 
of philosophical inquiry in our day is towards chaos and old 
night, or that a very incompetent order of minds has taken 
up the study. What necessary relation there is between clear 
views of the highest truths and a diffuse, incoherent, ineffectual 
utterance on them we have never learned. Yet there are not 
a few writers on the great themes with which philosophy deals 
who appear to esteem it an impeachment of an author’s pro- 
fundity to be able to express his meaning in direct and intelli- 
gible terms. He must take the sweep of all the ologies to get 
room to turn in, and not content with the vast and obscuring 
terminology of metaphysics, already invented by hard-pushed 
“thinkers ” to eke out the deficiency in their thought, he must 
make what he knows of Greek and French do duty, in the 

“coinage of terms, for what lie does not know in the science of 
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mind. We scarcely need say that we make these observations 
in full recognition of the fact, that every department of knowl- 
edge must have a considerabie vocabulary of its own, and of 
the not less obvious fact that inquirers in each department 
will from time to time meet the necessity of coining a new 
term to give adequate expression to something which was 
either unknown before or imperfectly articulated. But any 
one who remembers how much solid and profound thought 
Hume, Locke, Bacon, Reid, Bentham, Leibnitz, Kant, Mill and 
Spencer have contrived to express in unambiguous terms, 
without verbiage or endless iteration, will not need our assur- 
ance that metaphysics is not the equivalent of the ‘‘ unknow- 
able.” Mr. Lewes has printed nearly a thousand octavo pages, 
and written we know not how many thousand more, to convey 
to the benighted world his solution of the deep problems of 
Life and Mind. Such an undertaking required a technical ac- 
quaintance with physiology and biology and a thorough mas- 
tery of psychology. The published volumes are replete with 
testimony to the abundance, and so far as we are competent 
to form an opinion, the accuracy of his information. But 
while we have a large sum total of interesting facts, observa- 
tions, illustrations, and plenty of acute reasoning, we have it 
in such a promiscuous disorder, along with so many things 
that are irrelevant, and so many more that are so handled as 
to have no bearing although in themselves pertinent, as to 
leave on the mind the unpleasant impression of having been 
on the strain for hours in the vain effort to get what might 
have been communicated in afew minutes. We get hints of 
the solution he intends by-and-by to disclose, but if we know 
what it actually is it is because we have prolonged our glance 
beyond the boundary of his developed system into the realin of 
hypothesis it somewhat vaguely foreshadows. We can see no 
reason why, if he knew what he wanted to divulge, he might 
not have given it to us in one of these volumes, instead of re- 
serving it to be launched upon us, weary with the long and 
exasperating chase, in a third or possibly a fourth. After all 
that has been writien on these subjects, and with so much in 
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which all agree, it would appear that some things might be 
taken for granted in a new treatise, or, at most, presented in 
a few short categories. But Mr. Lewes argues out laboriously 
the whole ground, comes to the old place by a circuitous ram- 
ble, and generally much jaded by his rough adventures with 
unreasonable thinkers and intractable wilds of words on the 
way. He is reputed a humane man, and we would fain be- 
lieve that if he knew how much we all suffer by sympathy in 
bearing him company on these profitless excursions, he would 
shorten them henceforth. It may be too much to hope, it eer- 
tainly is not too much to ask, that the next Series be either 
less long or more lucid. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Science Against Darwinism. 


DARWINISM is propounded to the world as a scientific theory 
or hypothesis, and it must stand or fall by the test of the facts 
of science. If the facts sustain it, let us accept it, il not, let 
us reject and condemn it. Mere denunciation and hard names 
ean avail nothing in this case. The friends of truth can well 
afford to be candid and courteous. The day has gone by for 
dogmatic assertions, hard names, and vituperation to have 
weight with most minds in scientific or theological contro- 
versy. The world has improved somewhat in this respect. 
This theory has moral and religious bearings, but it is our 
present purpose to treat it in the. light of the facts of science, 
and to prove that it is what Agassiz styled it a short time 
before his death —* A mere mire of assertions” and a * phan- 
tom.” ! 


1 The theory is in reality an old one. It has been substantially the same in different 
ages, and has been generaliy advocated in the interest of atheism and materialism. 
Centuries before Christ philosophers advocated it with great earnestness. Some of 
them held to the unity of matter and life. According to Thales of Miletus, who lived 
about 640 B, C., water was the source uf all things. Democritus, the atomic philoso- 
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Mr. Darwin presents in his books a large body of facts which 
are to a great extent of much value and interest. He deserves 
credit. for his long and patient research, and for certain dis- 
coveries he has made, especially in the department of Zodlogy. 
His works on this account are well worthy of being read by 
discriminating minds. But he fails ia his interpretations and 
applications of his facts. The facts are one thing, but the in- 
terences drawn from them quite another. 

He furnishes many interesting facts showing the varia- 
tions of species, which many regard as proofs of his 
theory; distinction between a species and a variety not being 
sufficiently recognized. It is necessary for Darwin to show 
that one species runs into another by a series of variations, in 
order to establish his view. If he be correct, we ought to see 
some proofs in the present order of things; at least. we ought 
to find a few faets showing the origin of one proper species 
from another by a process of development, during the period 
of a few thousand years. Nota single fact has been pro- 
duced by Mr. Darwin, or by any one else, showing such a re- 
sult. He devotes a great deal of space to the numerous varie- 
ties of pigeons, which he traces back to the blue rock-pigeon, 
and when he goes back to the species rock-pigeon, he has to 
stop, being utterly unable to trace that to any other species. 
All the varieties he describes are pigeons and nothing else; rot 
one has become a distinct species. What he needs to do here, 
he utterly fails to do. Species were the same thousands of 
years ago that they are now, as history shows; no variety 
having ever transcended the limits of its species. 

In the time of the first Napoleon an interest was awakened 
in regard to Egypt such as never existed before. The expedi- 
tion that went out there under his auspices made important 
discoveries. They discovered many animals in mummied 


pher, who flourished 460 B. C., declared the motion of atoms to be primordial and eter- 
nal. Organized beings arose from the moisture of the earth. The soul consists of fine 
smooth and round atoms of fire. When we draw in the breath, we inhale soul atoms 
from the air, which we exhale again, and when this process ends, the soul ceases to 
exist. In modern times the theory was revived in France. In 1748 Maillet published 
a work in its favor. In 1809 the celebrated Lamarck propounded it to the world. 
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forms, and as depicted on the monuments and otherwise. A 
committee of eminent naturalists was appointed by the French 
Academy of Sciences for the purpose of collecting the different 
species and varieties of animals found in Egypt belonging to 
the past and present. One meinber of this committee was the 
celebrated Cuvier, the greatest naturalist of hisage. Another 
was Lamarck, who of course had an intense desire to find some 
specimens or proofs to favor his theory. This committee, after 
an extensive examination arrived at the conclusion that species 
were the same in Egypt four thousand years ago that they are 
now; there being no more difference between them then and 
now, than between human beings then and at the present 
time. The result should have been different if the develop- 
ment hypothesis be true. 

Mr. Darwin having failed to find any facts proving the origin 
of one species from another during the human period, attempts 
to meet the objection by saying that there has not been time 
enough, such transitions requiring immense periods for their 
accomplishment. We must then leave the present epoch, and 
go where we can find sufficient time. When we go into the 
past geologic periods we can certainly find time enough for 
his purpose, if length of time can avail for him. He ought to 
find among the fossil remains of thirty thousand different 
species of animals that lived in previous periods, now exhumed 
from the earth’s strata, some specimens or facts going to sus- 
tain his view. Those periods embraced, without doubt, tens 
of millions of years. Among the tons of fossils representing 
those periods, we ought to find transitional forms or connect- 
ing links. While species were in the process of passing into 
each other, of course countless multitudes perished with organs 
in arudimentary state, or imperfectly developed, and those 
would be as likely to be preserved in the earth’s strata as 
others. But not asingle specimen has been found of this 
character. If such existed they would certainly be detected 
by the keen scientific eye. Agassiz, on a certain occasion 
when there was shown him a single fish-scale that belonged to 
a species of fish he lad never seen, described the fish from the 
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indications on that scale, and afterwards when the fish was 
found, his description was completely verified. Such a scien- 
tific expert as he was not able to discover one intermediate 
form among the fossil remains of the tens of thousands of 
species belonging to the vast geologic periods. Mr. Darwin 
presents the following fact, which he thinks has considerable 
force in supporting his theory : 


‘Hearne once saw a black bear swimming for hours in 
North America with widely open mouth, thus catching like a 
whale, insects on the waier; and if the supply of insects were 
constant, and if better adapted competitors did not already 
exist in the country, we can see no difficulty in a race of bears 
being rendered by natural selection more and more aquatic in 
their structure and habits, with larger and larger mouths, till 
a creature was produced as monstrous as a whale.” 


It certainly requires a “ monstrous” imagination and a stu- 
pendous: credulity to believe what Darwin thinks there is no 
difficulty in believing here! He has not, however, found any 
geological specimens showing the bear in a process of transi- 

ion into the whale or any other sca monster. 
tion into the whal y otl a t 

Dr. C. R. Bree of England, in his book written in review of 

Darwin’s “ Origin ot Species,” says: 


“Now I have carefully read over Mr. Darwin’s work, and 
can not, from beginning to end, find one atom of proof of trans- 
mutation of species, upon the integrity of wnieh the whole 
doctrine depends.” After referring to the vast periods Darwin 
thinks necessary, the Doctor says further: * There is not in 
these three billions two hundred miliions of years a single 
form which Mr. Darwin can bring forward as transitional from 
one phase of being to another.” 


The late Professor Sedgewick, one of the ablest geologists in 
Great Britain, says: 


“ We dare affirm with all the confidence of assured truth, 
that geology — not seen through the mists of any theory, but 
taken as a plain succession of movements and facts — offers 
one firm cumulative argument against the hypothesis of de- 
velopment.” 
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Dr. Dawson, of Canada, one of the first of living authcrities 
in geology is most decided in his testimony on this subject, 
when he writes: 


“The old evolutionist doctrine is one of the strangest phe- 
nomena of humanity. It existed, and most naturally in the 
oldest philosophy and poetry, in connection with the crudest 
and most uncritical attempts of the human mind to grasp the 
system of nature; but that, in our day, a system so destitute 
of any shadow of proof, and supported merely by vague analo- 
gies and figures of speech, and by the arbitrary and artificial 
coherence of its own parts, should be accepted as philosophy, 
and should have able adherents to string on its threads of hy- 
potheses our vast and weighty stores of knowledge, is surpass- 
ingly strange.” 


Professor Agassiz was a most decided opponent of Darwin 
on geological grounds as well as on others. Among his fre- 
quent utterances on the subject we find the following: 


“ As a paleontologist, I have from the beginning stood aloof 
from the new theory of transmutation, now so widely admitted 
by the scientific world. {ts doctrines in fact, contradict what 
the animal forms buried in the rocky strata of our earth tell 
us of their own introduction and succession upon the surface 
of the earth.” Again he states: “I wish to enter my earnest 
protest against the transmutation theory. It is my opinion 
that naturalists are chasing a phantom, in their search after 
some material gradations among created beings, by which the 
whole animal kingdom may have been derived by successive 
development from a single germ or from a few germs. I con- 
fess that there seems to me a poverty in this material explana- 
tion, that is contradicted by the intellectual grandeur of the uni- 
verse. I insist that this theory is opposed to the processes of 
Nature as we have apprehended them ; that it is contradicted 
by the facts of embryology and paleontology, the former show- 
ing us forms of development as distinet and persistent for each 
group as are the fossil types of each period revealed to us by 
the latter; and that the experiments on domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants on which its adherents base their views, 
are entirely foreign to the matter in hand.” 


Had Agassiz lived, le would have given a course of lectures 
which he had planned, showing the negative and positive evi- 
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dence of geologic history against the theory. Just where Dar- 
win ought to find the strongest proofs, Agassiz finds none at 
all. In alluding to the reply of those on the other side based 
on the alleged imperfection of the geologic record, he very 
truly remarks: 


“There is not a living coral represented so fully in any of 
the scientific works, as is that one species of trilobite, whose 
whole story Berrende has given from the egg to the adult size. 
Such facts should make those who rest their fanciful theories 
of the origin and development of life on the imperfection of 
the geological record, filling the supposed lapses to suit them- 
selves, more cautious as to their results.” 


But how does Mr. Darwin meet this difficulty in the way of 
his theory? He writes: 


“ Why then is not every geological formation and every 
stratum full of such intermediate links? Geology, assuredly 
does not reveal any such finely graduated organic chain; and 
this, perhaps, is the most obvious and serious objection against 


the theory. The explanation, as I believe, may be found in 
the extreme imperfection of the geological record.” 


Mr. Darwin has the candor to acknowlege his failure to find 
facts in geologic history to sustain his view, which failure 
should be regarded as a fatal objection to it. But the geologic 
record is not so imperfect as he alleges. The geologists have 
been hard at work for more than half a century, and have. 
made wonderful progress, and it is strange, if Darwinisin be 
true, that all their researches and discoveries have not brought 
to light a single proof in favor of it! 

But Mr. Darwin expresses the hope that as the record be- 
comes more fully developed, there may be some transitional 
forms found. Thus his theory is based mainly on what he 
supposes may exist, and may be hereafter discovered. This is 
certainly far from being a scientific method of reasoning. 
Science deals with facts, and does not rest on mere guesses 
and speculations. Science is thus against Darwin, and he 
candidly acknowledges that his theory is not yet proved, and 
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thus is less confident than many who are far less thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject than himself. 

Darwin, in his first work, the “ Origin of Species,” did not 
as we have said apply his theory to the origin of man. A few 
years since he published another work, entitled “ The Descent 
of Man,” in which he attempted elaborately to prove that man 
was not specially created, but became developed from the lower 
animals. For some time after this work appeared, it was 
noticed that in the Zodlogical Gardens in London the monkey- 
house was constantly surrounded with a crowd of people gazing 
at the inmates, that had been represented as their progenitors. 
When Darwinism is styled “ the monkey theory,” the appella- 
tion should not be regarded as a mere burlesque, but as truly 
significant of what it really is. 

If man originated in this way, we should find some proofs 
in geology. While the transition was going on from the 
monkey to man as we now find him, multitudes while in that 
intermediate state perished, and therefore we should look for 
connecting links. We should find some fossil remains show- 
iug man as a physical being much below what he is now. But 
the oldest fossil remains of man thus far found, show him to 
have been in as high a state of bodily perfection as he is now. 
Take, for example, the Engis skull which was found in a cave 
in Belgium bearing that name, and has been generally re- 
garded as the oldest known fossil human skull; this shows no 
inferiority. Sir John Lubbock thinks it will bear a favorable 
comparison with the average European skull, and Sir Charles 
Lyell in the last edition of his “* Elements of Geology,” says 
that it manifests no marked deviation from the common Cau- 
casian type. Professor Huxley speaks of it as “a fair average 
skull, which might have belonged to a philosopher, or might 
have contained the thoughtless brains of a savage, and showing 
degradation in no part of it.” A few years since the “ Men- 
tone Man” or skeleton was discovered, which some of the best 
authorities think is even older than the Engis specimen. But 
this shows a superior physique and fine cranial development, 
which ought to be far otherwise if Darwin’s view be correct. 
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The facts are decidedly against him. The fossil remains of 
apes show that they were apes and nothing else, and those of 


man that he was in a marked and distinctive sense man. 


Virehcw, whois regarded as authority in these matters, 
says in his reply to Uackel : 

**On the whole, we must really aknowledge that all fossil 
type of a lower human development is absolutely wanting. 
Indeed, if we take the total of all fossil men that have been 
found hitherto, and compare them with what the present offers, 
then we can maintain with certainty that among the present 
generation there is a much larger number of relatively low- 
type individuals than among the fossils hitherto known. 

As a fact, we must positively acknowledge that there is 
always a sharp limit between man and the ape. We cannot 
teach, we cannot designate it as a revelation of science that man 
descends from the ape or from any other animal,” ? 


Mr. Darwin does not confine the application of his theory to 
man as a mere physical being, but extends it to him as an in- 
tellectual and moral being. He labors hard to prove that 
what we call the soul in man is only the highest development 
of what we style instinct in animals, so that the instinct of the 
swine and the dog is the same in kind with the human soul, 
the difference being only that of degree. But the faets are 
most manifestly against this; and so much so that some of 
the advocates of development acknowledge the failure in con- 
nection with the origin of the human race. 

Mr. Alfred Wallace, of Kugland, whose work on “ Natural 
Selection,” it is said first called out Mr. Darwin, is very de- 
cided in rejecting the theory in this connection. He writes 
significantly and forcibly in relation to this, when he remarks : 

‘The brain of the pre-historic and savage man seems to me 
to prove the existence of some power, distinct from that which 
has guided the development of the lowest animals through 
their ever varying forms of being.” Mr. Wallace further 
_writes: “TI have shown that the brain of the lowest savage, 
and as far as we yet know, of the pre-historic races, is little 
inferior in size to that of the highest types of man, and im- 


mensely superior to that of the highest animals; while it is 
2 Nature, Dec. 6, 1877, pp. 112, 113. 
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universally admitted that quantity of brain is one of the most 
important, and probably the most essential, ef the elements 
which determine mental power. Yet the mental develcpments 
of savages and the faculties actually exercised by them, are 
very little above those of animals. The highest feelings of 
pure and refined emotion, and the power of abstract reasoning 
aud ideal conception are uscless to them, are rarely if ever 
manifested, and have no important relations to their habits, 
wants, desires or well-being. They possess a mental organ 
beyond their needs. Natural selection could only have en- 
dowed savage man with a brain a little superior to that of an 
ape, whereas he actually possesses one very little inferior to 
that of a philosopher. The inference I would draw from this 
class of phenomena is, that a superivr intelligence has guided 
the development of man in a definite direction, and for a 
special purpose, just as man guides the development of many 
animal and vegetable forms. The great laws which govern 
the material universe weie insufficient for his production.” 

‘Jt is difficult,” he says again, “ to conceive that such an 
intense and mystical feeling of right and wrong, (so inteuse as 
to overcome all ideas of personal advantage or utility,) could 
have been developed out of accumulated ancestral experiences 
of utility; and still more difficult to understand how feelings 
developed by one set of utilities, could be transferred to acts 
of which the utility was partial, imaginary, or altogether ab- 
sent. But if a moral sense is an essential part of our nature, 
it is easy to see that its sanction may often be given to acts 
which are useless or immoral, just as the natural appetite for 
drink is perverted by the drunkard into the means of destruc- 
tion.” 


The reasoning of Mr. Wallace has great force in itself, and 
is entitled to.especial weight, coming from the source it does. 

The more thoroughiy we become acquainted with the facts, 
the stronger is the evidence against Darwinism in relation to 
man. Professor Quatrefages, one of the ablest scientists in 
Europe, who has given special attention to this phase of the 
sulject, truly says: 


“With regard to the simian origin of man, it is nothing but 
a pure hypothesis, which every thing proves utterly baseless, 
and in favor of which no sotid fact has as. yet been appealed 
to.” 
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Mr. Darwin in attempting to prove that the soul is the 
highest development of wi:at we call instinct in animals, con- 
fesses that the undertaking is difficult, as well he may. He 
says: 

“The greatest difficulty that presents itself when we are 
driven to the above conclusion on the origin of man (in a re- 
mote aquatic animal), is the high standard of intellectual 
power and of moral disposition which he has attained.” 


When we view man as an intellectual or rational being we 
find a chasm between him and the monkey that cannot be 
bridged over. If the theory of Darwin be true the ape ought 
to possess a considerable degree of intellect, not so great of 
course as his near and more fully developed successor. It is 
certainly not unreasonable to expect him to display so much 
intellect as to justify us in establishing schools for his educa- 
tion. He ought to learn the languages and the sciences to a 
tolerable degree, and should bring out discoveries and inven- 
tions ; and we should expect to hear of meibers of that race 
going to Washington occasionally and applying for patent 
rights. But nothing of this kind ever occurs. Man invents 
numerous instruments and complicated machines; but no ape 
ever invented a sword, an arrow-head, a stone hatchet, or a 
wigwam. It requires a little reason to kindle a fire, and while 
savages have done this, no monkey ever did it. 

Darwin succeeds no better in proving the apes to be man’s 
progenitors in respect to a moral and religious nature. He 
expresses the difficulty he finds here, when he says: 

“Che development of the moral faculties is a more difficult 


and interesting problem. Their foundations lie inthe social 
instincts, including in this term the family tie.” 


We are all conscious of possessing a moral nature that ren- 
ders: us capable of receiving moral light, of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, of knowing what the word ought 
means. This mysterious and wonderful faculty allies us to 
the Creator. By this we recognize moral law, and the mean- 
ing of that potent word, duty! Well does Kant,:the greatest 
thinker in Germany in his day, say: 
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“ Duty! wondrous thought that worketh neither by foul in- 
sinuation, flattery, nor by any threat, but merely by holding 
up the naked law in the soul, and so extorting for thyself 
always reverence, if not always obedience; before whom all 
appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel ; whence thy 
original ?” 


If Darwinism be true, there ought to be a considerable de- 
gree of the moral faculty in such near progenitors to man as 
apes. But we do not find the least indication of this. No ape 
ever shows any measure of this faculty large enough to be dis- 
cerned by the most powerful moral microscope. 

Man is a religious being and worships. The religious sen- 
timent is powerful in our nature. Why do we not witness 
some manifestation of it in the lower animals, if this theory be 
correct? We should see it in monkeys in a degree approach- 
ing that we see in man. But we never discover the least 
manifestation of the religious sentiment in any being aside 
from man. No monkey ever worshipped. 

Let us glance at another phase of the subject. Man pos- 
sesses the faculty of language in distinction from all other 
living beings. The Creator seems to have endowed his 
creatures with some power of expression corresponding with 
their capacities, sphere, and wants. But we find nothing ap- 
proaching human speech in monkeys or any other animal. 
But man being endowed with reason, conscience and the re- 
ligious faculty, has the God-like faculty of language, by which 
he can express his thoughts and feelings. Mo monkey ever 
spoke. Max Muller very truly and forcibly says: 


‘¢ Man speaks and no brute has ever uttered a word. Lan- 
guage is our Rubicon, and no brute will dare to cross it. This 
is our matter of fact answer to those who speak of develop- 
ment, who think they discover the rudiments at least of all 
human faculties in apes, and would fain keep open the possi- 
bility that man is only a more favored beast, the triumphal con- 
queror in the primeval struggle for life. Language is some- 
thing more palpable than a fold of the brain or an angle of the 
skull. It admits of no cavilling, and no process of natural 
selection will ever distil significant words out of the notes of 
birds or the cries of beasts.” 
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Thus it is clearly evident that Darwinism is not science, and 
that the facts of the latter are against it. Science implies an 
induction of facts as its basis and substance. No theory should 
be regarded as worthy of credence, which has not a reasonable 
number of facts in its favor. But Darwin and his disciples 
fail utterly to present facts. They sometimes confess their 
weakness in this respect. Professor Huxley, in speaking of 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” remarks: 


“ Notwithstanding the clearness of the style, those who at- 
tempt fairly to digest the book will find much of it a sort of 
intellectual pemmican, a mass of facts crushed and pounded 
into shape, rather than held together by the ordinary medium 
of an obvious logical cord.”” Again the same writer remarks: 
‘¢ Mr. Darwin does not so much prove that natural selection 
does occur, as that it must occur; but in fact no other sort of 
demonstration is attainable. The conditions which have de- 
termined the existence of species are necessarily beyond our 
cognizance.” 


If an opposer made such a statement as this, he would be 
counted by Darwiuists as unfair and prejudiced. But this is 
from the pen of a decided advocate of Evolution.. The results 
of our examination thus far accord with this testimony of 
Huxley. 

A writer in a late number of the Westminster Review, made 
a remark in regard to another subject treated by a certain 
writer, that is precisely in place here, and has the greater 
force on account of the source from which it comes: ‘ Science 
ceases to be science when it treats of things concerning which 
it is perfectly ignorant. Science which deals in conjectures, 
is not science, but ignorance.” 

Darwin himself says, ‘“ Our ignorance of the laws of varia- 
tion is profound.” Take the following specimen of his reason- 
ing, which is on the face of it unscientific. In speaking of the 
human eye, he thinks it may have been formed by natural se- 
lection from a succession of jellies in process of improvement 
for millions of years; “the power of natural selection always 
intently watching each slight accidental alteration which, under 
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varied circumstances, may in any way or in any degree tend 
to produce a distincter image.” He says further, ‘“ Genera- 
tions will go on multiplying the alterations almost infinitely, 
and natural selection will pick out with unerring skill each 
improvement.” 

But where are the facts to support this? Darwin does not 
produce any, while there are numberless facts to the contrary. 
This is mere conjecture and is utterly unworthy of the name 
of science. 

The name of Darwin was proposed a few years since before 
the leading scientific society in France for membership, and 
after a long discussion, it was rejected on the ground that his 
theory lacked a scientific basis of facts, and that his method of 
reasoning was too unscientific to entitle him to be admitted as 
a member of that body. This fact is very significant. 

It is sometimes said that a majority of the ablest scientists 
of the age are in favor of evolution. If this be the case, so 
much the worse for them. But this is not the fact. Only 
comparatively a few scientific men in this country or abroad 
commit themselves in favor of it. In Germany, it is some- 
times said that nearly all the scientists adopt it, but it is not 
true. Awhile since a German correspondent in the New 
York Tribune, stated that the number of scientific periodicals 
might be called “legion,” each branch of science having one 
or more specially devoted to it, and that while several of them 
seemed inclined somewhat to Darwinism, not one of them was 
avowedly committed to it. On this account a periodical de- 
voted to the theory, it was said, was about to be established, 
in which Mr. Darwin would take a very particular interest. 
There have been many books written by the Germans on the 


subject, but a large majority of the ablest have been thus far 
against the theory of Darwin. 





PREACHERS AND SERMONS. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Preachers and Sermons. 
“ Verba in labris non nascentia.’’ 


THERE are in the United States, fifty or sixty thousand min- 
isters of the Gospel; and they constitute the genuine, moral 
and religious, ‘Grand Army of the Republic.” They serve in 
various corps or brigades, and have various, descriptive, de- 
nominational names ; but they are all soldiers of Christ; they 
have all enlisted for life and put on the “ whole armor of 
God”; and they are all continually and earnestly engaged in 
battle against the worst foes of the nation,— crime, sin and 
ignorance, and in zealous efforts to expose heresy, to promul- 
gate truth, to defend right, to uphold morality, develop piety, 
and increase and perpetuate the blessings of faith, hope, 
charity, freedom and purity. Appreciating the great value of 
these services, the generous public freely and gladly pays the 
few millions of dollars annually needed to carry on the cease- 
less campaign ; and this article is written in the hope of help- 
ing at least a few of the warriors to become more efficient com- 
batants. 

These fifty or sixty thousand “men of God” do a vast 
amount of good in a quiet personal, pastoral way ; giving alms 
to the needy, comforting the afflicted, and going from house to 
house, and from soul to soul, modestly offering prayer, reproof, 
counsel and encouragement. But their especial office is to 
occupy the pulpit; and their peculiar and principal business 
is to “ preach the Gospel.” Every year they deliver some 
three million sermons that reach the ears and perhaps hearts 
of some twenty or thirty millions of intelligent people. Enjoy- 
ing generally a saintly reputation, being supposed to possess 
to some extent a sacerdotal authority, speaking upon the most 
important and thrilling themes, and appealing for proof to the 
words and works of God, the moral and spiritual influence of 
the clergy must be very great. Yet error, sin and crime, fear, 
doubt and misery, continue to abound in every part of the 
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country ; and we are forced to the conclusion that many and 
perhaps most of these three millions of annual sermons, are 
. neither timely, convincing nor impressive ; are a dead failure, 
and a worse than useless waste of time, labor, expense and 
words. But, bad as the case appears, we have no disposition 
to indulge in censure, or to drive from the pulpit any sincere 
and devout pastor who tries to convert and save sinners; but 
we desire to point out a few of the many ways in which preach- 
ers may become more efficient workers, and religious dis- 
courses be made more interesting and profitable. 

1. Better ministers,— more holy, cultured and healthy,— 
will give us better sermons. In quality and effectiveness, 
every discourse closely resembles its author. Invariably and 
unavoidably every clergyman embodies himself in his sermons. 
In spite of skilfully attempted concealment, his character and 
culture, his feelings and motives, his faith or doubt, his strength 
or feebleness, will be manifest in his texts, arguments, illus- 
trations and exhortations. The tree is known by its fruit. 
Only an all right man can deliver an all right discourse. The 
simpleton will utter nonsense, the ignorant make mistakes, the 
conceited praise themselves, the bigot indulge in censure, the 
contentious engage in battle, the hypocrite pander for popu- 
larity, and the dishonest 


“ Compound for sins that they’re inclined to, 
By damning those they huve no mind to.” 


In each instance the speaker’s words have the color, form and 
odor of the soul or brain from which they emanate. While 
listening to a public speaker, we unconsciously take these facts 
into consideration. We weigh the ideas and the man who 
utters them; we put in the clergyman to balance his sermon ; 
and if the scale-beam does not maintain an even poise, we are 
not satisfied or much edified. But when the devout speak of 
God, the righteous of virtue, the wise and learned of theology, 
the hopeful of heaven, the generous of benevolence, the affec- 
tionate of love, we instinctively perceive the sincerity, and feel 
the force, of the utterance, and are uplifted, refined and 
blessed. Wit, poetic fire, a brilliant style, a melodious voice, 
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a handsome form and graceful manners, are characteristics of 
no small value; but the sermons that convert sinners, that 
instruct, strengthen and angelize the Christian, come from men 
thoroughly devout, moral, sincere, affectionate, wise and edu- 
cated. Itis true a minister destitute of these excellences, 
may draw crowded houses, may excite and please a congrega- 
tion, and build up a kind of secular parish; but he cannot 
Christianize his hearers, because no one can communicate to 
others what he does not himself possess. Let the theological 
student and the aspirant for Divine approval as a minister, 
‘‘take due notice, and govern themselves accordingly.” The 
New Testament standard of morality is very high; and the 
nineteenth century demands first-class work and workmen. 
When all our pulpits are supplied with robust, symmetrical, 
sound-minded, and well educated saints, the kingdom long 
prayed for will quickly come. 

We deem this statement absolutely true; yet some explana- 
tion may seem to qualify its meaning. The duties of a faith- 
ful pastor are many and laborious; and hence, other things 
being equal, the athletic clergyman will have the best voice, 
work the easiest, and be able to do the most good. The sacred 
office is a hard place for an invalid; yet a feeble man respected 
and beloved by his parishioners, may exert a great and bene- 
ficial influence. Such aman should not resign nor be dis- 
missed until entirely broken down. Unlike the Army, the 
Church cannot insist on having only able-bodied men ; but the 
healthier-a parson is, the better it is both for himself and his 
people. The vile sinner and the semi-idiot are very properly 
excluded from the pulpit; but they are not the only kind of 
people who should be refused ordination. The.Ancient Mari- 
ner perpetually indulging in prosy story-telling, the Coleridge - 
forever drawling and muttering transcendental metaphysics,the 
Falstaff often boasting of his wonderful powers and exploits, 
the Fossil Memento of the dim and hoary past, and the Boor 
violating with impunity the rules of etiquette, and all the pro- 
prieties of social life, are not fit for “* watchmen on the walls of 
Zion.” 
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The age of steam power and electric telegraphs will not tol- 
erate slowness or dulness. It insists that clergymen shall keep 
step with our stirring times, and be alive to the issues of every 
passing hour. It demands learned men; but by “ learned,” 
it does not mean college bred. Edward Everett said, “‘ The 
man who can read, and write the English language grammati- 
cally, and understand the four fundamental rules of Arithme- 
tic, has an excellent education.” Such a man is prepared to 
learn everything needful for him. The university course is a 
fine thing for young men; but at best, it is only the beginning 
of a good education. The ripe scholar is not the man who 
can translate Greek and Sanscrit, and solve problems in Conic 
Sections and the Calculus; but he who is familiar with the 
practical facts of Science and Natural History, the gems of 
literature, and the condition and needs of the human race. 
Books are plenty and cheap, and no minister in active life is 
too old or too busy to study; and hence ignorance in the pul- 
pit is inexcusable. The inspiration of his theme, and the sym- 
pathetic magnetism of his audience, may greatly assist a 
speaker; but generally, good sermons are the precious fruit of 
extensive reading, deep thinking, sincere piety and tender 
affection. Every preacher should therefore realize that his 
pulpit is an expressive monogram of the. ancient, heathen tem- 
ple inscription, “ Procul, O procul, este profani” ; and if he is 
unworthy, let him heed the warning and retire from the min- 
istry. 

-2. Again, the good influence of a discourse depends largely 
on the place in which it is delivered; and hence better pulpits 
would insure better sermons. <A congregation is affected not 
only by what the minister says, but also by all that is seen, 
heard and magnetically felt, during the hour of service. Truth 
and eloquence fail to impress the mind unless it is in a recep- 
tive condition; and posture, light, visible objects, sounds and 
electricity, are modifying powers that act on every hearer. 
Unfortunately many church architects are either ignorant of 
acoustics, physiology, and object teaching, or willing to sacri- 
fice utility to enhance .external comeliness. As a result, the 
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auditorium of many a handsome edifice, is so badly arranged 
and furnished, that spirituality, harmony and even comfort are 
well nigh excluded. 

If a pulpit platform is too high, as many are, the hearers, 
and espeeially those in the front pews, are obliged to endure 
the awkward and unpleasant strain of looking up; half the 
voice of the speaker is wasted on the ceiling, and the balance 
comes down in intervolved and confusing echoes ; and his mag- 
netism is dissipated or neutralized in the carburetted air that 
ascends from the congregation. Nearness is essential to the 
flow of sympathy ; and it seems to us that without a miracle, 
not even Jesus could have breathed inspiration into his disci- 
ples from a pulpit six feet high. The “ Pulpit of Demosthenes” 
is said to have been a ruck platform about a yard in height 
and twenty by thirty feet in area, without any desk to conceal 
or annoy him. Only on such a platform could his impressive 
‘action ” have been displayed to his rapt audience, or he have 
become the most eloquent of orators. In an old style pulpit 
midway between the floor and the lofty ceiling, he would have 
been as tame and prosy as an old style Doctor of Divinity. 
While delivering the best sermon ever uttered by human lips, 
the Man of Nazareth sat on the ground, and his audience stood 
around him. Sound goes up rather than down. The man in 
the balloon hears our talk, when we cannot hear his shout. 
The inclined floor and balconies in a theatre, places a large 
portion of the spectators on a level with or above the stage, 
and thus affords the best opportunity for seeing and hearing. 
To secure similar results in a church where the floor is not in- 
clined, the pulpit should be down near the people. We have 
often heard complaints that pulpit platforms were too high, 
but never that they were too low. 

Very little has been written by scientific men on the proper 
acoustic proportions of halls; but from what we have read on 
the subject, and learned by experience, we have reached the 
conclusion that in a church capable of seating five hundred 
people, about eighteen inches is the right elevation for the 
pulpit platform. In larger churches the height of course 
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should be a few inches more. On such a platform, a speaker 
can be seen and heard, and his presence sympathetically felt, 
by every person in the house. And so far as the laws of sound 
are concerned, the choir should be no higher than the minis- 
ter. Ouly when the organ aud orchestra are near the floor of 
the auditorium, and the precentor among the people, is good 
congregational singing possible. 

But when the platform is the right height, the value of a 
sermon may be largely increased or lessened by the speaker’s 
surroundings. A window behind him, which the people in 
the pews cannot avoid seeing, makes their eyes ache and their 
heads feel dull; and hence no light back of the pulpit should 
be, visible from the pews. Instead, let beautiful forms, colors, 
flowers and pictures meet our sight as we look toward a 
preacher, and our souls will be soothed and prepared for the 
sermon. We never require visitors to sit or stand behind a 
table, sofa or piano, in our parlors; and it is absurd to com- 
pel our friend, the minister, to sit or stand behind a barricad- 
ing desk. If he is obliged to read his sermon, furnish him 
with a stand just large enough for the manuscript to rest on, 
and leave him ample space to move around; and in passing 
we may add, give him a chair convenient to sit in, and not a 
thing made solely to exhibit the skill of a carver, and to ad- 
vertise a furniture warehouse. 

The interior of the Tabernacle constructed by Moses, was 
as attractive and awe-inspiring as the skill of the age and the 
material at command could render it. The Temple in Jerusa- 
lem, especially after its renovation by Herod the Great, both 
within and without, charmed the eye by its beauty, and lifted 
the soul by its grandeur; and so should our houses of worship. 
The wise, old Catholic Church has long realized the religious 
value of ornamenting the altar end of its audience rooms. 
Elegant pictures, statues, candelabra, chandeliers, figured dra- 
peries and togas, combine to catch the eye, fix the attention, 
and raise the mind to thoughts of the lofty, pure and perfect ; 
and thus prepare the soul for instruction and devotion. 
Theatre managers often draw full houses by the mere spectac- 
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ular attractions of the stage. Charles Dickens refused to read 
in public unless his rostrum and everything around him were 
lighted, tinted and toned to match his subject and complexion, 
and suit his refined taste. He understood human nature; 
and the exorbitant price demanded for admission to his dra- 
matic readings, never gave him a thin house. The New Tes- 
tament contains no injunction against beautifying the pulpit 
and its surroundings; it cannot therefore be wrong to follow 
in a judicious way, the example of the great Novelist. An 
average parish can get along respectably and comfortably with- 
out a tall spire; but it cannot afford to have the inside of its 
meeting-house cheap and dreary. Even a Christian cannot 
love to sit in an unattractive church; and the minister who 
officiates in such a place, seldom gains a high reputation. 
The unadorned desk and its bare concomitants neutralize 
sometimes the best of sermons. 

3. The effect and consequent value of a sermon depends 
largely ulso on its delivery, A smooth tone, distinct enuncia- 
tion, proper pronunciation, inflection and emphasis, are indis- 
pensable. Deficiency in either of these items, unfits a man 
for the ministry. He who cannot be easily heard and under- 
stood, has no divine call to preach; and he whose manners in 
the pulpit are disagreeable will call but few to hear him preach, 
Sidney Smith says: 


“ The unpopularity of sermons is the result of the extremely 
ungraceful manner in which they are delivered. The English 
seem to have reserved the maturity and plenitude of awkward- 
ness for the pulpit. A clergyman clings to his cushion ; keeps 
his eyes riveted upon his book ; and speaks of the ecstacies of 
joy and fear, with a voice and face which indicate neither. 
Why are we natural. everywhere but in the pulpit? No one 
anywhere else expresses warm and animated feelings with his 
mouth alone, but with his whole body; he articulates with 
every limb, and talks from head to foot, with a thousand 
voices. Why this holoplexia on sacred occasions? Why call 
in paralysis to aid piety? Is it a rule of oratory to handle 
the most sublime truths in the dullest language and the dryest 
manner? Is sin to be taken from men as Ere was from Adam, 
by casting them into a deep slumber? By what possible per- 
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version of common sense are we, clergymen, to look like field 
preachers in Nova Zembla; holy lumps of ice, numbed into 
quiescence and stagnation and mumbling?” 


This caustic criticism may apply mainly to English preach- 
ers of the Episcopal Church; but on this side of the ocean 
there are some faults that need correction. Even here, in this 
nation of orators a preacher may be so rigid and wooden, may 
make gestures so awkward and grimaces so uncouth, may as- 
sume a tone so sepulchral and swing his voice up and down in 
a vibration so tiresome, and may so freeze to his manuscript, 
as to spoil the best of sermons. The pompous mannerism that 
is intended to maintain the dignity of the sacred office and 
render religion solemn and impressive, is a sham that disgusts 
sensible people, and deceives only children and the weak- 
minded. It suited the gloomy fathers, it is indispensable in a 
hierarchy, and it may become the fanatic who imagines the 
endless destiny of immortal souls depends on his deportment ; 
but it is unchristian, pernicious, silly. Eloquent and excellent 
preachers have generally been entirely free from affectation. 
Bourdalone ever maintained a “ sorrowful calmness ” ; Bossuet 
preserved a “luminous serenity”? ; Channing was dispassion- 
ate and brotherly; Parker trusted entirely to the force of his 
massive and brilliant logic; the elder Ballou, and Whittemore 
and Cobb never attempted anything like declamation. The 
large majority of living, eminent preachers are men of earnest, 
common sense, and as destitute of pulpitism as David the 
slinger was of armor. Their eloquence and effectiveness con- 
sist in the momentous truth they present, and not in any 
special mode of its utterance. 

But no arbitrary rule can be made. Every wan must speak 
and act himself, and shun doubtful habits. There may be 
such a thing as “ the art of speaking,” but in ordinary con- 
versation most people speak easily, correctly and forcibly, with- 
out art; why cannot the man in the pulpit do the same? 
Yet the full development of our natural powers requires cul- 
ture. Our organs of speech are the most wonderful of all 
musical instruments, and happy is the man or woman who 
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can skilfully bring out all the variations of the vox humana. 
“ Voice building ””—a work as real as house building — can 
benefit a speaker as well asasinger. Pages of sermon like 
pages of music, are a dead letter until vocalized; and their 
value, sweetness, moving force are in exact proportion to the 
correctness and purity of their intonation; and the minister 
who cannot rightly and easily render his sermon, should pay 
prolonged attention to voice culture and elocution, or never 
expect to rise above mediocrity. 

A minister who would escape bronchitis and enervation, and 
not be positively disagreeable, should stand erect so as to give 
free play to his lungs; and should wear a very light and loose 
cravat that the muscles of the neck and throat may work 
easily. Bending forward diminishes the strength and elasticity 
of the voice, and thus injures both the speech and the speaker. 
The pitch or tonic of delivery should be near the midéle of the 
chest register, because this key is most easily modulated to 
high or low tones, and to piano or forte strength. Any other 
tonic is liable to irritate the throat of the speaker and the ears 
of the hearer. The volume or dynamic quality of the tone 
should be nicely adjusted to the size of the auditorium. The 
common fault is over loudness. The average church attendant 
not being deaf, there is no need of shouting at him. An 
audience may become so accustomed to vociferous preaching 
as not to feel annoyed, out gentler tones are preferable. Ideas 
and not noise impart the faith that comes from hearing; but 
the proper modulation, inflection, emphasis, are indispensable. 
The meaning of many a phrase flows not from the dictionary 
definition of its several words, but from the manner in which 
it is uttered. Read aright — read as a dramatic artist would 
read them — even the familiar hymn and Scripture lesson, and 
the ordinary sermon, sparkle with new light and evolve a new 
meaning. When Forrest, Siddons, Booth, vocalize Shake- 
speare, his dramas seem all beauty, wit and wisdom. The ac- 
quisition of this skill may require years of careful, patient 
study ; but the theatre will not tolerate a poor actor, and the 
Church should not tolerate a poor reader. But let not the 
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worst one despair, or imagine he cannot improve without tak- 
ing lessons of an Elocutionist. Let the preacher perseveringly 
try to talk to his congregation in the church, in the same easy, 
familiar way that he talks with his family at home or with his 
neighbors in the street, and he will become an agreeable 
speaker. Schoolboys may declaim, but ministers of the Gospel 
should put away childish things, and talk quietly and naturally, 

Bad gesticulation, though quite common, is not a very of- 
fensive fault, for we can look away or shut our eyes, aud not 
see it. Wehave seldom noticed any gestures in the pulpit 
that did not seem to us needless and ungraceful; and hence 
we conclude that in general, the fewer a man makes, the bet- 
ter he appears. Yet to promote the circulation of the blood, 
and prevent a painful strain on one set of muscles, some physi- 
cal movements may be needful and therefore proper. The 
child just learning to talk, and the man familiar with only a 
few words in the language he is trying to speak, are obliged to 
make motions to eke out their meaning; and this was probably 
the origin of gesticulation ; the moving arm or pointing finger 
expressing what the lips failed to communicate. As a person’s 
command of words increases, the need of signs diminishes ; 
and the perfect linguist, able to use at will any of the hundred 
thousand words in the English tongue, can make known all 
his shades of thought, to the finest nicety, without the slight- 
est gesture. Hence well educated people ought to be very 
quiet. A few easy and graceful movements may be a relief to 
a speaker; but automatic and unmeaning action is an offence 
and an injury. 

4. We come at last to the main thing,— the sermon itself.’ 
It is not our purpose to enlarge on a theme so often and so 
ably treated by others. Each minister should preach as his 
genius, his audience and his exigences, indicate. No arbitrary 
rules applicable alike to all persons, places and times, can be 
laid duwn, yet some facts should be taken into consideration. 

Unless a man is inspired, and assured that inspiration will 
not forsake him in the sacred desk, he should not attempt to 
preach without preparation. It is true some men can talk 
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fluently without special forethought, and now and then work 
in a bright'idea ; but generally, in such cases, connection and 
cohesion are wanting, and the “words born in the lips” are 
mere rant, and unworthy the name of sermon. Such a 
preacher, like a supposed, entranced medium, does not know 
what he is saying; and after the amen, no one remembers 
what he has said. Every man ordained and set apart for the 
ministry, has plenty of time for study, and no valid excuse for 
extemporizing. But sermons may be, and often are, extem- 
poraneously written ; and the most dull and stupid discourses 
we ever heard, were of this make: having no distinct subject, 
no great aim, and no logical sequence of parts. The effect of 
such a heterogeneous jumble of words, even though they are 
grammatically arranged, is tiresome and unsatisfactory. It is 
the “bosh” of the pulpit that empties the pews. Let the 
preacher select a timely and important theme; some duty, 
truth, promise or prospect that concerns all men; then let him 
by careful study arrange every argument and illustration 
within his reach, to make his theme clear, and his sermon will 
be “alight from heaven,” a blow as of Thor’s hammer, an 
Archimedean lever, that will instruct, move and lift up his 
congregation. 

The choice of a subject is a matter of grave importance. 
The newspapers, plenty as autumn leaves, give the facts and 
inferences on all ordinary affairs, our children learn at school 
the rudiments of science, and ovr Sunday Schools teach the 
details of Bible history,— and the good parson need not dwell 
on these topics. Happily he is not required to lecture on 
politics, political economy nor the speculations of scientists ; 
and in many instances he could notif he would. It should be 
ever borne in mind by every clergymen, that a sermon is a re- 
ligious discourse, treating of God, Christ, human duty and 
destiny. This is the whole range; and a speech destitute of 
all these great ideas, is not a sermon, and is not fit for the pul- 
pit; for the objects of a sermon are to induce men to do right, 
love God and hope for heaven. 

The theme being chosen, a text fitting it should be found. 
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This may require thoughtful research; but there is a good 
text for every subject suitable for the pulpit. A phrase, a few 
detached words, a casual allusion, is not enough; is not be- 
coming. <A text should be a full, square statement of the doc- 
trine to be elaborated and the duty to be enforced. The Word 
of God is not a meagre outline, a deficient synopsis, of religion. 
Its light floods every lane of life; and its theology comes in 
contact with every vital interest of the human race; and it 
seems almost an insult to the Bible and its Author, when a 
minister insinuates that his subject is so recondite, so tran- 
scendental, or so practical, that God’s inspiration did not whis- 
per it to prophet or apostle. We are not aware of any law 
that requires the use of a text, and there can be good sermons 
without the textual handle; but if one be chosen, let it be 
clear, full, emphatic and appropriate ; a foundation on which 
the sermon rests, or a sun that illumes its every sentence. 
The hearer may not understand or may forget the discourse 
even though it be excellent; but the good text, he will carry 
home and prize as a jewel that enriches his soul. 

The theme and text having been selected, and the ordinary 
rules of rhetoric borne in mind, the brain work of composition 
begins. With care and prayer, by study and experiment, the 
preacher must try to elaborate a discourse that shall have no 
deficiency, redundancy or mere verbiage ; that shall move sin- 
ners to repent and saints to “go up higher”; that shall in- 
struct the ignorant, comfort the afflicted and strengthen the 
weak ; that shall be like a tree, unitary, strong and beautiful ; 
having for its roots, recognized facts ; for its trunk, solid argu- 
ment; for its branches, logical deduction ; for its twigs, leaves 
and flowers, natural sprigs of incident, philosophy and poetry ; 
and for its fruit, the salvation of souls. Only a ripe scholar 
fired with love for God and man, can write such a sermon; 
but any one may approximate to it, by following a few easy 
rules. 

First, think out the sermon; then write a skeleton of the 
important points; then arrange them in logical order; then 
write the sermon, and your pen task may be done. But if on 
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reading it several times, there appears any chance for improve- 
ment, let it be re-cast and re-written. It is a fraud for a sal- 
aried minister to preach a sermon that by a little labor he 
might have made better. If the manuscript thus prepared can 
be committed to memory and its contents delivered without 
notes, the pastor looking at the people and talking from his 
heart, no candid congregation will have any just cause to com- 
plain. It may weary the body, rack the brain and agonize 
the soul, to do all this; but our cultured age, and the perish- 
ing classes, demand first-class sermons, and no lazy man should 
apply for or receive ordination. 

The examples of eminent speakers are worthy our study, 
but successful imitation is very difficult and generally impos- 
sible. “ Oberlin was simple, energetic and affectionate. He 
appeared to study colloquial plainness; interspersing his dis- 
course with images, allusions, biographical anecdotes, and 
copious quotations from the Word of God. Generally he 
wrote his sermons and then scrupulously committed them to 
memory.” And he was a very successful and much loved 
pastor. The late eloquent and popular F. W. Robertson of 
Brighton,England, after adequate premeditation often preached 
without notes, and on the next day wrote tiie sermon he had 
delivered. But it would be impossible and needless for any 
one to write from memory some of the incoherent harangues 
to which we have sometimes listened. Hon. Edwart Everett, 
whose eloquence no one questions, used to memorize his long- 
est orations, and then repeat them in public, verbatim et litera- 
tim, without turning a leaf of his manuscript. Thomas Jeffer- 
son never spoke in Congress, except to read what he had 
written. The great Revivalists that draw and deeply move 
large congregations, indulge freely in colloquy, anecdote and 
simple illustration; putting however their soul into all they 
say. The most popular lyceum lecturers are those who tell 
the most witty or humorous stories. The speeches of Daniel 
Webster are solid logic lighted by flashes of imagination. Ed- 
mund Burke was equally logical and imaginative; and in ad- 
dition, his eyery sentence glows with poetic beauty and pro- 
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hetic spirituality. Some of our most renowned clergymen 
%. not begin writing their sermons till Saturday afternoon, 
some write only a few brief notes, and some nothing. A 
thoughtful man may receive hints and suggestions from these 
and a thousand other examples, but he can do his best only 
when he follows the bent of his own genius and culture. 

The only other point of interest within the scope of this 
article, is the length of a sermon. People do not like to re- 
main in church too long, nor to go for nothing but the pre- 
liminary exercises and a dwarfed discourse; and if the time 
is rightly divided, nothing need be hurried nor incomplete. 
The service should begin precisely at the moment agreed upon 
and appointed ; and if the minister is prompt and decided, the 
worshippers will all be in their seats. The organ voluntary 
should be short. Unless both the instrument and the player 
are very excellent, two or three minutes of incessant noise 
will satisfy all the hearers. Singers will do as they please; 
but they should feel that they have ample time; for appro- 
priate and fervent singing is both worship and prayer; and 
choirs seldom desire to sing too much. When Bibles were 
scarce, readers few, and Sunday Schools unknown, it may 
have been good policy for ministers'to read long portions of 
Scripture, in the pulpit; but in our day, a few verses relating 
to the subject of the sermon, seem to be sufficient. Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the Temple was rather lengthy ; 
kut all the model prayers in the Bible are short. Agur’s peti- 
tion, the Lord’s Prayer, the Publican’s prayer approved by 
Jesus, and the request of the penitent thief on the cross, can 
all be repeated in one minute. If these instances of brevity 
are worthy of consideration, they intimate that all prayers 
should be short. He must want a very large variety and 
quantity of blessings, who cannot ask for them inside of five 
minutes. The sad and humiliating truth is, many prayers so 
called, are long, prosy, unprofitable harangues tolerated by a 
bad custom, and made mainly to pass away time; whereas 
they should be brief, humble, modest, sincere petitions. If 
the preliminaries are arranged as we have suggested, there re- 
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mains from one half to three quarters of an hour for the ser- 
mon; and in that space of time the average minister can e 
haust any ordinary theme, and do justice to both himself and 
his audience. If occasionally a discourse is in danger of being 
too long, drop its introduction, eliminate its adjectives, and 
omit some of its weaker paragraphs, and generally it will be 
much better after than before the pruning. 


ARTICLE XV. 
The Committed Word. 


Tue Church whose interests are represented in this journal, 
is one professing a faith and work which it would have all the 
churches and all the world understand and accept. This faith 
and work are emphatically stated in these words of tle Apos- 
tle: “ And all things are of God who hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now 
then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did be- 
seech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, Be ye recon- 
ciled to God” (2 Cor. v. 19). 

Reconciliation here signifies at-one-ment, the atonement of 
which the New Testament informs us. The unreconciled party 
is man. The loving God sends his Son upon this mission of 
reconciliation. He surely did not send him to reconcile him- 
self to those whom he loved. Men were spiritually blinded. 
“ They knew not God, and their foolish hearts were darkened.” 
God sent his Son to open their eyes that they might behoid his 
character and consider his claims, and love and serve him. If 
there were in God hatred instead of love towards his children, 
the more their eyes were opened to understand his character, 
the more unreconciled to it would they become. But as his 
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loving kindness is ever flowing out towards them, the more 
« are they led to realize the excellences of his nature, the surer 
will be their reconciliation, the deeper their love for him and 
of his service. It is to his ministry and Church that Christ 
has committed this word and work of reconciliation. 

Much of this work of man’s regeneration on earth is to be 
done by human instrumentality; how much of it in other 
worlds or states of existence by secondary agencies we know 
not. But here, evidently, in this world, there is a ministry 
designed to work this work of truth and righteousness, so long 
as error, unbelief and sin are doing their work with men. We 
s0 understand the statement of the apostle: ‘ Now, then, we 
are ambassadors of Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, Be ye reconciled to God”’ ; 
that is, acquainted with his truth, conformed to his laws, lovers 
of his service, “ followers of him as dear children.” 

So far as-this work of personal conformity to the righteous- 
ness revealed in Christ has been effected with man, so far has 
the world been blest ; the more of Christ’s spirit it has known, 
the more of true progress and civilization has it realized, and 
the more promising and hopeful have the moral and spiritual 
aspects of our world become. All Christian sects have con- 
tributed something to this regenerative work. But all of them 
have not been blest with such conceptions of the character and 
extent of the mission of Jesus as we understand these to be 
set forth in the Gospel Narratives and Epistles of the New 
Testament. 

Since the dawning of the Reformation (the new light which 
came upon the world after the primitive teachings of the Gos- 
pel had been obscured in the night of the Dark Ages), these 
conceptions of the true intent of Christ’s work with our race, 
have been more steadily and surely gaining in the public mind 
in Christendom than ever before. Better views of God and 
man, of human duty and destination have been proclaimed 
and welcomed; and foremost among the agencies in effecting 
this change do we account the ministry of Christian Univer- 
salism. 
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“Foremost” we say; for it cannot be denied that the prog- 
ress of human thought in all regions of investigation during 
the past century has done much to clear away the clouds of 
theological error that had so long hung over the Church, and 
has given to faithful inquirers new views of God’s character 
and of his purposes respecting his offspring. But it is to be 
remembered that during this period the Universalism that had 
so good a defence and standing in the earlier churches, has 
had a clearer utterance than ever before, and has been one of 
the leading instrumentalities in introducing new opinions re- 
specting the claims of what was known as the dominant ortho- 
doxy of a century ago.’ 

Said a reviewer, in a popular orthodox journal not long ago, 
“In America, the strong protest of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations against the hard and forbidding por- 
traitures of the Divine character common at the beginning of 
this century, followed by the preaching of such men as the 
Beechers, father and son, have eliminated the idea of an angry 
and inexorable God from American theology.”! Giving all 
due credit to the other agencies here recognized, we accept 
the truth of the statement in reference to our own church. 
Our. ministry in America dates back beyond them all. For 
when the earlier controversies with the dominant theologies 
were going on in our own land, no Unitarian denomination 
nor any of the Beechers were ready to volunteer in behalf of 
eur faith. The earlier Unitarians were believers in endless 
punishment, and were indisposed to regard with favor the 
open avowal of the doctrine of the final salvation of all men. 
More recently, however, the Unitarian church has gradually 
and most generally accepted this doctrine as the truth. But 
that our faith through the persistent ministry of its defenders, 
has more or less affected the theology of other churches, is un- 
deniable; not that it is openly acknowiedged, but that its 
philosophy and spirit pervade much of the preaching and 
writing deemed “ evangelical,” is what we affirm. 

This fact is all the time having utterance. Professor Swing 

1N. ¥. Independent. 
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of Chicago, says to his brethren who accuse him of heresy : 
** Tt seems to me that the world is now ready for an orthodoxy 
that shall finally yet tenderly preach all of the creed except 
its plain errors or dark views of God and man. Not one of 
you, my brethren, has preached the dark theology of Jonathan 
Edwards in your whole life. Nothing could induce you to 
preach it; and yet it is written down in your creed in dread- 
ful plainness.” ‘The fear of hell,” says a popular orthodox 
journal, “is weakening ; we must supply its place with nobler 
motives.” And again: “To tell men that there is no God 
who knows them or cares for them, may blot the light out of 
their sky, and quench the gladness of their homes; but it can- 
not stir such mutiny in their breasts as is awakened when 
they are told that God deals with them on principles of judg- 
ment which are utterly abhorrent to their nature, which con- 
tradict their fundamental ideas of morality and justice. Yet 
such theology as this is taught in our theological seminaries 
and preached from several of our pulpits. It the name of all 
that is reverent in religion we protest against it.” In many a 
ministerial Conference or Association questions will intrude 
themselves and be discussed involving the whole controversy 
between Universalism and the dominant theology. The edi- 
torial article in the October QUARTERLY headed “ Presbyterian- 
ism and Progress” is most emphatic evidence of the dissatis- 
faction in the Presbyterian Church with the theological dogmas 
which it has held and defended in the past. In many of the 
churches the doctrine of the annibilation of the impenitent 
is accepted, to avoid the acknowledgment of that of eternal 
punishment. In many churches, too, Universalists in faith 
are freely accepted to fellowship. The leaven works. 

Although the old creeds remain in the letter the churches 
-are gradually outgrowing them, and coming towards the ac- 
knowledgment and acceptance of that olden Gospel of a world’s 
reconciliation to God and the work it involves, so clearly and 
emphatically affirmed by the Universalist Church. 

Since, then, the promulgation of our faith has so largely 
aided in effecting this evident change, what is the lesson of 
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the fact directly speaking to the church representing this faith ? 
The question, it seems to us, comes with special significance 
at the present time: Is our mission as a church to end with 
correcting the false theology of the churches, or are we to be 
with the foremost among them in the work of a world’s salva- 
tion ? 

We think that there can be but one reasonable answer to 
this question. This good work of Christian reform is to go on 
unto its completion. This word-seed of the Gospel is not only 
to be sown, but is to grow, and be cultured and made to spread 
its fruitage everywhere abroad. Of this should we be fully 
conscious, proving our consciousness by corresponding action. 
No company of Christians pretending to the work of the Gos- 
pel, putting their hands to the plow and looking back, can be 
fit for the kingdom of God. We are not to deceive ourselves 
with any vain persuasion that we should be less anxious now 
about our own church identity and effort and strength, than 
about the prevalence of our principles in other churches or 
throughout human society. If we have not the greatest rea- 
sons for active life and healthful growth and prosperity, and 
for being clothed upon with an uncommon might iz the future, 
who has? And what imbecility is it that would argue other- 
wise? The nature of our faith and its operative power in the 
past, unmistakably points out our duty in the future. The 
faith will not change. More than past accomplishments may 
be realized. Why should our church mission for a moment 
be thonght a limited one? Were it what many who oppose 
us, and some calling themselves by our name have perhaps 
deemed it, a mere insurance to all men against an endless 
hell in the future, then indeed might our mission be a re- 
stricted one, and our work merely that of rough hewers on the 
stones of the great millennial temple, simply clearers away of 
obstructions in the casting up of the highway on which the 
churches shall enter the promised land of divine life and sal- 
vation. But how different! We are recipients of this bless- 
ing of the Most High. To us is this word of- reconciliation 
committed. If the first apostles had this conviction, so may 
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we, if we claim to be in any true sense their successors in the 
Christian Church. This work then must go on: 

1. Because of the world’s unquestionable need of it. There 
is no other faith in the churches short of this which we hold 
and would dispense, that ean mect the demands of our nature 
in its views of God, of his providence, of human duty and 
destiny. In no other faith does the paternal character of God 
shine out so clearly, revealing him as the merciful Father, as 
well as the just Sovereign and Judge. In no other faith do 
we so learn of the brotherhood of our race, that brotherhood 
which is unbroken through time and eternity. In no other 
do we see so distinctly the way of duty, that ** reasonable ser- 
vice’ which every man owes to heaven and to all of his race. 
In no other are there such conceptions of the immortal as 
those which this unfolds. No other can bring consolation and 
comfort to the soul stricken with the sorrow which bereave- 
ment and death have awakened; none so light up with cheer- 
ing and unfading hope the valley of the shadow of death, and 
so fully explain the significant language of the apostle: 
“ Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies and the God of all comfort, who com- 
forteth us in all our tribulations, that we may be able to com- 
fort thein that are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God” (2 Cor. i. 4). 

No other faith is so hopeful for humanity, showing that its 
interests are one and indissoluble. In the light of it this great 
conflict going on in our world, of truth and error, righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness, is not of doubtful import, but one 
in which the prayerful and self-sacrificing philanthropist and 
reformer may have new courage continually. Dark as the 
moral aspects of society appear, and slowly as the process of 
human improvement may seem, the issue is purposed and de- 
clared by Infinite Wisdom and Love. This very “ word of 
reconciliation” comes to give inspiration to every true toiler 
for humanity and heaven. The word has gone out of God’s 
mouth in righteousness and shall not return, that ‘ every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear, surely shall say, 
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In the Lord have I righteousness and strength.” Not the 
Temporary Evil, but the Eternal Goodness shall at last triumph. 
No cloud so dark but that truth’s light will dispel it; no wrong 
so formidable but that love’s faith and prayer and persistent 
endeavor will overcome it. Nothing is too grand to be hoped 
for, nothing too great to be attempted, nothing too good to be 
true. That which is most wanting is to be most tried for. 
All things are possible under that administration which has for 
its object the subjecting of all souls to the dominion and service 
of truth and holiness. 

For these significant reasons we are bound to proclaim this 
great word, and to be most thoroughly in earnest in the pro- 
motion of this heavenly work. If we hold such a treasure as 
this, we are false to ourselves, to God, to the great claims of 
humanity, it we do not seek to advance it, diffuse it, bless the 
world with it. Freely we have reccived, as freely should we 
impart. By all that is in us, and by all at our command 
should this Lord’s cause have prosperity because of our hearty 
and persistent advocacy of its claims. It seems almost super- 
fluous to argue a point so plainly evident as this; and yet it 
needs to be most emphatically urged, from the fact that so few 
comparatively who accept the reasonableness of the claims of 
our faith are thoroughly awake to the heavenly action and ac- 
complishment which it involves. 

2. This work should be continued because that only through 
constant perseverance in it will its triumphs be made sure in 
the future. A great controversy still with theological error is 
to be realized. The idea that the days of doctrinal discussion 
among religionists are getting to be numbered is a delusive 
one. Itis not so. The work is only fairly begun. Although 
the creeds of the churches are passing through modifications 
and re-constructions, they are yet far from having that con- 
sistency and soundness which all creeds will have, hased on 
the primitive New Testament Gospel. When our war of. the 
rebellion opened, and our Union forces were persisting in 
their defensive action, the word from the confederate powers © 
at times was, Let us alone; cease this conflict on your part, 
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and we will on ours; there were those of our countrymen, 
honest in their convictions that union and peace might have 
been the result of sucha course. But the question would 
have prominence, Will not the cause of disunion triumph if 
this let alone policy shall be adopted? Would it not have 
grown bold and strong on our timidity, and weakness, and 
dictating its own terms, compelled the Union forces to comply 
with them, and thus left the issues of the strife all open to new 
uprisings and contentions ? 

Now in our theological controversies with the churches, our 
brethren who opposed our faith in the past for a long time 
contended most earnestly in defence of their position, and for 
the weakening and discomfiture of our ministry and churches. 
But in later time, when it became apparent that their errors 
could not stand the shock of this contest, they have been more 
inclined to the policy of being let alone, because questioning 
with less sharpness and bitterness than formerly our religious 
opinions. And there are those in our own communion who 
seem to question whether this course may not, on the whole, 
be most desirable. Why this warfare any longer? There 
scems a better feeling in the churches respecting us, and not 
a few of. the leading minds in them are giving utterance to 
doctrines in accordance with our own. ‘ Let us have peace.” 

Surely! ‘Grace and peace be with all those who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity — The unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace”; knowing that with differences of opinion and 
diversities of gifts, there may be the same spirit. We are 
false to our own holy faith if we lose sight of this; if we can- 
not strive for the things that make for peace in all the inter- 
course we can have and enjoy, and all the heavenly work we 
can accomplish hand in hand and heart to heart with other 
Christians. But with all this, let us not lose sight of the fact 
that a cessation of inquiry and controversy in reference to 
theological truth will not bring the peace signified in the sug- 
gestion of which we now speak. 'his peace will be realized 
when the time for it shall have come — but to ask it now in the 
questioning of false theology and appeal for the true,would man 
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ifest a folly on our part utterly incompatible with Christian 
wisdom and fidelity. 

No; this policy of letting alone what we believe to be error 
is not in accordance with Christian honesty. It is tampering 
with what ought to be a good conscience. It is in plainest 
contradiction of the apostolic direction, ‘ Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good.” Let all such questionings cease, 
and who can tell but that instead of seeing the dominant sects 
all coming to the ready acceptance of our holy faith, we might 
not have a setting back of the tide of religious inquiry, and a 
repetition of the dogmas which held the churches in bondage 
two or three centuries ago? Our duty is to keep the field 
already gained, and seek to widen its area on every hand; 
and especially to look-honestly and closely after this preten- 
sion which we see is becoming a habit with those who are ad- 
vocating a progressive orthodoxy, that it is only the old faith 
under new aspects! For this is the cool assumption. Minis- 
ters may be suspected of heresy, or even tried for it because 
of their wide departure from the old theology, and yet in their 
defence somehow make out to the satisfaction of their accusers 
that they are as surely orthodox as were any of the fathers in 
the Calvinism of the past! We must protest against this ob- 
taining a new popularity under false pretensions. The plain 


Christian Universalism which these brethren are more than 
half the time affirming and enforcing, is not to be falsely 


labelled without a manly exposition on our part of the incon- 
sistency or deception. Our work then as faithful doctrinal ex- 
positors is necded in this direction. The centre of difference 
between the theologies of the church to-day is, as Prof. Swing 
felt compelled to state it in the face of his accuser, Rev. Dr. 
Patton: ‘ His theology all proceeds from God ays a simple 
despot, mine from God as a reasonable being.” This is pre- 
cisely the truth respecting the two theologies, and the world 
is in waiting to know which of them is to be acknowledged 
and maintained as supreme in the Christian Church. And in 
the process of this questioning “ line upon line, precept upon 
precept” are still to be given. Truth and error are yet to be 
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held up in contrast, the character of God the Father vindi- 
cated, and the claims of that Gospel urged which includes in 
its purposes the salvation of our race. It is thus and thus 
only that we shall vindicate God’s truth, and have the increase 
which we shall deserve in numbers and influence, in strength 
and true glory. 

3. This work should be continued because this renewed 
effort involves our truthfulness as a significant part of the 
Christian Church. We have no thought of standing before 
the world as religious pretenders merely. The fathers and 
mothers of our churches, the ministry and laity,— all the reli- 
able ones who have done our best work in the past,— mani- 
fested in a high degree the virtue of honesty. They were sin- 
cere in their convictions, and in the defence and promulgation 
of them. They were conscious that although unaccepted by 
the multitudes and opposed by the churches, they would 
sooner or later commend themselves to all good consciences in 
the sight of God. {tis for us to stand in the same honesty 
to-day, true to the interests which to-day is pressing upon 
us. The divine indications are plain. If we mean what we 
preach, mean to heed God’s call and give the world to under- 
stand that we are heeding it, no other Christian fraternity or 
sect will surpass us, according to our ability, in the work of 
Christian reform and salvation. 

Here we are in the field, with our banners borne aloft in 
the midst of contending hosts. Upon these banners are in- 
scribed these words of mosi significant meaning, ‘The Min- 
istry of Reconciliation.” What this affirms and involves, the 
Apostle assures us, “ That God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” Not 
imputing transgression, as here affirmed, does not signify re- 
mission of just punishment. “ To every man according to his 
works,” is the award of Divine Justice. But as Olshausen 
writes, ‘* When God has reconciled the world unto himself, 
he will not charge men with their former alienation ; when he 


has forgiven and taken away their sins, he will not make them 
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a subject of future accusation; but in the strong language of 
the Scriptures ‘their sins and iniquities will he remember no 
more ;’ they shall be as if they had never existed.” This is 
the great truth involved in the Gospel proclamation. The 
practical truth with which we stand in closest connection is, 
that of the committed word: “and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation.— Now then, we are ambassadors of 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, Be ye reconciled to God.” 

What this work of reconciliation implies, the New Testa- 
ment is always affirming. It signifies now just what it meant 
in the beginning of Christ’s work. with man; repentance to- 
ward God, and living faith in him; reformation of character, 
habit, action ; faith, not of opinion, merely, but such as Philip 
asked of, the Ethiopian who would be baptized of him, “ If 
thou believest with all thy heart thou mayest.” <A faith less 
than this Christianity does not ask of us, because a faith less 
than this will not answer its reasonable requisitions. This 
faith signifies conversion, wherever conversion is needed ;. con- 
version, too, in the strongest New ‘l'estament sense of this 
term. It means the renunciation of all other spiritual teachers 
and guides for scholarship and growth in his school who comes 
as the Divine Instructor, “able to lead us into all truth.” 
There may be often sudden conversions out of the kingdom of 
darkness into the kingdom of light ; conversions to be followed 
up and made permanent by subsequent growth in Christian 
holiness and love. 

Christian nurture is also implied in the work of reconcilia- 
tion. To make good Christians suddenly out of old unbe- 
lievers and transgressors has been regarded as of the first im- 
portance in the work of human regeneration. <A greater work 
is that of rearing young souls in the truth and life of Christ, 
so that this sudden conversion shall not be needed. It is the 
work which Paul saw had been done for Timothy by mother 
and grandmother in his early home. Our homes and Sabbath 
Schools are instrumentalities through which much of this 


work should be effected. The Churel institution is also an- 
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other means to this great end. We mean by this a positive 
institution, such as the New Testament recognizes and de- 
fends; an association of believers in Christ’s mission, desirous 
of conforming their lives to his, and aiding in the growth of 
his spiritual kingdom; having organization, rules, rites, cen- 
tral objects of interest, to be promoted by fraternal and faith- 
ful codperation ; a church not loose and incohesive as an in- 
discriminate congregation may be, but a family in Christ 
Jesus, joined together in love and working to a common end, 
and this the spiritual increase of- other like families everywhere 
with mankind, to the still greater end that our race on earth 
at last may come into this visible practical relation to Christ, 
and the regenerated world thus be blest with a heavenly union 
and harmony, with a heavenly household and home, under the 
common Head and appointed Heir and Lord of all. 

This work of Christian reconciliation signifies consecrated, 
prayerful, active churches, believing in true revivals, and 
seeking to promote them; not content with condemning tlic 
errors and extravagances of those who have made revivalism 
a reproach, and thus brought discredit on the Christian name ; 
but understanding that the Scriptural expressions, ‘“ Wilt 
thou not revive us? . . Sow to yourselves in righteousness 
and reap in mercy; break up your fallow ground, for it is 
time to seek the Lord till he come and rain down righteous- 
ness upon you; . . Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” mean 
now all that they ever have meant in the past, or will mean 
in any time to come; understanding also, that even as the 
Holy Spirit came to the Apostles and upon the early Chris- 
tians, so now may this same heavenly influence be sought and 
found; if not in just the same manner and degree, yet with 
similar spiritual results in believing hearts; and that the fer- 
vent language of the Apostle is as applicable to all Christians 
now as it ever was or ever can be, descriptive of their spiritual 
life: “That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that 
ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth and length and depth 
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and height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of 
God” (Eph. iii. 19). 

A church that has weak faith in this accessible power and 
work of the Holy Spirit, that is indifferent to this work, that 
has little or nothing to do with religious awakening and ad- 
vancement, with spiritual exercise and increase, making human 
hearts filial to God and human hands willing and eager to do 
his work, has mistaken its calling, and is yet to hear and heed 
more faithfully the directions of the great Master and Lord, 
ere it can become a living force in this great work of recon- 
ciliation which the Gospel implies. It must have a piety 
heart-deep and soul-inspiring, as well as a theology whose logi- 
cal statements and deductions are unquestionable ; — both. 

To this end, we need a ministry such as the New Testament 
commends, and such as is adapted to the work here and now 
before us; a ministry thoroughly convinced of the truth of the 
Gospel, and persuaded of its divine efficacy in the salvation of 
the individual and the race; a ministry dispensing not its 
doubts and speculations, its queries and skepticisms, but its 
wakeful, effective and overcoming faith in the revelation of 
God through patriarchs, prophets and apostles, and in Christ as 
“the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,” 
and in the work and triumph of righteousness through human 
means even, made mighty by the regenerative grace of the’ 
ever-living God. 

We need equally a living, active laity ready to co-operate 
with the ministry ; a laity who if they would have the ministry 
astir in every design and work for the upbuilding of Christ’s 
cause, are ready to follow where this earnest, anxious minis- 
try shall lead ; that will not deem its ministry “ too orthodox ” 
if it shall insist on as deep and thorough religiousness as can 
be advocated by any other sect under the sun; that shall be 
watchful of its ministry, to see that it is faithful to its sacred 
trust; that shall encourage it in every effort to save others 
from the darkness of doubt, from the death of sin, from the 
hell of wrong and corruption in which such masses of our race 
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are doomed and suffering, groaning and despairing at this 
hour. There should be no place for halting, no thought of 
being content with a pioneer indication merely of what the 
church and the world are to become. If we mean what our 
holy faith implies whenever we speak truthfully of it, then are 
we to commit ourselves, heart and soul, now, henceforth, con- 
tinually, to its glorious endeavors and achievements. Short 
of this we make ourselves not disciples but pretenders, not 
loyal sons and daughters, but unfaithful servants of the Most 
High. 

Ours is a missionary church, preéminently so, as our 
glorious name implies. Our work is world-wide. ome mis- 
sions, foreign missions are ours; missions in our own land, 
wherever they can be built up; missions to the ends of the 
earth. We can think of nothing less than this. Thanks to 
God for whatever of Christianity has gone out among the 
Paganisms of our world. No Gospel so well as ours can 
follow them all, and commend itself to the understandings and 
. consciences of those who are strangers to its hopes and conso- 
lations. We are not in apprehension of any reasoning of 
Paganism that can successfully elude its claims, or question 
what may be deemed its errors or contradictions. Its all-em- 
bracing love of whatever is human will bear its own welcome 
to the unnumbered millions who are yet to hear its messages 
’ of heavenly grace and salvation. 

We have been hearing not a little just now, of a “ new de- 
parture”’ on the part of our church. There is none that we 
see which has not been needed in all the past, while we are 
wanting in any of the essentials of a true aud living ministry, 
and church ; a constant leaving of the things that are behind, 
and stretching forward to new and higher attainments. It is 
not a question of how much punishment we are to believe in, 
in order to be saved ourselves and to save others; but how 
much of Christ’s spirit we are to possess,— how much of faith 
in his righteousness and life in his love. By this shall we be 
judged of heaven; by this shall all men know of the genuine- 
ness of the grace that isin us. We have something else to do 
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than the unsettling of men’s minds in their esteem for false 
theology. We have had quite as much of that stock on hand 
as we have been able to turn to any profitable account. Our 
great mission is to save souls, not in the sense which pious ig- 
norance or past usage would put upon this expression ; but as 
the living pages of the New Testament are all aflame with the 
significant and imperative summons to this work. If after 
our many controversies respecting “ salvation,’ we have not 
yet the highest convictions of this grand intent of the Gospel, 
a “new departure ” will surely be in order for us all. 

Let, then, our hindrances be removed, our burdens cast off; 
the pretenders among us become substantial living men; our 
mere head-theologians true spiritualists; our one-idea disci- 
ples believers of more expanded vision ; our mere waiters on 
the pulpit to be electrified there for a somewhat benumbed 
religious constitution, more faithful waiters upon and dealers 
with themselves as in the sight of God; our stiff conservatives 
and erratic speculators true and noble minded reformers, 
after the model of him whose coming was thus declared in 
that grand word of prophecy: “ Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.” 
All that we desire will not at once reveal itself. Truth’s tardy 
progress may discourage and the world’s hard unbelief long 
confront and defy us. But strong is the Lord’s arm, and “I 
am with you” is always his word of inspiration to the truth- 
ful in his cause. Patient, persevering Christian faith will 
bring in the fulness of that day when “the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


The New Orthodoxy. 
“THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.” 


SEVERAL years since we said, in these pages, that the ductrine of 
endless punishment had introduced into the churches and into the re- 
ligious world generally “an irrepressible conflict” betwéen human 
nature in its best estate and the creeds popularly, but falsely, called 
evangelical. Day by day, and year by year, we stated, the contro- 
versy on this subject extends, and deepens in its earnestness and in- 
tensity. The perpetuation of torment to all eternity for its own 


sake; evil and suffering ordained, not for any purposes of wholesome 
restraint or parental discipline, nor with any intent or wish for refor- 
mation, but simply as evil and suffering; and this by a God of in- 
finite goodness !—— This is the one thing that is fast getting to be too 


monstrous and shocking for human belief. 


How strikingly, amazingly, the last few years have illustrated and 
confirmed this statement. From all the churches, at home and abroad, 
witnesses have come, and continue to come, giving evidence to the 


truth of the affirmation. In the “ Religious World” of the last num- 


ber of this QUARTERLY we gave the testimony of a goodly company 
of these. We are able now, brief as is the interval, to add largely to 
the list, and to show, as Dr. Wheedon of the Methodist Quarterly 


said years ago, that there is a class of loving, pure-hearted Christians, 
“in other respects orthodox, to whom such a retribution (a ‘hell of in- 
expressible torment’) ¢s utterly unthinkable ;” and that this class is 
steadily increasing, and beginning to speak out boldly, and make it- 
self felt in all that pertains to creeds and the conditions of Christian 
fellowship. It would seem, even from the revelations of the last few 
months, as if the time was near, prophesied years ago by an eminent 
divine, when there would be a “ great land-slide into Universalism.” 

Perhaps we might modify the expression by saying toward Uni- 


versalism. It is interesting and suggestive to note how many of these 
witnesses, feeling unable to move by one long stride from a creed 
which damns the great majority of men to one which saves them all, 


approach it by several lesser steps, taking only one at a time, and 
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then resting for awhile to gather courage and strength for the next. 
Some leave the destiny of the wicked entirely in the dark, as they 
say the Scriptures do, neither affirming nor denying their salvation, 
nor their damnation. Others take refuge from the injustice and hor- 
rors of endless torment in the doctrine of annihilation. Others adopt 
the theory of a future probation, giving a chance hereafter to the 
heathen who have never heard the Gospel here, and to the uncon- 
verted who have; while still others hope that a God of infinite re- 
sources, and having eternity to work in, will finally be able to re- 
cover the most abandoned, and restore every soul to obedience and 


happiness. 
We noted the case of Mr. Merriam in our last, though it may be 
well to give his latest confession of faith, as stated in his letter to the _ 


National Baptist of Philadelphia : 


“T believe the oft-quoted ‘ proof-texts,’ on the subject of everlasting 
punishment are inconclusive. They certainly teach a future punish- 
ment and appeal to the fear of it. But it seems to me the whole logic 
and spirit of biblical truth forbid the idea that all who die impenitent 
will suffer an eternity of conscious misery. I believe the Bible would 
teach us that God’s character is always patient, compassionate, and, 


toward the repentant, forgiving. Of course I believe in an extent of 
punishment commensurate with the duration of sin. But as between 
‘annihilationist,’ ‘restorationist,’ or other doctrines, I doubt if the 
Bible warrants an absolute opinion. Indeed, I believe the Bible 


leaves a veil over the futute through which we may not clearly see, 
and for that reason said to our council that I had no disposition to 


preach any peculiarity of belief as to biblical teaching on this point, 
although I would preach a future punishment.” 


Soon after Mr. Merriam’s case came that of Rey. T. T. Munger, 
who was installed at North Adams, by a Council of Congregationalist 
ministers composed of such eminent and representative men as Presi- 
dent Porter of Yale College, Drs. Hopkins, Buckingham and others. 
Why, as the Golden Rule justly says, he should be installed, and Mr, 
Merriam not, is one of the things not easily explained ; especially 
when we read the following from his frank and manly statement of 
his views to the council : 


“T utterly reject the opinion that the great masses of mankind are 
subjected to endless pains in the future world; the heathen, the igno- 
rant of the Christian lands, the simply moral who fall short of a tech- 
nical standard, the unchurched masses, the common run of humanity. 


And I have no sympathy with the theology that is supposed to under- 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XV 15 
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lie this opinion ; viz, that endless suffering is arbitrarily inflicted as a 
vindication of the divine government. I reject also the Opinion that 
these deserve endless pain. I have no belief in inflicted punishment 


save as it comes through the laws inherent in our nature and conduct.” 


“T feel no hesitation in saying that if at any time, in any world, a 
sinner turn to God, God will have mercy upon him. I do not believe 


in the exhaustion of infinite mercy —a mercy that endureth forever.” 


Rey. Dr. Parker also of Hartford preached a sermon last Decem- 
ber on the future state of the Righteous, in which he took similar 


ground. After affirming, unlike most of his brethren, that heaven is 
not a place of perpetual rest nor of unending praise-giving and incense- 
offering, but rather a place of beneficent exertion, and suggesting that 
possibly Christians might find there some employment in carrying the 


light to those who had never seen it while in this world; he said, with 
marked emphasis, that the old doctrine that the great mass of humanity 


who had never heard of Christ, or had never accepted him, would be 
eternally punished, was “intolerable and outrageous”! ‘ Rather 
than preach such a doctrine,” said he, “I would be forever dumb.” 


Very many, preachers and laymen, are coming upon this ground, 


and are boldly asserting that the heathen have some rights, before they 
are swept into the bottomless pit of damnation, which God is morally 
bound to respect; that they are at least entitled to a hearing, a trial 
and a defence before they are condemned and punished for not seeing 


what is invisible, and not hearing what was never spoken to them. 
And some of them, as Mr. Munger, freely express their belief that 


the impenitent.in Christian lands, who shall in the future life turn 
unto God in sincere repentance, will be accepted of him. 
The New York Herald reports interviews with several of the evan- 


gelical clergy of that city respecting this question. Dr. Arthur 
Crosby, Presbyterian, said, : 


“* He could not conceive of eternal punishment except on the basis 
of eternal sinning. If a soul does not sin eternally it should not and 
he believed would not be punished eternally. He believed there are 
opportunities for sinning and repenting in the future life. He believed 
the salvation of Christ is offered freely to all. What the mode of pun- 
ishment is to be, or how God will effect a reconciliation with sinning 
souls in the hereafter, he was not prepared to say.” Rev. Nathan 
Hubbell, Methodist, declared that he “could not believe in the eternal 
duration of punishment because God has taught us in the Bible that 
men will be judged according to the deeds done in the body and pun- 
ished accordingly. But if God is to push all sinners indiscriminately 
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, 
into hell and leave them there eternally, there can be no true judg- 
ment on the basis of deeds done in the body. That would be judging 
all alike. God’s resources are infinite, and he was willing to leave 
the consequences of the sinner’s acts, as well as his own, in the hands 


of an All-wise and merciful Redeemer and Judye.” 


Prof. Diman, of Brown University, a prominent evangelical scholar, 
preaching recently in King’s"Chapel, a Unitarian church in Boston, 
says, 


“J affirm that there is no warrant whatever for erecting the bald, 
literal dogma of everlasting punishment into an article of the Chris- 


tian faith ; that a grievous wrong is done when any who shrink from 
accepting it are excluded from the communion of Christian people, 
and that the religious body which insists on this as an essential test 
will inevitably bar from its ministry many of the most faithful and the 


most conscientious of the present generation. Those who affirm it 


affirm what Jesus himself made no part of his direct and explicit teach- 
ing; and where he was silent we may well pause.” 


In his sermon on the “ Background of Mystery” printed in the 


Christian Union for Dec. 26, 1877, Henry Ward Beecher expresses 
himself on these points in a very emphatic way; and also in an inter- 


view with a reporter of the Mew York Herald. As this conversation 
is transferred to the Christian Union of January 23, 1878, it is there- 
by endorsed 9g correct, and we quote from it the following: 


“T hold that if, in the life to come, men persist in the violation of 


the laws of their being, they will unquestionably suffer pain and 
penalty ; but there is no evidence whatever that they will, and there 
are many presumptions that they will not. I do not think that it can 
be shown to be a Scriptural doctrine that probation closes with death. 
In another life I can conceive that the experience of this life, which, 


by reason of man’s physical environments and social influences, has 


not wrought reformation or virtue, may yet in another sphere and 
under more favorable circumstances bring men to a very much higher 
platform and standpoint of conduct and of character. We have reason 
to suppose that pain and suffering which, in this world, are of an edu- 
cating nature, will have a stronger educating force hereafter, and that 
they will be continued as long as there is hope of benefit in them. 
But on all this subject I would say, first, that probation does not close 
with death ; second, that the end and aim of retribution is, in the first 
instance, the reformation of the individual, and the safety of society 
round about him. . . . And to teach an eternity of conscious 
mental suffering, after all chance or hope of reformation is gone, 
shocks that true moral sense which has been created and educated by 
the example and the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. In short, the 
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very nature of the atonement, as an evolution of the interior love 

nature of God, condemns and destroys such a vision of future useless 
. . ee + > 

eternal punishment as a nightmare vision of barbarism.’ 


He truly says there must be some other solution than this of the 
problem. Yes, “some other solution” — that is what the enlightened 
understanding, the loving heart, and.all the sweet humanities and 
sanctities of the regenerated soul, the soul born again into the fellow- 
ship and sympathy of Christ, are longing and praying for earnestly ; 
nay, demanding with more and more emphasis as the sole condition 
of believing at all. A correspondent of the Independent, in an article 
stating and defending the doctrine of Annihilation, or “Conditional 
Immortality,” says, 


“Tt is becoming more and more impossible to hold the enlightened 
Christian public to those views of future misery endlessly perpetuated 
which formerly obtained — which our fathers brought with them out 
of the Papal Church, and which are still found in the creeds of both 
Papal and Protestant churches alike. And yet those who honestly 
accept the testimony of the Scriptures cannot accept the doctrine of 
the final salvation of all men, and to many there seems to be no 
middle ground. This doctrine of immortality in sin and misery is 
discarded by an increasing number of our Christian brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and that of a belief in the conditional im- 
mortality of man has taken its place; and some of the most eminent 
English preachers, well known and honored in this c6untry, are of 
this way of thinking. In this country, too, a spirit of inquiry has been 
awakened among thinking men that cannot longer be suppressed.” 


Recently the Congregationalist, the Orthodox journal of Boston, 
attempted to ascertain the state of opinion and feeling on this ques- 
tion by sending circulars to one hundred leading ministers in different 
States, asking for information. The following paragraph, made up of 
brief sentences from some of the answers, wil!l indicate the change 
which is in progress: 


“TI know of no Congregational church in which our doctrine as 
anciently interpreted, concerning the state of unforgiven sinners after 
death, is not largely modified so as to accommodate it more nearly to 
human feeling —not in the published church creed, so much, but in 
the private thinking of the members, and in the examination of candi- 
dates for admission to the church.”— “ There has been, in late years, 
a noticeable departure from the former faith on the part of our min- 
isters. Without inclining, so far as I am aware, to Restorationism, 
many of them do not accept the endlessness of future punishment. 
Some tavor the doctrine of the ultimate extinction of the wicked, and 
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others leave the question open. There is a quiet dissent from the old 
teachings in my own church, and in other churches.”— “ If a preacher 
is Christlike, and shows in his life the fruits of the Spirit, if he give 
good evidence of thorough piety, I would not exclude him from our 
ministry if he believes in the annihilation of the wicked, or the ulti- 
mate restoration of all.”— “There is also manifestly a feeling that if 
it should appear in the hereafter that God can by any means, not now 
revealed, save those who die in unbelief, it will be an occasion of great 
joy.”— “ The whole system of theology is undergoing modification of 
statement and of thought; and this doctrine of Future Punishment in 
the new adjustment does not hold just the place it did in the old sys- 
tem.”— “ There has certainly been a change in the views of the mem- 
bers of our churches upon the doctrine in question. Less relative 
prominence is given it than formerly. Where positively held, it is 
asserted with a different tone, showing that it is held as an awful and 
inscrutable mystery.”— “ There are many restorationists, some annihi- 
lationists ; many doubtful and confused.”—-“If Dr. Dale (Aunihila- 
tionist), or George Macdonald (Restorationist), or Christlieb (who 
leaves this as an open question), knocked at the doors, my church would 
welcome them to membership, and ordain them to the ministry. Belief 
in eternal damnation is not enough to make a good minister, nor 
peculiar views about it enough to spoil one.” 


In support of the assertion that the doctrine is discarded by many 
on the other side of the Atlantic, we may cite the authority of such 
men as Drs. Dale and others. As shown in our last, according to 
Rev. Edward White, “the popular doctrine among us (English Con- 
gregationalists) is that propounded by Mr. Baldwin Brown, President 
of the Congregational Union; and this cannot be clearly distinguished 
Srom Universalism.” The N. Y. Evening Post reports: “ Another 
Canon of Westminster, the Rev. R. Duckworth, vicar of St. Mark, is 
delivering a series of sermons in which he accuses those persons who 
preach eternal punishment of dishonoring God. Immense and ex- 
ceedingly attentive audiences are attracted by his discourses. In the 
Episcopal Church of Ireland the future of the impenitent is also re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention. Archdeacon Reichel has publicly 
advocated the ‘ restoration’ theory, and is said to have many followers ; 
and many of the Episcopal clergy and laity are said to believe in an- 
nihilation.” The Rev. James Challis, Plumian Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy at Cambridge, has expressed himself upon the 
question of eternal punishment. He maintains that endless and eternal 
are not convertible terms. That no such epithet as endless is applied 
in Scripture to future punishment, and that the purpose of justice will 
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be fulfilled when “the great and final tribulation” has availed for the 
purification and salvation of the condemned. So says the Christian 
Union. Rev. David McRae, one of the best known ministers of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, says, “The Westminster 
dogma of everlasting torment in itself is a subversion of God’s charac- 
ter as revealed in Christ and amounts to a denial of the Gospel. 
Carried to its issue, it robs God of his goodness, his mercy,.and his 
justice. It robs him even of his sovereignty, giving sin a power of 
maintaining itself against him forever, and so far leaving the Devil to 
all eternity master of the situation.” And in addition to this, we may 
remark that the London Spectator states the fact that in the Guardian, 
a Church of England journal, 


“ Not a few clergymen are maintaining that the doctrine of the end- 
lessness of moral evil and of the pain which is involved in evil is no- 
where taught in the New Testament, while there is much teaching of 
S:. Paul’s which distinctly points in the opposite direction. It is evi- 
dent, moreover, that this view is taken not by the lax and latitudina- 
rian party in our Anglican church, so much as by the earnest and en- 
thusiastic party who lay most stress on the conquest over indifference 
and frigidity of soul.” 


This is said in an article on Canon Farrar’s two famous sermons on 
the subject of “Eternal Punishment.” And it is a pleasant thing, 
showing the drift of public thought and general sympathy with the 
distinguished preacher’s position, the eagerness with which these dis- 
courses are reported by the religious and secular press of England, 
indicating the profound sensation which they have created. They 
are certainly remarkable productions, both because of the eminent 
position in the Church of England held by the author, and because of 
the place in which they were delivered — Westminster Abbey! The 
Baltimore American, of Dec. 24, 1877, truly says, 


“There is nothing more suggestive than the fact that in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, old in historical associations, over whose floors walked 
bare-footed friars and shaven monks, within whose walls gathered men 
who formulated a creed, and who had the courage afterwards to brave 
suffering, insult, poverty, and even death, rather than renounce their 
faith and doctrine, there should stand now a man, a dignitary of the 

‘Church of England, who utters words which, if spoken two hundred 
years ago, would have subjected him to the silence of the dungeon or 
the horrors of the stake, and which even half a century ago would 
have earned for him the title of infidel or heretic. In almost every 
denomination the same remarkable changes are seen.” 
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We should be glad to quote here the entire report, but must be 
content with a few paragraphs. After alluding to those ‘“ who believe 
that reason and conscience and experience —no less than the Scrip- 
tures — are books of God, and must have a direct voice” in the deci- 
sion of this great question; and repudiating “the base and feeble 
notion that virtue would be impossible without the horrors of an end- 
less hell,” Canon Farrar said, 


“T know of nothing so calculated to make the whole soul revolt 
with loathing from every doctrine of religion as the easy complacency 
with which some cheerfully accept the belief that they are living and 
moving in the midst of millions doomed irreversibly to everlasting 
perdition. No language can be stern enough to reprobate the manner 
in which many elder brothers of the Prodigal have turned God’s Gos- 
pel of plenteous redemption into anathemas and all but universal per- 
dition. If we are not unaffected when the destitute perish with hun- 
ger or the dying agonize in pain, is there any human being worthy of 
the dignity of a human being who does not revolt and sicken at the 
notion of a world of worm and flame?” “I repudiate these crude 
and ghastly travesties of the holy and awful will of God. I arraign 
them as mercilessly ignorant, I impeach them as a falsehood against 
Christ’s universal and absolute redemption. I denounce them as a 
blasphemy against God’s exceeding and eternal love.” 


As for the texts adduced in support of the doctrine, he declared that 
“the light of love which God Himself had kindled within us, re- 
coiled” from the popular interpretation of them, and moreover that 
they are “in the first place alien to the broad, unitying principles of 
Scripture ; that, in the next place, they are founded on interpretations 
demonstrably groundless; and, in the third place, that for every one 
so quoted two can be adduced on the other side,” and then continued 
as follows: ° 


“Tf this awful doctrine is to be decided by texts, then the original 
language must be appealed to and interpreted in its proper and his- 
torical significance. Where would be the popular teachings about 
Hell if we calmly and deliberately erased from our English Bibles the 
three words, ‘ Damnation,’ ‘ Hell,’ and ‘ Everlasting’? Yet, I say un- 
hesitatingly —I say, claiming the fullest right to speak with the 
authority of knowledge,—I say, with the calmest and most unflinch- 
ing sense of responsibility,—I say, standing here in the sight of God 
and my Saviour, and it may be, of the angels and the spirits of the 
dead, that not one of those words ought to stand any longer in our 
English Bibles; and that being, in our present acceptation of them, 
simply mistranslations, they most unquestionably will not stand in the 
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revised version of the Bible if the revisers have understood their 
duty.” ? 


This, says an English newspaper, “is a candid and welcome, though 
tardy, admission. Humanity’s instinct long ago arrived at this con- 
clusion: enjoyment of it, however, has been interrupted only by the 
class to which the reverend speaker belongs. Vox populi vox Det 
contains much truth.” And now, how familiar the following para- 
graph sounds. It is in substance what we have been affirming for the 
last fifty years in the face of sneering ignorance and dishonest denial ; 
but which, at last, many scholarly men of all churches have come to 
acknowledge, and accept as final : ; 


“The verb ‘to damn’ in the Greek Testament is neither more nor 
less than the verb ‘to condemn’; and the word translated ‘damna- 
tion,’ or rather the two words, are the two words which in the large 
majority of instances the very same translators have translated by 
‘judgment’ and ‘condemnation. The word ‘aionios,’ translated 
‘everlasting,’ is simply the word which in its first sense means ‘age- 
long,’ an ‘aionian,’ and which in the Bible is applied over and over 
again to things which have long since passed away ; and in its second 
sense is ‘something above and beyond time’; as when the knowledge 
of God is said to be eternal (or ‘aionian’) life. And, finally, the 
word rendered ‘hell’ is [once] the word Tartarus, borrowed as a 
name for the prison of evil spirits. It is in five verses, Hades, the 
world beyond the grave; and in twelve places, Gehenna, which 
means primarily the Valley of Hinnom outside Jerusalem, which, after 
being polluted by corrupt practices was purified by fire; and secon- 
darily, was the metaphor of purifying and correcting punishment, 
which, as we all believe, does await the impenitent sinner both here 
and beyond the grave.” 


1)r. Farrar has since written to the Guardian that he did not say that the word 
‘eternal’? should not stand in the Revised Version. We put on record here a part of 
his reply for its historical value: 


“The object of my sermon was to prove that the word eternal did not necessarily 
denote endlessness; and at the same time to vindicate that fuith in the possible etfects 
of Christ’s infinite redemption even beyond the grave, which seems to be most ex- 
pressly stated in the text from which I preached (1 Peter iv.6). Neither the Anglican, 
no even (I believe) the Romish Church, has dogmatically decided againt the permissi- 
bility ot such a hope; and, as is known to all students of church history, it has been 
widely held in different ages, both by very eminent fathers and theologians, and by 
some of the holiest of the saints of God. F. W. FARRAR. 

Dec. 2, 1877. 


P. S.— Dr. Newman (Grammar of Assent, p. 407) quotes with approval the following 
passage of Petavius: ‘De hac damnatorum saltem hominum respiratione nihil adhuc 
certi decretum est ab eclesia catholica; ut propterea, non temere, tanquam absurda, ex- 
plodenda sit sanctissimorum Patrum heec opinio: quamvis a communi sensu catholico- 
rum hoc tempore sit aliena.’ The ‘ respiratio’ obviously involves a possible hope, even 
for the ‘damuati,’ beyond the grave.’’ 
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Canon Farrar however does not confess to a belief in Universalism, 
nor in Annihilationism, but leaves the destiny of the lost in this world 
and in the next to the decision of an infinitely merciful God, and 
comforts himself in the thought that Christ came to save the lost, both 
in this world and in the next. And yet, as we have seen, he talks of 
“ Christ’s universal and absolute salvation.” If this be not Universal- 
ism, what is it? 

But, as already remarked, this great “landslide,” or revolution, 
which is going on in the churches is as yet towards Universalism, 
rather than into it. The old theological foundations are breaking up ; 
the new are not yet laid, except in isolated cases. The movement is 
not complete, but still going on, though the workmen are pausing oc- 
casionally for rest. 

The doctrine of annihilation is not one in which the thoroughly 
logical and inquiring mind can settle down permanently. It cannot 
long satisfy the reason nor the heart of the intelligent and loving 
Christian. It is no vindication of the planning wisdom nor of the re- 
deeming goodness of God in Christ. It is virtually a confession of 
failure in his original purpose and design. It is simply a resting 
place, a half-way house between the cold-blooded, diabolical Calvinism 
of the past, and the Universalism of the present. 

After a little, when the grateful sense of relief from the false dogma 
of endless torment has become less emotional, Reason and the Affec- 
tions will resume their activity, and Piety and Humanity will compel 
anew advance. This may, for the moment, go no farther than the 
position of uncertainty; 7. e. neither affirming nor denying the salva- 
tion or the damnation of those who die impenitent, but leaving all to 
the mercy of God. Or it may take the form of probation hereafter, 
with the hope that God will find a way at last to recover all the lost. 
But whether these steps are taken all at once, or one at a time, sooner 
or later they end in Universalism, in the divine belief that all evil is 
transient, and good only is permanent and immortal. This faith, and 
only this, satisfies all the demands of the intellect and the heart of 
the reasoning, loving, and truly regenerate Christian. 

One fact more which deserves notice, and is significant of the drift 
of public feeling on the subject in review: our secular press, so long 
afraid to speak, has at last broken silence, and following the lead of 
the English journals, is now entering into the discussion of the matter 
in good earnest. The New York Sun pronounces it “the live theo- 
logical issue of the hour”; and is amazed to find that so many “ who 
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were but lately among the pillars of orthodoxy, have turned against 
the ancient creed of damnation.” It further says that “the investiga- 
tions recently made by a religious paper show that notions heretofore 
considered heretical respecting eternal torment are tolerated among 
the clergy of the Congregational denomination.” 

The WV. ¥. Herald already quoted, says editorially, “The idea of 
eternal punishment for sins committed in a limited period of time, is 
to very many thinking persons illogical and abhorrent, and various 
devices have been found for getting around it, if not of utterly ignoring 
it. It is very evident that Universalism is spreading itself very 
slowly but very surely among all the denominations. It is also very 
clear that the time is coming when the creeds of Christendom must 
be revised in this particular.” And to the astonishment of the theo- 
logical and literary conservatives, even the stately and dignified Worth 
American Review has entered upon the discussion, giving in the cur- 
. rent number, March-April, six articles on the question by as many 
eminent divines, including the presentation of the Universalist argu- 
ment by Rev. Dr. T. J. Sawyer. 

Commenting on these investigations and disclosures, the Herald and 
Presbyter, says, “It is manifest to all close observers that a change 
has been gradually occurring for a number of years past, chiefly in 
the views of Congregationalists, though not confined to them, in re- 
gard to the duration of future punishment for the finally impenitent.” 

No, not confined to any sect, but spreading into all the churches of 
every name and creed. This, and what we have previously written in 
these pages, show that Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians, at home and abroad, are all involved in this 
great movement. And even the Quakers are not exempt. In the 
Journal “a, paper devoted to the interests of the (Hicksite) Friends,” 
a correspondent regretfully expresses his “fear that the principles of 
Universalism are insidiously gaining ground among them.” 

And finally our Hebrew friends have their word to speak on this 
question. A reporter of the Boston Globe, gives the following from 
Rabbi R. Lasker: “Ours is the religion of humanity, and we do not 
believe that the all-wise, loving Father will consign to endless torture 
any of His creatures. As to the future life we know nothing, except 
we believe that the good will be rewarded and the evil will receive 
the due penalty of their sins. But everlasting punishment — oh, no; 
we do not believe in that.” Dr. Wise, a Rabbi of Cincinnati, says, 
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“That the ancient Hebrews had no knowledge of hell is evident 
from the fact that their language has no term for it. When they in 
after times began to believe in a similar place they were obliged to 
borrow the word Gehinnom, ‘the valley of Hinnom,’ a place outside 
of Jerusalem, which was the receptacle for the refuse of the city —a 
locality which by its offensive smell and sickening miasma was 
shunned, until vulgar superstition surrounded it with hob-goblins. 
Haunted places of that kind are not rare in the vicinity of populous 
cities. In the Mishnah of the latest origin the word Gehinnom is used 
as a locality of punishment for evil-doers, and hence had been so used 
at no time before the third century A. D.” 


Dr. Lienthal, another learned Rabbi of Cincinnati, in a sermon on 
“ Judaism and Hell,” makes a distinction between the Talmudical and 
Biblical hell, and endless punishment, emphatically repudiating the 
last as a doctrine of the Jewish Church. He says, 


“ Rabbis, scattered all over the world then known, were in their 
opinions, influenced by both the Eastern and Western religions. ‘The 
Valley of Gehinnom situated on the southeast of Jerusalem, and for- 
merly dedicated to Moloch, the fire idol, gave the title to their notions 
of hell. But, though their writings speak of hell and hell fire, yet 
they never dreamt of eternal punishment. Their teaching asserted 
that the wicked and evil doers have to suffer for twelve months a pun- 
ishment adequate to their crimes and vices, but that after this term of 
retribution they too are released. Even the dark medizval notions of 


the Rabbis abhorred the idea of eternal punishment.” 


The Davisonians. 


T. B. THayer, D.D. Dear Brother: —In your notice, in the 
QuaRTERLY for October 1877, of the History of Connecticut, by Rev. 
Samuel Peters, you called attention to a sect of “ Davisonians” in 
that colony in the following words: “ We notice that in his account 
of the religious sects in Connecticut, he mentions the Davisonians as 
those who ‘teach universal salvation, and deny the existence of a hell 
or devils.’ Do any of our denominational historians know aught of 
this people ?” 

Without professing to be a denominational historian to any great 
extent, perhaps my research into our history will enable me to throw 
a little light upon the question you ask, The paragraph of Dr. 
Peters reads as follows: 


“The Bowlists, Separatists and Davisonians are peculiar to the 
colony. ‘The first allow neither singing nor prayer; the second per- 
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mit only the elect to pray, and the third teach universal salvation and 
deny the existence of a hell or devils. . . . The Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians are held by all to be the enemies of Zion and the 
American Vine; nay, the former are even worse hated than the 
Churchmen, because they appear to be dissenters and are not genuine 
enemies to Episcopacy, but ‘hold the truth in unrighteousness. Some 
travellers have called the fanatical sects of Connecticut by the general 
name of Legiones, because they are many; and others have called 
them Pumguntums, Cantums, because they groan and sing with a 
melancholy voice their prayers, sermons and hymns.” } 


Now, who are the “ Davisonians”? Rev. Thomas Whittemore 
wrote at one time a Memoir? ot the Oxford Parish, in which occurs 
this extract: 


“The attention of certain individuals in this town was first drawn 
to the subject of Universalism, by the conversation of one Dr. Isaac 
Davis who visited this place from Somers, Connecticut. He was at 
this time an aged man, and it is said he had written a book upon the 
subject. We have never seen the book; but these statements in re- 
gard to Dr. Davis are made on the strength of the testimony of the 
aged Universalists of Oxford, who were living in the year 1827, at 
which time the author first visited that town to glean all the facts 
which could be found in regard to the early history of Universalism 
there.” 


Dr. Whittemore also alludes to Dr. Isaac Davis in his Modern His- 
tory of Universalism (p. 361), but has nothing further than in the 
above extract. Hosea Ballou 2d places * the visitations of Dr. Davis 
in Oxford about 1780, but this is too late by some years, as he died 
in 1777. Dr. Davis came from Somers, Connecticut. He was born 
we believe in Windsor, and was early connected with the Ellington 
parish. He practised medicine in Somers though perhaps he moved 
from: Ellington parish late in life. He died November 14, 1777, aged 
62 years. Passing from his earthly labors thus early explains the 
fact of his being unknown to our earliest preachers, and the name 
“ Davisonians” was given to his followers almost before the name 
Universalist was applied to the believers of our distinctive faith. Of 
the “one congregation” which Dr. Peters mentions in his book we 
cannot learn as yet, but hope to in our search of local histories and 
records. The society had a short life wherever it was, and no doubt 


ceased with the death of its founder. 
1 General History of Connecticut, p. 199. 1877 Edition. 
2 Universalist Miscellany. Vol. VI. p. 813. 
8 Universalist QUARTERLY. Vol. V. p. 94. 
¢Stiles’s History of Ancient Windsor. p. 270. 
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Dr. Davis is said to have been the author of a book of a religious 
character. This is traditional among the old inhabitants of Oxford, 
whom Thomas Whittemore met, and it is also traditional among the 
descendants of Dr. Davis in Somers. Hence I have striven to find 
it or at least a record of it. J. Hammond Trumbull, a faithful histo- 
riographer of Connecticut says in a letter, that he has never seen the 
book ; and by reference to the catalogue of Ante-Revolution Publica- 
tions, published by the Massachusetts Historical Society a few years 
since, we failed to find it. I hope sometime to seek it out, if there be 
such a book, and have it placed in our Historical Library at Tufts 
College. 

A granddaughter, now quite aged, says she remembers hearing her 
father speak of his mother (Dr. Davis’s wife) as being once imprisoned 
in the jail at Hartford, for entering a church and exhorting on the 
Sabbath. Her defence was that she was impelled by the Holy Spirit, 
but the court decided that she was guilty-of a breach of the peace and 
sentenced her to jail. Anson Titus. 


Catholicism and Politics in Canada. 


WE are glad to see that the remarkable paper in the last October 
number of the Worth American, bearing the title of “The Ultramon- 
tane Movement in Canada,” has attracted the attention of the secular 
press, which has given notes of warning to the people of our country 
regarding the spirit and aims of the papal hierarchy, wherever it dares 
to show its real colors. As one of the daily journals truly said, those 
stalwart Protestants who contend that the Roman Church is unchang- 
ing and unchangeable, and only lacks the power and not the will to 
re-enact all the barbarities of the worst days of the Inquisition, will 
find ample proof of the justness of their assertions in the facts and 
policy brought to light in this exposé of operations in Canada. We 
regret that we have not space to set these out in full, but our limits 
will only allow the briefest summary. 

The paper is written by Mr. Charles Lindsey of Toronto, long as- 
sociated with the Canadian press, and who has given long and close 
study to the subject. Few persons beyond the Province of Quebec, 
or Lower Canada, have any idea of the persistent and arrogant spirit 
with which the Catholic priesthood. have asserted their authority in 
politics, and claimed the right of their Church to interfere in govern- 
ment affairs, control the action of voters in elections, and regulate and 
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restrain the public press. Our readers will remember the protracted 
and angry discussion over the burial of Guibord, the violent outbreak 
of the Catholic mob at the time of the Orangemen’s procession, the 
ferocious attack on the Protestants, and the infamous manner in 
which the murderers of young Hackett were allowed to go unpun- 
ished. These are indications of the spirit and methods by which the 
Church party seeks its ends in a Province where four fifths of the pop- 
ulation are Catholics, and the courts and judges to some extent in 
subjection to the priesthood. 

In 1871 a Programme Catholique was boldly sent out, requiring all 
candidates for election to pledge themselves to abolish or change the 
existing laws regarding education, marriage, and the creation of par- 
ishes, as the bishops should-direct. The Bishop of Montreal acting 
under instructions from Rome, defied the civil law, and divided the 
parish so as to carry his measures; and the Legislature at Quebec 
actually enacted that the decrees as amended by the Pope were bind- 
ing in that province ! 

Prior to this the clergy had confined themselves to giving advice to 
their parishioners respecting their voting, but now, Sept. 1875, eight 
bishops united in a public letter in which they insolently demanded 
for the clergy the “ unprescriptible right ” to control the elections, and 
direct their followers in their voting. Priests were instructed to de- 
clare, with all the authority of their sacred office, that to vote for any 
men or measures not approved by the Church was a damnable sin. 
This letter was twice approved by the ecclesiastical authorities at 
Rome, and finally by the Pope himself. The priests thus fortified 
went into the work with equal courage and zeal, and told their obe- 
dient people that to vote for a Liberal was disobedience to the Pope, 
a mortal sin, and the sure road to the damnation of hell! 

A case where a Catholic candidate had secured his election by this 
sort of terrorism, was taken into the courts. The Judge before whom 
it was tried decided that voting was a moral act, coming under the 
canon law of the Church, and therefore that the priest had only done 
his duty in commanding his people to vote for the Church candidate. 
And he even went so far as to say that such complaints should be re- 
ferred to the bishop, as the State had no rights in the premises. No 
wonder at this when the Bishop of Rimouski insists that the oath of 
office is not binding on the consciences of Catholic judges ! 

Of course the case was appealed to the Supreme Court where this 
monstrous decision was reversed, and the election declared void. In 
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another case a similar judgment was given, as it appeared in evidence 
that the priest had declared that “any elector voting for the Liberal 
candidate would be eternally lost, and his body be refused burial in 
consecrated ground!” In one case several witnesses testified that 
they voted for the candidate of the priests under terror of eternal 
damnation. 

But more than this: The Church was boldly declared to be inde- 
pendent of government and civil society, superior in authority over 
the people, and divinely empowered to direct the magistracy. No one 
was to be regarded as eligible to the Legislature who denied the right 
of priests to interfere in elections, or “ desired the separation of Church 
and State; or sustained propositions condemned by the Syllabus; or 
rejected the intervention of the Pope, the bishops and the priests, in 
the affairs of government”; or “criticised and censured the mandates 
and circulars of bishops and the instructions of pastors on the subject 
of elections”; or “favored journals, books, and societies whieh the 
Church condemns.” 

And that these abominable pretensions of the priesthood might 
want nothing in proof of their being the legitimate offspririg of the 
Roman Church and its political teaching and policy, the Pope him- 
self, appealed to on the subject, writes (Dec. 1876) to the bishops as 
follows: “ We rejoice chiefly at the care you take to inculcate among 
the Canadian people sound doctrine, and to explain to them what re- 
gards the nature, the constitution, and the rights of the Church.” 

Our readers cannot have forgotten the sailing of the “ Canadian 
Pontifical Zouaves,” young mea mostly of good position in society, 
who foolishly enlisted, and went to Rome in defence of the temporal 
power of the Pope. This movement grew out of the zeal and incen- 
_ diary preaching of Bishop Bourquet, who occupied the See of Mon- 
treal. He taught the doctrine of absolute submission to the Pope, and 
kindled such an enthusiasm in his behalf that these foolish young men 
took up arms to make good his claim not only as Sovereign Pontiff, 
but Sovereign Ruler of the nations. Of course their Quixotic adven- 
ture ended in failure, but they returned to Canada with undiminished 
zeal, and sought the end aimed at by other means. Many of them 
took an active part in advancing the papal cause as journalists, teach- 
ers, judges and politicians. The one thing chiefly sought was the 
control of the political press. Under the patronage and direction of 
the Bishop, journals in English and French were established, and if 
Liberal Catholic papers opposed them, or advocated any measure not 
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approved by the Bishop, he simply interdicted all faithful Catholics 
reading the offending journals! As a matter of course this met the 
sanction of the Pope, and the contributors to the Bishop’s organs re- 
ceived his special blessing; and the zeal of the publisher of one of 
these papers — the Courrier du Canada — was so excessive that the 
Papal benediction was extended to the third generation of his off- 
spring. 

On the other hand Mr. Lindsey refers to several examples in which 
publishers and editors, refusing to surrender the control of their jour- 
nals to tlre priesthood, were publicly cursed — anathematized — and, 
as might be expected, were obliged to stop publication ; as the French 
Canadian “ moutons,” as Sir George Cartier wittily called them, in fear 
of eternal damnation stopped their subscriptions. 

This struggle is still going on, and the elections in 1879 will show 
which is strongest, the Government party or the Church. Without 
doubt the Church will have things all in its own way, and dictate the 
enactment of such laws as will promote Catholic interests. As is 
known, the strife has been so bitter that an apostolic delegate, Bishop 
Conroy of Armagh, Ireland, was sent out from Rome to pour oil on 
the troubled waters. Under his inspiration the bishops have published 
another letter disclaiming any intention of interfering in politics!! 
saying that their former letter or pastoral was only designed to define 
the “true doctrine concerning the constitution and rights of the 
Church.” Exactly, and one of the “unprescriptible rights” of the 
Church is to control the elections in its own interests. The claim 
that the rights and interests of the Church are above and independent 
of those of the State, they do not retract nor modify in the least. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and an indignant public opinion makes 
it expedient just now to say soothing things; but not one jot or tittle 
does the Papal Church ever abate of its claims to supremacy. As a 
writer in the Independent correctly affirms, 

“Tt denies the right of the civil courts to exercise jurisdiction over 
the priesthood. It claims that the spiritual tribunals, and they alone, 
are competent to try those members of the clergy who may have de- 
parted from the laws in any way. And it expressly forbids laymen 
to bring actions against the clergy in the civil courts without first 
having obtained permission from the episcopal authority. It refuses 
to accord to the courts any right whatever to pass upon clerical de- 
linquency, in any form, upon the ground of the ‘ unprescriptible right’ 


of the Church to manage her own affairs; and sets up a system of 
theological jurisprudence which was never heard of until a priest at 
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Sorel cursed a parishioner with bell, book, and candle, because he was 
accustomed to read radical newspapers; and incited the neighbors of 
the parishioner to hatred and violence,” 


This is the kind of Catholicism which the American people must, 
sooner or later, look squarely in the face, and say what they will do 
with it; or learn by-and-by what it will do with them, with their laws 
and institutions, their Liberty and their Protestantism. 


Elohim and Jehovah. 


In October last we gave an example from the New Testament illus- 
trating the different and delicate shades of meaning, distinguishing two 
or more original words which are often lost by being rendered in our 
version by one English word —agapao and phileo being the words 
referred to. In reading the October number of the Methodist Quar- 
terly we came upon another example of this sort in the words stand- 
ing at the head of this article — Hlohim and Jehovah, both rendered 
by the one word God. The illustrations are from a paper by Rev. 
Wn. :Aikman, D.D., and show how diligent study of these differences 
gives pleasure, and adds to the better understanding of many passa- 
ges of Scripture, which without this knowledge are sometimes unin- 
telligible and confusing. 

The words Elohim and Jehovah seem to have a clearly defined and 
distinctive meaning in the Bible, though they are not unfrequently 
used interchangeably. And sometimes, it must be confessed that the 
distinction does not appear without going below the surface to the 
deeper spiritual experience of the writer, as in some of the Psalms for 
example; while in others the difference in meaning lies on the surface 
and.the change from one to the other is so marked as to compel the 
belief that this distinction was the cause. Indeed Dr. Aikman ven- 
tures so far as to say that the use of the two words varies so accu- 
rately with the subject, and the spiritual condition of the writer, “that, 
given the tone of the Psalm, we can almost predict the word which 
shall be employed.” 

Exon is defined as the generic name of God, God as the Creator 
of the world and of man, as the Supreme Ruler of all the nations of 
the earth. JEHOVAH comprehends this general idea, but has also a 
special and more limited meaning — God brought into near and per- 
sonal relations to men, and especially to his chosen people, as the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac and Jacob. Of course, as Dr. Aikman admits, 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XV 16 
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this distinction is not always clearly defined, and there are exceptions 
to the rule; yet the difference is real, and the general usage in Scrip- 
tures shows it: 


“ There is a fine case of the instinctive use of these two words in 
the account of the fight between David and Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 43-- 
46). ‘The Philistine cursed David by his Elohim.’ David said, ‘I 
come to thee in the name of Jehovah of hosts, the Elohim of the 
armies of Israel. . . . This day will Jehovah deliver thee into 
mine hand . . ._ that all the earth may know that there is a God 
in Israel’; or, rather, as it is in the Hebrew, ‘ that Elohim is in Israel.’ 
Here the marked distinction between the two words is most forcibly 
exhibited. ELonim had a general sense, and was one which both the 
Philistine and David could employ; but JeHovan was restricted, 
and pointed out the covenant God of Israel. 

“ When ‘Jonah was roused from his sleep he was bidden by the 
terrified sailors to call upon his God. They had ealled upon theirs. 
‘They cried every man unto his Elohim. ‘They said to Jonah, ‘ What 
meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise, call upon thy Elohim, if so be that 
Elohim will think upon us, that we perish not’ (Jonah i. 6). Jonah 
himself, when the fatal lot had fallen upon him replies to their ques- 
tions, ‘I am a Hebrew; and I fear Jehovah, Elohim of heaven, which 
hath made the sea and the dry land.” They would not have under- 
stood all that he meant had he not used the word Jehovah — Jehovah, 
the covenant God of the Hebrew, was his Elohim. This distinctive 
use of the two words is carefully kept up throughout the book. When 
they who are not God’s covenant people are referred to, the word 
Elohim is employed; when Jonah speaks Jehovah is the word used, 
except in the last chapter, when the two are interchanged. ‘The peo- 
' ple of Nineveh,’ it is said, ‘believed Elohim,’ and the king commanded 
the people to ‘cry mightily unto Elohim,’ ‘and Elohim repented of 
the evil’ (iii. 5--10). 

“This book, written some seven centuries after the Pentateuch, 
gives striking evidence not only of the distinction between the words, 
but the persistence with which it is maintained in the Bible. 

“ A very remarkable instance of this distinctive use of the words is 
found in Jehovah’s call to Cyrus in the torty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, 
perhaps a century later than the instance just referred to. Address- 
ing the heathen king in prophecy, it is said, ‘ And I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, . . . that thou mayest know that I, Jeho- 
vah, which call thee by thy name, am the Elohim of Israel. ° 
I am Jehovah, and there is none else, no Elohim beside me. Cyrus 
was to understand that Jehovah was God, and that there was no God 
but Jehovah, the God of the people whom he was to set free.” 


This is all our space will allow us to quote, but the whole article is 
worked up to its conclusiovs with ample and ingenious argument, and 
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though it sometimes strains a point, it deserves and will repay a 
careful reading. We commend it to all our readers who have a taste 
for Biblical criticism. We should have said that the author’s investi- 
gations were undertaken with special reference to the theory of the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic documents, in the book of Genesis, which he 
repudiates. 


Religious World. 


WE see that missionary enterprise follows close upon the steps of 
discovery in Central Africa. Stations have been established on Lake 
Nyassa, where a little steamer has been put afloat, and also at Mom- 
basa. A steamer, and two iron vessels of small size, are on Lake 
Albert, and they have already made tolerably thorough exploration of 
its waters and shores; while another steamer has followed the Upper 
Nile from Duffi nearly to the shores of Lake Victoria. The splendid 
success of Stanley in traversing the continent, and following the Congo 
to the sea, will awaken new zeal and interest in the religious and 
commercial world; and by-and-by will lead to a chain of stations for 
missionary work, and for commercial traffic and exchange, extending 
from the western coast to the great lakes, and finally from these to the 
eastern coast. Then will a new day dawn on Africa, and the Chris- 
tian religion and Christian civilization will eventually lift its millions 
of brutal barbarians to a level with the European and American races. 

Since writing the above we have come upon the following in a let- 
ter to the Christian Union from Natal, South Africa. It will give 
our readers an idea of the plans of the Geographical Congress, as- 
sembled some time ago at Brussels by Leopold, King of Belgium, and 
confirm our prophecy of a new day for Africa: 

“Natal will soon have some interesting visitors. It is reported 
that the first expedition to Central Africa from the International As- 
sociation, founded at the suggestion of King Leopold-II., will stop 
awhile in this colony on its way to Zanzibar. Their project is grand 
and gigantic, being no less than the opening up a highway for com- 
merce across the continent from Zanzibar to Loango. Other expedi- 
tions, scientific and philanthropic as well as Christian, will mark out 
and construct cross paths to this great central highway. The Chris- 
tian Express, a paper published by the Scotch mission in Kaffraria, 
which we may call the ‘ Missionary Herald’ of South Africa, says: 
‘It is proposed that England, from her South African dominions, 
should push a great line of communication from the Transvaal north- 
wards, crossing the Zambezi below all the falls and rapids, passing be- 
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hind the Lupata Mountains, west of Lake Nyassa, and so on to the 


south of Lake Tanganyika. Another British enterprise would prob- 
ably be the construction of a road from Kilwa, on the east coast, to 
tap the north end of Lake Nyassa and to join the great route from 
the south where it ends on Tanganyika. But this will more likely be 
accomplished by a number of Scotch capitalists who purpose forming 
a trading company to Eastern Africa. The French will start from 
Algeria and cross the desert of Sahara. The Germans will unite this 
with the work of the International Society and with the Abyssinian 
region. The Italians will begin —indeed, have begun—from the 
Galla country, south of the Red Sea, and proceed towards the south- 
west.’ Mighty and noble undertakings these, surely! Who can fore- 
cast the beneflt to Africa, if but partially successtul ? ” 


— The Aborigines of Japan, or those who inhabited the islands at 
the time the ancestors of the present Japanese conquered them, are 
now reduced to about twenty thousand, and are a peculiar people. 
They are known under the name of Ainos, and are chiefly congre- 
gated on the island of Yezzo, though a few are found on the neighbor- 
ing islands. They are a mere remnant of the original race which re- 
fused to mingle with their conquerors from the continent. Their 
social life is what it was hundreds of years ago, for they isolate them- 
selves from modern Japanese, and will allow no attempts at their en- 
lightenment to succeed among them. The Ainos have no written lan- 
guage. They worship the sun, the spirit of rivers, trees, seas, etc., 


but not the God who made them; and their rites are totally different 
rom the religious customs of the modern Japanese. 


— According to the London Quarterly a curious illustration of 


Daniel iii., which records the casting of Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego into the fiery furnace of Nebuchadnezzar, has been brought 
to light by the researches of Mr. H. F. Talbot. He has discovered 


ample proof in the Assyrian writings that both this punishment and 


that of casting men alive into a den of lions, as Daniel was treated, 
were in common use at Babylon during the reign of Assurbanipal, 
who preceded Nebuchadnezzar on the throne by less than twenty 


‘years. Saulmugina, the younger brother of Assurbanipal, having 


risen in rebellion against his sovereign and having failed in the attempt, 


was not spared by his angry brother. The following brief record is 
sufficient to tell its own terrible tale: “My rebellious brother, Saul- 
mugina, who made war with me, was cast into a burning, fiery fur- 


nace.” Many of Saulmugina’s adherents were treated in the same 
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manner, and the remainder were otherwise disposed ot in the follow- 
ing way, as Assurbanipal very pithily says: “The rest of the people 
I threw alive among bulls and lions, as my grandfather, Sennacherib, 
used to act; and I, following his example, have thus treated these re- 
bellious men.” And yet this Assurbanipal was enlightened enough 


to establish a Public Library for the benefit of his people; of which 
we made mention in a former number of the QUARTERLY. 


—In a recent report by Rev. A. S. Fiske, of Newburyport, on 
“The Relations of Education to Crime in New England,” we have 
the following summary of significant facts ; facts which should receive 


the attention of all the friends of education, temperance, morality and 
religion. It will be seen how largely the condition of things so uni- 
versally deplored is due to the foreign element on the one hand, which 


is chiefly chargeable with the ignorance; and to the liquor traffic on 


the other, which is chiefly chargeable with the crime. The conclu- 
sions to which Mr. Fiske’s investigations lead are, 


“1. That at least eighty per cent. of the crime of New England 
is committed by those who have no education, or none sufficient to 
serve them a valuable purpose in life. 


“2 That, as through the country, so through New England, from 
eighty to ninety per cent. of criminals have never learned any trade 


or mastered any skilled labor. 
“3, That not far from seventy-five per cent. of New England crime 
is committed by persons of foreign extraction, that is, by persons who 


were born in other countries. 
“4. That from eighty to ninety per cent. of our criminals connect 


their causes of crime with intemperance. 

“5, That according to the unanimous judgment of all officers of 
juvenile reformatories, ninety-five per cent. of these offenders come 
from idle, ignorant, vicious, and drunken homes. Almost all children 
of this class are truant from school at the time of the committal ; 
almost all of them have been long in petty vices and crimes; and 


almost the entire number are the children of ignorant and besotted 
parents.” 


— A roll of papyrus, one hundred and thirty-nine feet long and six- 
teen and a half inches broad, discovered in an old Theban tomb some 


twenty years ago, and covered with inscriptions, has been deciphered, 


and it is found that they afford a complete account of the life and 


works of Rameses III., and of the condition of Thebes 3,000 years 
ago. This monarch was of the twentieth dynasty, 1,200 years before 
Christ. He carried on great wars, conquering the Philistines, Libyans, 


&e., and gained a naval victory in the Mediterranean over the Tokkaree‘ 
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probably Cretans. He built the magnificent temple of Medeenet 


Haboo in western Thebes on whose walls his exploits are recorded. 


— We think the paragraph below is worth reprinting. It is from 


John Stuart Mill’s paper'on Coleridge, in Spencer's edition of his Dis- 
sertations, Vol. II., p. 72: 


“ Whatever some religious people may think, philosophy will and 
must go on, ever seeking to understand what can be made understand- 


able; and whatever some philosophers may think, there is little pros- 


pect at present that any philosophy will be speedily received in this 
country, unless supposed not only to be consistent with, but even to 
yield .collateral support to Christianity. What is the use, then, of 
treating the idea of a religious philosophy with contempt? Religious 


philosophies are among the things to be looked for; and our main 
hope ought to be that they may be such as to fulfil the conditions of 
a philosophy, the very foremost of which is unrestricted freedom of 
thought. There is no philosophy possible, where tear of consequences 
is a stronger principle than love of truth; where speculation is para- 
lyzed, either by the belief that conclusions honestly arrived at will be 
punished by a just and good Being with eternal damnation, or by see- 
ing in every text of Scripture a foregone conclusion, with which the 
results of inquiry must, at any expense of sophistry and self-deception, 
be made to quadrate.” 


—Is there any thing new under the sun? It is said now that a 
map of Africa, made up from Ptolemy’s geography, and supposed to 
have been drawn in the second century of the Christian era, shows 
that the lakes recently discovered in the interior of Africa by Living- 
stone, Bruce, Speke and others, were known to Ptolemy, and that the 
modern achievements are merely re-discoveries. 


—AIn addition to all the testimonies given in the Article on “ The 
New Orthodoxy,” in the General Review, showing to what extent the 
foundations of faith in endless punishment have been shattered, a 
former Orthodox clergyman states to us that recently, at a meeting of 
some fifteen of his clerical brethren in Groton, Conn., in 1871 or 
1872, several of whom were superior Greek scholars and Biblical exe- 
getes, the famous text, Matt. xxv. 46, was under discussion. After 
extended debate, the question was put to each, “Should a belief in 
endless punishment be made a condition of ordination?” The answer 
was universally, No. Then the chairman put the question to each 
one present, “ Do you believe that Christ anywhere taught the doc- 
trine of absolutely endless punishment?” and the answer, with a 
single exception, was in every instance, Wo / 
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1. Pern: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
George Squier, M. A., F. S. A. Late Commissioner to Peru. With Illustrations. 


Harper & Brothers. $5.00. 

This volume shows the truth of the saying that history is forever 
repeating itself. It is suggestive of the fact that, geographical posi- 
tion, climate, soil and productions being the same, liuman nature, left 
to itself, will everywhere, in all ages, develop in the same general line 
of social, political and religious institutions, more or less perfect ac- 
cording to circumstances; and that in case of a change in these con- 
ditions by migration or transplantation to other lands, or by conquest 
and attempted destruction of the institutions of the conquered people, 
remnants and traces of these will linger among the masses of their de- 
scendants for ages afterward, a wonder, and often a puzzle, to the his- 
torian and the archeologist. 

In this direction Mr. Squier has made a fresh and valuable contri- 
bution to American History and Antiquities, and they will make a 
great mistake who, having read Prescott, imagine they have nothing 
more to learn nor to enjoy. This book gives the interesting details 
of what Prescott passes with a word or an allusion only, and covers 
much ground that he does not touch at all. The most important and 
informing portion is that which relates to the ruins and relics, the su- 
perstitions and social conditions of the peoples and the civilization an- 
tedating the Empire of the Incas. And we see here how singularly 
the Spaniards in their conquest of Peru, and the destruction of its 
idolatries, followed in the steps of the Incas who, centuries before, had 
established their dominion over the neighboring peoples by conquest, 
and compelled them to forsake their ancient idolatries for the Worship 
of the Sun. And it is this civilization, earlier than that of the Incas 
— its architecture, its political and social status, its probable organized 
labor system, its religion and superstitions, its resemblances to the 
civilizations of other peoples, its local peculiarities, and those features 
of it which point back to some far distant common origin — this it is 
which, more than the later story of the Incas, fills the reader with 
wonder, and provokes a thousand questions without answers. 

It is impossible in a book notice to bring all these points to view 
by extracts, or by any reasonable condensation of facts and illustra- 
tions; and equally so to give anything like an adequate statement of 
the results of the author’s examinations and explorations among the 
remains of the succeeding civilization of the Incas. One or two ex- 
amples must suffice. And first, we take the ruins of Tiahuanaco, 
“the Baalbec of the New World,” as described in chap. xv. 

It stands on a plaiu or plateau about 13,000 feet above the sea. _ Its 
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mmense structures have been for centuries a quarry from which cut 
and dressed stones have been taken not only for building the modera 
town, but material also for public edifices far and near — as fortresses, 
bridges, highways, houses, churches, cathedrals, &c. Even the cathe- 
dral of La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, sixty miles distant, is built from 
the beautifully wrought blocks of red sandstone, trachyte and basalt, 
of which these ancient structures were composed. And as there are 
no ledges of these rocks less than forty miles distant, it follows that 
the original builders transported them from that point. 

The admirable workmanship displayed in the cutting, fitting, and 
finish of these huge stones, in the beautiful sculptures, cornices, mould- 
ings, and curious images which everywhere abound ; the unique char- 
acter of the edifices, their number and vast extent; the fact that they 
have nothing in common with the Inca style of architecture, and that 
there is nothing resembling them anywhere else in Peru, make them 
to the student of American antiquities the most interesting and impor- 
tant, and at the same time the most enigmatical of any on the conti- 
nent. Some of the most remarkable objects are monolithic gateways, 
in the structure called the Hall of Justice, one of which is thirteen 
and one half feet in height, seven feet above ground, five feet ten and 
one half inches wide, and eighteen inches thick — the doorway four 
feet six inches high, and two feet nine inches wide, cut from the solid 
block ; the whole ornamented with most elaborate and curious sculp- 
tures. The author says that nowhere, in the old world or new, has he 
seen more perfect stone-cutting than exists in these ruins — and some 
of these stones truly remind us of Baalbec, being twenty-five and one 
half feet long, fourteen feet broad, and six and one half feet thick! 
As the author says, so far as Inca art is concerned, these ruins are a3 
unique and exceptional as they would be on Boston Common, or in 
Central Park, New York. 

Now if we turn to chapters ix.—xi., and read of the Chimus, another 
of the ancient peoples, their history and legends, their architecture, 
metallurgy, pottery, gold and silver ornaments, social polity, govern- 
ment, their religion, arts and customs; and then survey the wide wil- 
derness of massive walls, vast pyramids, temples, palaces, prisons, 
acqueducts, reservoirs, granaries, furnaces, founderies, tombs, &c., 
which remain to testify of their power and culture, we are met again 
by the astounding fact of another civilization wonderfully developed 
and perfected, which existed ages before that of the Incas began to 
be.? 

And looking into its remains we find it has points of connection or 
resemblance with India, Egypt, Assyria, Japan, Mexico, Central 
America, &e., while at the same time, in the same regions, as near 
Tiahuanaco, are found square and round towers, tombs, in the same 


1QOne of these pyramids near Mochi, is 800 feet in length, 470 in breadth, 200 in 
height, and covers an area of seven acres! Mr. Squier thinks they were built for re- 
ligious purposes like the Trocallis of Mexico. 
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style with the Pelasgic towers in Italy; and vast sun-circles of im- 
mense stones, like those “of which Stonehenge in England, and others 
in Brittany, in Denmark, in Assyria, and on the Steppes of Tartary, 
are examples,” and which are assigned the remotest place in monu- 
mental history. And it is noteworthy too that the shrines, divinities, 
and many of the religious customs of the later Peruvians, were strik- 
ingly analogous to the sun-worship of India and Assyria; and serpent 
and phallic symbolism was.as common as anywhere in the Old World. 

As to the Religion of the Chimus, they appear to have deified the 
forces of nature, representing water by a fish, the earth by a lizard or 
serpent, and the air and lightning by a lance, and so on. Mr. Squier 
thinks they had more advanced religious views and worthier objects 
of worship than their Inca conquerors were willing to acknowledge. 
He says further, 


“If research into primitive religions has proved anything, it is, that what is called 
animal-worship is purely symbolical. The animal, for reasons usually obvious, is in 
some way the type or hieroglyphic of a power or a conception of the mind, and is, or 
was, originally venerated only in that sense. But above all and beyond all, above and 
beyond the worship of ancestors and Huacas, spirits of sea and land, and the powers of 
nature, they probably adored the original pure incorporeal essence, the uncreated 
Pachacamac — not with noisy and fantastic rites and sacrifices, but ‘ in their hearts,’ 
in silence and in awe.”’ 

The name, Pachacamac, signifies the “ Creator of the Universe,” 
and his temple was about twenty miles from Lima. The Incas did 
not dare to suppress his worship, but built beside his shrine a vast 
Temple of the Sun, and a Convent of. Virgins of the Sun. From this 
temple the gold was procured which was paid the Spaniards in ransom 
of the unhappy Inca Atahualpa. 

And now what are we to do with this ante-Inca civilization, which 
some think dates “as far back into antiquity as that of any other peo- 
ple on the globe”; and which, as we have said, seems in many of its 
characteristics to link in with the earliest civilizations known to his- 
tory? Does it indicate the common origin of all civilizations, and the 
unity of the human race? Does it suggest a primeval belief and wor- 
ship away back toward the morning of the world as the original of all - 
religions, and which, as mankind scattered into different lands, and 
fell away from the early faith and tradition, was corrutpted more or 
less, and overlaid with errors and superstitions? Who can answer 
these questions? 

At any rate the ruins and remains of these early ages, as well as 
the ampler monuments of Inca civilization, in the absence of written 
documents, reveal much to us equally valuable and interesting. They 
show the style, breadth, finish and ornamentation of their architecture ; 
and their immense fortresses, roads, bridges, aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
other public works discover that the rulers had at their disposal the 
labor of a large population, as well as great wealth. The absence of 
any remains of the habitations of the common people, except perhaps 
the government “tenement-houses” of artisans whom the Incas em- 
ployed, hints at the condition of the masses; and the vast prisons re- 
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veal the presence and punishment of crime. Some of the monuments 
show the progress made in science; as for example the manner in 
which they determined the solstices, and the passage of the sun 
through the heavens. We have remains showing the character of 
their household arts, furniture and implements, and the texture of 
their garments, and their personal ornaments. Their tombs reveal 
their faith in a life beyond the death of the body, as well as their 
belief in disembodied spirits. 

We have room for no more, though we have scarcely alluded to the 
wonderful remains of Inca civilization, which in architecture and forti- 
fication rival the most perfect and beautiful structures of Egypt, 
Greece or Rome. The chapters describing the religious edifices on 
the sacred islands in Lake Titicaca, the palaces of the Incas, the city 
of Cuzco, the immense fortress of Sacsahuainan, bewilder and astonish 
with their marvels. It is seldom that in a volume of six hundred 
pages, interest, wonder and information are so completely combined to 
the last. ‘To those who love to look back over the centuries, to think, 
dream, and question the dead nations of the past, we can heartily com- 
mend this book. And let us add that the numerous and admirable 
illustrations, from photographs taken on the spot, are often more help- 
ful than the text toward realizing these wonders, and making one feel 
that it is history and not fiction that he is reading. 


2. Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion. Six Lectures delivered in Music Hall, 
Boston, by James Freeman Clarke. American Unitariau Association. Cloth, 50 cts.; 
paper, 26 cts. 


We give this little booklet welcome because, while in some things 
we might state the argument differently, there is so much in which we 
cordially agree with the author, and his views are set out so clearly 
and compactly, and often with so much beauty of expression. that we 
are sure it must do good service in the cause of Truth and Christian 
teaching. In these days of theological and rationalistic discussion and 
agitation, it will be very useful in putting the hesitating and half 
doubtful on the right track of study and inquiry. Many intelligent 
persons who feel the inadequacy of a shallow Naturalism to meet the 
deepest wants and aspirations of human nature, and at the same time 
turn with disgust from the irrational dogmas of Orthodoxy regarding 
the Bible, Inspiration, Christ, the Atonement, Endless Punishment, 
Salvation, &c., will find in these lectures a generous help toward a 
true understanding of the difference between the essentials and the 
non-essentiais of Religion; between the Christianity of Christ and the 
New Testament, and the Christianity of the Church and its creeds. 

Dr. Clarke, as usual, does not hesitate to declare his faith in the 
transient nature of evil, and in the final reconciliation of all souls; 
and yet we are amused to see how studiously he avoids all mention of 
Universalists and their activities in behalf of Truth and Humanity. 
Every other leading sect gets mention — Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Catholics, Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, Sweden- 
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borgians, Unitarians; but the word Universalism never appears, 
though it would seem when speaking of the nature of salvation, and 
the true Christian work of the Church, it must have cost a constant 
watch on his pen to have avoided it. 


8. Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster. By Peter Harvey. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 


We have read nearly every thing which has been written about 
Webster, and yet a large part of this volume seems new and fresh ; 
and though we had by heart Curtis’s account of his closing hours, 
yet Mr. Harvey has invested the death scene with new interest as he 
recounts the utterances and exhibitions of faith, and feeling, and ten- 
derness which marked the last moments of the grandest Statesman of 
America. The one thing in this account which will attract the atten- 
tion of readers not familiar with the domestic life and warm friend- 
ships of Webster, is this tenderness of the man’s nature. His intellect 
was granite, cold and hard as the rock of his native State; but his 
heart was as impressible, sympathizing and affectionate as a woman’s. 
Of this no one can doubt who reads the last chapter of these Reminis- 
cences, especially his final interview with the author, and his farewell 
to his friends. 

The same thing is seen in his devoted affection for his parents, and 
for his brother Ezekiel, and the sacrifices he made for their interests 
in his early life. For the last he postponed his law studies a year, 
taught school, and gave the proceeds to him, (reserving to himself 
only three dollars), in order that he might finish his college course. 
And when he left the office of Mr. Gore, that he might care for his 
~ father, he opened an office in the little town of Boscawen, “resolved 
never to leave home during the life of my father, who was growing 
old, no matter what might betide.” And in all his real friendships 
during his eventful career, he showed the same warmth of feeling, the 
same tender devotion to those whom he had taken into his confidence 
and affection. This is not the common impression regarding the man, 
and it is certainly pleasant to realize that Daniel Webster was a man 
of a loving heart as well as mighty intellect. 

Mr. Webster was Orthodox in faith and church membership, and as 
inconsistent as it appears, when associated with his well known fail- 
ings, he manifested a deep interest in religious things: When, for ex- 
ample, he was suddenly asked at table, where he seemed much de- 
pressed and absent minded, what was the most important thought 
which ever occupied his mind, he replied, “ My individual responsibility 
to God.” Whether this reply related to his intellectual gifts, or to 
his moral conduct, cannot be determined. Hr. Harvey, like a true 
friend, throws the mantle of charity over his infirmities and sins, while 
he enlarges upon his faith, his reverence for sacred things, his dignity 
of manners, and general kindliness of heart. 

The book is full of anecdotes illustrating these traits of character, 
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as well as his successes and triumphs as a lawyer, senator, statesman 
and orator. And necessarily the record has much to say of his asso- 
ciates and contemporaries, and of Mr. Webster’s opinions and esti- 
mates of these, both Americans and Europeans; and this is one of the 
most interesting and informing portions of the volume; for what 
Webster thought of such as the world counts great men is worth 
knowing. And equally interesting is his account of the great law 
cases which gave him his reputation, and placed him at the summit of 
his profession. And here we cannot help calling the attention of 
young men to the fact that for the first two years of his professional 
life in Boscawen, his annual income was not equal to the rent of his 
office — $15! Afterward his fee on one occasion was $7,500, which 
was the highest he ever received — far from the amount since received 
by men of not half his capacity. But the fact named teaches a lesson 
of perseverance, patience and courage to all beginners. 

We have derived great pleasure and satisfaction from the perusal of 
these memorials of the great Senator. Every page has an anecdote 
illustrating some phase of his character, and it is impossible to read 
the book through without having much that is both pleasing and 
profitable to think of. 


4. St. Paul’s within the Walls: An Account of the American Chapel at Rome, Italy; 
together with the Sermons preached in connection with its Consecration, Feast of the 


- cdaaaaes March 25, 1876. By Rev. J. R. Nevin, D.D., Rector. D. Appleton & 
0. 


This, as the title shows, is a sketch of the beginning, in 1859, and 
growth of the Protestant congregation in Rome, whose prosperity and 
permanency are assured by the erection and consecration of the beauti- 
ful church bearing the name of this book.. It gives the record of their 
labors, and the difficulties and struggles which were encountered ; the 
names of the leading spirits of the movement, and of its chief bene- 
factors. of whom two ladies of New York, Mrs. C. L. Spencer and 
Miss C. L. Wolfe, deserve special mention; a full description of the 
edifice with a picture of the same; together with eight sermons 
preached on the occasion of its dedication by dignitaries of the Church 
of England and the American Episcopal Church. 

We rejoice in the work for the sake of all English speaking Protes- 
tants residing in or visiting Rome; and for the proof it affords that 
the tyranny of the Papal Church is broken in the city of its power, 
and a better day is dawning on Italy — though we cannot quite agree 
with the author in thinking that the dedication of his church is one of 
the pivotal events in the history of religion, if not ot the world. 


6. Boston Monday Lectures. Orthodoxy, with Preludes on Current Events. By 
Joseph Cook. J. R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


It would be difficult to characterize this volume in all its merits and 
demerits, correctly and fairly, within the limits of an ordinary book 
notice. It has some true, needed and timely utterances in the 
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“ Preludes” so called, for which we give Mr. Cook hearty thanks; 
and some of the argments in the Lectures by which he defends Ortho- 
doxy, and makes onslaught upon Unitarian and Universalist doctrines, 
are ingeniously stated and cunningly, rather than fairly, illustrated ; 
and should receive attention and honest treatment at the hands of 
those whom they concern. But then, on the other hand, Mr. Cook 
instead ot correcting the faults of style and statement which marred 
his previous Lectures, abounds in them yet more and more. His 
rhetoric, though occasionally brilliant, is often turgid, ridiculous and 
meaningless ; and with its riotous mob of adjectives, superlatives, con- 
fused metaphors and sounding phrases, ought to shame a sophomore 
— voz et preterea nihil. 

And so of many of his statements. In Prelude viii. on the criti- 
cisms of Rev. Messrs, Clarke and Hale he talks about the “ funda- 
mental, colossal, ghastly, inexcusable” misrepresentations of these 
men, because they represent Orthodoxy as teaching, or having taught, 
the damnation of unconverted good men, of the heathen, and of infants, 
the penal sufferings of Christ, &c. Now Mr. Cook may gossip with 
his hearers about “clear ideas,” and apologize for the atrocities of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy on the plea that some writers and preachers 
have used words carelessly, and did not mean what they said; but it 
is simply dishonest for any one to pretend that these doctrines were 
not believed in the past, and taught in unmistakable language in the 
old formulas. The only honest and manly way is to confess this; 
and, 1f now the churches have outgrown these pagan abominations, to 
say so, and expunge them from their creeds. 

The truth is Mr. Cook is trying to reconstruct his New Orthodoxy 
on the foundations of the Old; and he might as well attempt to build 
a new house a hundred feet square on the foundations of an old one 
only fifty feet square. He had better do as they are doing on the 
street corner opposite where we are writing this — tear away the old 
house, foundations and all, and build anew, using only such of the old 
materials as are suitable to the new structure. 

And so of his quibble about the doctrine of “substitution,” and the 
difference between Christ’s suffering the “ chastisement ” and the “ pun- 
ishment” of our sins —the old writers meaning the first when they 
said the last. As if there could be any doubt, for example, as to what 
Flavel meant, or what he believed, when he said, as reported by 
Noyes in his ‘“ Collection of Theological Tracts”: “To wrath, to the 
wrath of an infinite God without mixture, to the very torments of hell, 
was Christ delivered, and that by the hands of his own Father! It 
was wrath aggravated in diverse respects beyond that which the 
damned themselves do suffer!” This is plain enough, and is much 
more in the interest of “clear ideas” than much of the metaphysical 
twaddle of Mr. Cook himself, with his formidable array of proposi- 
‘ tions, divisions, subdivisions, and distinctions without a difference. 
We advise him to read Dr. Morgan’s paper on “ Theories of Atone- 
ment,” in the January Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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And so with regard to the Trinity, there is an honest attempt to 
render the dogma intelligible, but he does not tell us what it is in 
Christ that makes the atonement; whether his “peculiarity incom- 
municable” to the Father and Spirit, or that. which he has in common 
with them both. And he does not tell us what this “ peculiarity ” is 
which each member. of the Trinity possesses, but cannot communicate 
to, or share with, either of the others; and, what is still more unfor- 
tunate, he does not tell us how he found it out. 

And the srgument for endless punishment in section vii., with 
which he is so much pleased, ‘seems to us to have a boomerang power 
which returns it with equal force upon the sender. But of this on 
another occasion, when we shall give it a more extended notice, and 
point out its resemblance to Hudibras’ famous gun which rebounded 
and kicked the owner over. 

Let us remark, in closing, that some of the best portions of this 
volume, and of its predecessors, are the “ Preludes.” Mr. Cook has 
done good service in these to the cause of humanity and morality. 


7. History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution. By Edward 
Beecher, D.D. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


We give this volume the heartiest welcome we are capable of. It 
could not have been issued at a more auspicious time, and we think it 
is destined to do a useful work in the present agitation of the all ab- 
sorbing question of sin and its punishment. We read the series of 
articles on which it is based, as they appeared in the Christian Union, 
with lively interest, and derived from them much information not 
found in any of our own publications. They have since then been 
enlarged and improved, and new facts and authorities added, and the 
book in its present form covers the entire ground of inquiry in a very 
thorough manner. It is a candid and impartial historical examination 
of the sources and peculiarities of the Jewish and early Christian doc- 
trines regarding Retribution, in all the various and varying phases of 
the subject as affected by the surrounding pagan philosophies and re- 
ligions, as well as by the social ard political conditions of the people, 
and the traditions and speculations of the several schools of Jewish 
and Christian thought. 

The author takes ground that the Jews did not borrow the doctrine of 
Future Retribution from Egypt, nor from Persia, nor from Greece, 
nor from any foreign source, but from their own Scriptures, historical 
events, and national experiences ; and that in the age of the Macca- 
bees it existed in all its forms. He gives the several views in the fol- 
lowing order: 1. Annihilation of the wicked, as held by Philo and 
the author of the apocryphal Ascension ot Isaiah. 2. Restoration of 
the wicked, as found in the Sibylline Verses. 38. Eternal punishment, 
as taught in the Books of Enoch and Esdras. Following this he 
comes to the early Christian Church, and shows how these current’ 
opinions among the Jews would naturally influence the opinions of 
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the first converts, and help to shape their thoughts and beliefs. Then 
comes a very thorough and detailed examination of the faith and 
teachings of the apostolic fathers and their successors; and as the re- 
sult of this inquiry he finds six theological schools, and of these only 
one “was decidedly and earnestly in favor of the doctrine of future 
eternal punishment”; one was in favor of the annihilation of the 
wicked; and four in favor of universal restoration! And in this 
connection let us remark, that his rebuke of Dr. Shedd’s ignorant or 
dishonest statements on this subject in his “ History of Christian Doc- 
trines,” is altogether too mild for the character of the offence. We 
called attention to Dr. Shedd’s statements at the time his History was 
published, and showed that there was no apology for his misrepresen- 
tation of the facts-— for whether arising from ignorance or design he 
was not fit for a historian. ' 

Dr. Beecher on the other hand, though not a Universalist, has 
shown himself eminently fit to write the History of the Doctrine of 
Retribution ; both because his scholarship is ample, and his honesty 
equal to his scholarship. His diligent study has given him full com- 
mand of the subject, he is thoroughly impartial, states the facts as he 
finds them, and is not afraid to have the truth regarding the Uni- 
versalism of the Early Church told to all the people. 

His examination of the usage of the word avon and its derivatives, 
which has so much to do with the question of endless punishment, is 
marked by the same thorough original study of the subject, and the 
same impartial statement of results. 

Everywhere it is apparent that Dr. Beecher entered upon his 
inquiry with the determination to get at the bottom facts, and publish 
them to the world, however they might affect his own beliefs, or con- 
trovert the doctrines of the Church. We give him our most cordial 
and grateful thanks for his diligence, fidelity and truthfulness; and 
also for inspiring some hope within us that hereafter church history 
may be honestly written by an American Orthodox. 

We should be glad to go into greater detail, but must be content 
with adding that Dr. Beecher has done ample justice to the learning 
and piety of the Universalist Fathers of the Primitive Church, es- 
pecially Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia, and to their extensive 
and shaping influence upon the doctrines of the Church; thus bring- 
ing to the front the general prevalence of Universalism, or in other 
words, that Universalism was the orthodoxy of that period. ° 

We advise every preacher, Universalist and Orthodox, to purchase 
and read this volume. It is a rich storehouse of facts respecting the — 
question which is now before all the churches, and agitating the relig- 
ious world. We advise every intelligent Universalist layman to have 
the book in possession, that he may be able to enter advisedly upon 
the general discussion now going on; and those not well informed 
have all the more need ot the knowledge it will furnish tothem. We 
advise that copies be put into every Universalist parish library for the 
use of Bible Classes and Sunday School teachers, as a much needed 
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help in class instruction. It is one of the most useful chapters of 
Church history and criticism which has been written in this country. 
We shall draw upon its facts in future numbers of the QUARTERLY. 


8. The Earlier Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 1826-1838. Now first printed 
in America. James Miller. $1.25. 

We think of Mrs. Browning mostly as a marvellous woman, but this 
volume will show that she was a marvellous child; for she was a child 
when the chief poem of this collection, “An Essay on Mind,” was 
written, being only sixteen years old. It seems a thing incredible as 
we look over this production, and note the marks of genius it dis- 
covers, and the Notes which show the kind and extent of her reading 
and learning, that it could have been the work of a school-girl. The 
other poems are not extraordinary, though many of them show 
maturity of thought and true poetic fire, but this “ Essay on Mind ” is 
a wonder for a girl in her seventeenth year, and contains all the rudi- 
ments and prophecies of the woman’s greatness. Our readers have a 
special interest in Mrs. Browning’s world-wide fame, for she was with 
us in faith, as the following from her “ Drama of Exile” shows:. 

“Look on me! 
As I shall be uplifted on a cross 
In darkness of eclipse, and anguish dread! 
So shall I lift up in my pierced hands — 
Not into dark, but light; not unto death, 


But life — beyond the reach of guilt and grief, 
THE WHOLE CREATION.”’ 


9. Harpers’ Half-Hour Series — 15 to 25 cents each. 


Here is a Library for the Million, for the price brings it within 
reach of the poorest. But the price is no indication of quality, for 
here are some of the finest pieces in English Literature — Creighton’s 
Epochs of English History; Macaulay’s magnificent Essays on Mil- 
ton, Pitt, Johnson, Addison, Clive, Hastings, &c.; Motley’s Peter the 
Great; Freeman’s Turks in Europe; Life and Times of Cromwell, 
Tales from Shakespeare, Primers of Greek and Latin Literature, 
The Spanish Armada; Constantinople, &c. We do a favor to our 
readers in calling their attention to these admirable booklets, which 
may be put in the vest-pocket, and taken wherever one goes. More 
pleasant and instructive companions cannot be found for a journey, nor 
for the many leisure half-hours in these dull business times. Mention 
this to your friends. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


The Medieval Puritans and Universalism. 


THE ninth century is the infancy of the Middle Ages. The 
Catholic system has just begun to grow; and as yet everything 
is raw, crude, infantile. One can dimly discern the features 
of the new organism; the capitularies of Charlemagne, the ec- 
clesiastical arts of Nicholas vaguely foreshadow what is yet to 
be; but for the most part State and Church are both in the 
stage of pulpiness and incoherence. And Erigena, the one 
famous philosopher of that ignorant, childish century, what is 
his word but that rare bit of wisdom, that flash of precocious, 
weird sagacity which now and then startles us as we listen to 
the prattle of-childhood ? 

If the ninth century is the infancy of Medisevalism, the 
thirteenth marks the period of its full grown manhood. It is 
no longer an age of free growth and loose spontaneity, but one 
of maturity and an established order of things. Institutions 
have crystallized into fixed shapes; opinions, customs, laws, 
dogmas have become well-defined and rigid; the gristle has 
hardened into bone. Such an age is, above all else, a pro- 
foundly reflective one, wherein men like Albertus and Aquinas 
arise, who labor with the whole mass of orthodox thought, ar- 
ranging it into system, strengthening its parts, turning it into 
an encyclopedia of all known wisdom. The Summa Theologize 
of St. Thomas Aquinas especially marks the full prime of 
Catholic thought. It has its grasp upon all learning then ac- 
cessible ; the Mahometan Averrhoes, the Pagan Aristotle, the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, all have contributed something to its com- 
pleteness. But still in all that immense encyclopedia of spec- 
ulation there are no rash ventures, no departure into untried 
and doubtful paths, nothing unconscious, nothing youthful. 
It is a perfect type of thought in its sober manhood, cautious, 
circumspect, but strong. Not-by any means that the doctrine 
taught therein was absolute truth; but that in it the thought 
of the Middle Ages, such as it was, attained its full, muscular 

NEW SERIES, VOL XV 17 
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maturity of development. After that it was only necessary 
that some still greater genius should arise, who should trans- 
late this perfected philosophy of Catholicism into the universal 
language — give to it the rhythmic, poetic form which appeals 
to all hearts and finds its way into all understandings. And 
so the thirteenth century that began with Aquinas, ends with 
Dante. 

In such an age, reflective and systematizing, it follows as a 
matter of course that heresy will abound. Or rather heresy 
rises more plainly to the surface, becomes self-conscious, 
sharply defines itself and makes the lines between it and the 
prevailing faith visible to all. In the prior centuries, heresy 
and orthodoxy had been, as it were, confluent. How closely 
the two tendencies flow together even in the subtle mind of 
Abelard, who, bold thinker as he is, seems never fully con- 
scious of his position —is at one moment the most devout of 
believers, at another the prince of all heresiarchs. The farther 
back we go in the Middle Ages, the greater becomes this con- 
fusion of sound doctrine with unsound, this unconscious waver- 
ing between faith and dissent. In the eleventh century, Ber- 
engarius denies transubstantiation, Roscellinus questions the 
received opinions concerning the Trinity ; and when the ortho- 
dox champions come to the rescue, their very answers, as has 
well been said,! are lessons in free thinking. Still farther 
down in the Middle Ages, Scotus Erigena reaches the sublimest 
heights of all heresy; and yet for some centuries after his 
death is enrolled among the Catholic saints and martyrs. But 
in the thirteenth century all this had changed. The age of 
confused orthodoxy and of unconscious heresy had passed. 
The heretic stood in self-confessed and utter antagonism to the 
Church ; there was no mistake concerning his identity and no 
hesitation concerning his treatment. 

Hence it is that at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
Europe seemed to be inundated with heresy. Large bodies of 
dissentients from the Catholic faith made their appearance in 
Paris, Orleans, Lyons, Turin, in the Netherlands, in parts of 

1Mill, Dissertations, Il. 242. 
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England and'even of Spain, in almost every nook and cranny 
of Christendom where thought was any wise active. They 
gathered their adherents from all classes. Even the clergy 
were, to a large extent, infected with this poison of heresy. 
That most insidious and portentous of all heresies — that of 
the Everlasting Gospel — had the hot-bed of its growth among 
the Franciscans, an order specially established to defend the 
faith in those doubting and schismatic times. Well might the 
faithful take alarm. The Church that had seemed of adamant, 
was found to be honeycombed through and through with 
heresy. 

Unfortunately it is not permitted us to gain a very thorough 
or satisfactory insight into these heretical movements. Our 
information concerning them is scant and conflicting; it comes 
almost entirely from their orthodox opponents who were some- 
what too ready to distort the opinions and villify the characters 
of the heretics whose bodies they burned at the stake. Amidst 
such material one has to labor with caution. He has to make 
constant allowance for the general obliquity of theological 
vision, for exaggerations, misunderstandings, perversions and 
downright falsehoods — to extricate from a perfect chaos of 
impossibilities and contradictions what has some semblance of 
verity or at least some show of probability. Very lucky shall 
we be, if the success of our undertaking bears some slight pro- 
portion to the difficulty of our task. 

These heretics, scattered as they were over almost the en- 
tire extent of Christendom, and envisaged from so many dif- 
ferent points of view, were naturally known under various 
names. The meaning of some of these designations is plain 
enough; of others quite obscure. In the Netherlands they 
were known as Piphler or people, with evident reference to 
their general condition in life; in France as Tesserantes or 
Weavers, because, eschewing all commercial pursuits as a 
matter of principle and devoting themselves to the mechanical 
arts, they were very largely engaged in the trade of weaving. 
In Italy they were frequently designated as Paterini, a word 
whose origin has never been satisfactorily explained. But 
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their most generic name —the one which gained the widest 
vogue throughout Europe and which, indeed, they took upon 
themselves— was Cathari, the Pure, the Puritans; and 
therefore, if through these pages we speak of them as the 
Puritans of the Middle Ages, we are not weakly trying to deck 
them with the borrowed plumes of an honored name; we are 
simply giving to them that appellation by which they were 
best and widest known in the thirteenth century. 

And taking the term in all that fulness and intensity of 
meaning which it acquired in the seventeenth century, they 
were Puritans indeed. Their heresy was no puny dissent, no 
petty quibble about some minor article of belief. They were 
not like one of those sects so numerous in the earlier ages of 
Christianity, engaged in eternal bickering about some small 
detail of doctrine, a letter more or less in the Christian creed. 
These Medieval Puritans were of the root and branch type ; 
they meant, emphatically, to purify, to make a thorough sweep- 
ing through the Augean stables of religion. With the same 
grim disapprobation of the existing order of things and the 
same unruffled confidence in their own ability to put the world 
to rights which characterized the Puritans of the English Com- 
monwealth, they went to work to reform the doctrine, the in- 
stitutions and the life of the Church as they found it in their 
day and generation. Even the briefest survey of their con- 
ceptions will show what a radical reform they had in view. 

They were utterly hostile, first of all, to the Catholic hie- 
rarchy. The papal rule, in their opinion, was an usurpation | 
and the true Christian priesthood had failed entirely out of the 
established Church. “ We do not know,” they said,? “ under 
what pope this corruption began; but we do know that for 
many ages all those who are called Roman pontiffs and cardi- 
nals have been avaricious, proud, and for many reasons un- 
worthy of the Christian priesthood ; and therefore we are cer- 
tain that the true priesthood of Christ is not to be found among 
them.” “They will not obey the prelates of our Church,” 
says a Catholic writer of that day, “ because they say that they 

2Ekbert, serm. adv. Katharos, 10; in Schmid. Mysticismus der Mittel alters, 441. 
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are adulterers, liars, thieves and misers.”* These are plain 
words, but not altogether uncalled for. It was, as we have 
said, the age of Catholic maturity and the peculiar vices of 
Catholicism had ripened along with its virtues. From all sides 
a cry for reformation arose. The popular literature, the bal- 
lads and romances of the day speak of the clergy in sneering, 
cynical tones. And even high dignitaries of the Church, 
abbots and viear-generals, yield their assent to the terrible 
proclamation of the Everlasting Gospel, that amidst these cor- 
ruptions and abominations the dispensation of Christ was draw- 
ing to an end, giving way to that higher dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit which should purify those degenerate and evil 
times. When such conceptions prevail within the Church, 
one can pardon some plainness of speech from heretics with- 
out it. 

But the Puritans did not merely object to the moral degen- 
eracy of the Church; the whole tone and tendency of Catholi- 
cism was distasteful to them. They turned scornfully from 
its pomp and glitter; they ridiculed the gorgeous altars, the 
lighting of tapers, the fumigations, the holy water, the pictures, 
the bowings before the cross, the stately processions — all the 
splendors of the Catholic ritual they saw with inartistic and 
Puritan eyes. They rejected the sacramental forms of Catholi- 
cism, its masses, absolutions, penances, prayers for the dead, 
adoration of images —all its sharp devices in aid of religion. 
‘“‘ They set aside the sacrament of extreme unction,” says one 
writer plaintively,* “because it is administered only to the 
rich.” ‘ They believe in no saints,” he says in another place, 
‘except the apostles; they worship none except God. They 
give no credence to the legends of the saints, sneer at their 
miracles and scorn their holy relics.” Another Catholic writer 
has a still greater grievance to relate.5 ‘The heretics,” he 
says, “ pronounce it useless to pray for the dead or to celebrate 
mass; they even laugh at our ringing of bells.” The high 

8 Eberhardus, in antihaeresi adv Waldenses: Schmid. 442. 
4Beinerus; in Schmid. Mysticismus, 468. 
5 Ekbert; Ibid. 
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mysteries of Catholicism made no impression upon their hereti- 
cal dulness; to them the holy water of baptism was just like 
any other water, the bread which the priest had turned into 
the body of Christ did not differ from common bread. Against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation they argued with a prosaic 
bluntness that seemed to the orthodox the very climax of all 
blasphemy. The body of Christ, they said, even if it had con- 
tained the magnitude of the Alps within itself, would long 
since have been eaten up and annihilated. 

In the place of this pomp and mystery of Catholicism, they 
proposed a worship intensely spiritual and without ornament. 
It consisted, for the most part, in fasting, the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the saying of the Lord’s Prayer. In those 
days of ritualistic extravagance, their most solemn religious 
observance — the receiving of believers into full and perfect 
membership — went no farther than this: to raise the New 
Testament above the head of the candidate, to say the Lord’s 
Prayer seven times, to read the first chapter of St. John from 
the first to the seventeenth verse. Great stress was evidently 
laid upon the study of the Gospel; but still in using it they 
were bound to no definite system of exegesis. Some held 
closely to the letter; others indulged in mystical and allegori- 
cal modes of interpretation; With all, there was an intense 
veneration for the Written Word and an utter disregard of 
what Catholic tradition had added. In all this, certainly there 
is nothing unpleasing. To fast, to pray often the divine prayer 
composed by. Jesus, to study the Scriptures with freedom and 
yet with reverence — that is religion in a state of almost ideal 
simplicity. It was the Puritanism of the seventeenth century 
blended with something of the free spirituality of the Quakers ; 
but without the rigidness of the one and the vagueness of the 
other. 

Let us turn now from religion to morals and manners. And 
here we cannot do better than to record the testimony of a 
good Catholic writing in their own times against the Cathari.’ 


6 Petrus von Cernay, hist. Albigensium, in Schmid, 469. 
7 Reinerus, in Schmid, 481. 
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He says: 


“The heretics may be known by their manners and speech. 
-They are of simple and quiet manners. In their dress they 
exhibit no extravagance in either direction, since their clothing 
is neither costly nor squalid. They follow no mercantile pur- 
suits, so that they may not be tempted to lie, to take oaths or 
to deceive ; they gain their livelihood only by the labor of their 
hands, as handicraftsmen. Even their teachers are only com- 
mon workingmen. They amass no great fortunes, but are 
content with little. They live chastely, are temperate in eating 
and drinking, do not frequent the public taverns, go not to 
dances or other places of worldly enjoyment. They restrain 
their anger. They are always at work or else learning some- 
thing or teaching others; and therefore they pray but little.® 
For the sake of appearance, they will sometimes go to Church, 
bring gifts, commune and listen to the preacher ; but still only 
to criticise his sermon. They are specially recognizable by 
their peculiar modes of speech. They keep themselves from 
all frivolous discourse, slander, lying and taking of oaths. 
They will not even use such words as verily or surely, because 
they look upon such expressions as a kind of oath.” 


We do not pretend that all the Catholic accounts paint the 
life of the heretics in such bright colors as these. In fact this 
very writer, in other places, imputes to them vices that stand 
in bewildering contrast with the idyllic picture given above. 
But careful study serves to disclose two things which tend to 
lessen, somewhat, this bewilderment. First, the vices imputed 
to them are almost always very closely associated with some 
offence against the Church or the established religion. Thus 
they are accused of permitting theft and robbery; but it is 
theft and robbery associated with sacrilege.® They were ac- 
cused of hypocrisy ; but the charge resolves itself into the fact 
that they worshipped in secret, and sometimes outwardly con- 
formed to the Catholic ritual under the stress of persecution 
and the fear of death. They were charged with infamous 
crimes and offences against nature; but the scene of these in- 
famies was said to be their secret religious gatherings, con- 


8 That is, in the Catholic churches. They assembled very frequently in their ow 
private gatherings, for the purpose of prayer. Note by Schmid. 
9‘* Furta, rapina, sacrilegia non damnant.’’ 
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cerning which their accusers knew nothing and were free to 
invent at pleasure. Second; it must be remembered that the 
heretics were divided into two classes; the one consisting of 
those who had merely thrown off allegiance to Catholicism and 
accepted the new doctrine, but without binding themselves by 
its solemn vow of religious purity; the other composed of 
those who had undergone a public confirmation in the faith 
and submitted themselves to all its demands. The two classes, 
in a word, are well represented by what we should call believers 
or sympathizers and church members; and most readers of 
these pages will not need to be told how easy and yet how 
unjust it would be for the enemies of the new faith to lay the 
transgressions of the first class at the door of the faith itself. 
It would fare hard with any new faith, if it should be made 
responsible for the sins of those who believe the doctrine, but 
without wishing to incur its moral obligations. 

Very notable il is, at least, that against the second class, the 
real Cathari, the confirmed and perfected in the faith, the 
Catholic writers have very little to say —can only object to 
their righteousness that it went often to ascetic extremes, was 


of too stern a stuff and too unworldly a style. These men who 
alone can be rightly taken as representatives of their sect’s 


ideal, as witnesses for its real purpose and actual results, 
stand without reproach. The simplicity, the severeness and 


rectitude of their lives extort the admiration even of their per- 
secutors and slayers. 


One element in the heretical ideal deserves especial notice, 


because it is important by itself and besides is a matter of deep 
philosophic significance. The chief, most damning vice of the 
Middle Ages was the lack of veracity — ingrained and stead- 


fast untruthfulness. The Medizval character has many vir- 
tues; but this-is its darker side. It is the essential vice of the 
Orient engrafted upon and overcoming the native integrity of 
the Roman and Germanic spirit. Even the Fathers of the 
Church exhibit a singular obtuseness to the claims of veracity 
— 4 proneness to mystify, to invent, to draw upon the credulity 
of their followers, which stands in sad contrast with the general 
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holiness of their lives and purity of their intentions. In the 
Middle Ages this unfortunate tendency had unfolded in all its 
fulness. Lying had risen almost to the rank of a virtue. It 
was an age of unblushing and universal mendacity — the age 
of false decretals, pious frauds, lying wonders, fabulous chroni- 
cles, forgeries, gigantic impostures and falsehoods of every 
kind. All sense of truth seemed to have utterly vanished 
from European life. 

Understanding, then, that the lack of veracity was an inevi- 
table outgrowth of the Medizval system, one might reason a 
priori that these heretics, who represent the opposite tendency 
of thought and life, would be proportionately free from this 
great Medizaval vice; would foreshadow, to some extent at 
least, that sense of truth which has been slowly making its 
way into European life since the Middle Ages and their influ- 
ences have passed away. And such proves to be the case in a 
very marked and surprising degree. The cardinal virtue — 
the one on which the Cathari placed the intensest emphasis 
— was truthfulness. The three mortal sins were lying, slan- 
der, and the taking an oath; the last, as among the Quakers, 


being closely associated with the first. ‘* The perfected Cath- 
ari,’ says the orthodox Reiner, * will sooner die than lie or 


take an oath.” Itis a most surprising thing — this deep sense 
of truth in an age of infinite mendacity. It sets the Mediaval 


Puritans far apart from their own generation ; marks them as 
the representatives of a new tendency — heretics indeed. 


So far then these heretics of the thirteenth century are 


shown, even by the evidence of their enemies, in no unfavor- 
able light. They were a Christian people who fasted, prayed 
and studied the Bible. They preferred apostolic simplicity to 


the pomp and extravagance of Catholicism. They were tem- 

perate, industrious, unassuming, of so gentle a temper that 

they condemned the killing, for any cause, of man or beast. 

Above all, in untruthful times, they were impassioned lovers 

of truth. And yet in the common history all this has gone for 

nothing. These heretics were guilty of one fault which in the 
10 Schmid, Mysticismus, 492. 
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eyes of the whole orthodox world has covered a multitude of 
virtues. It was a fault of doctrine, a radical error, a dark 
denial of the faith, not only of Catholics, but of Protestants 
and all true Christians. The crime which has brought them 
under such lasting odium, admits of a summary statement. 
They were said to be Manicheans. 

In this age the importance of dogmas is so greatly dimin- 
ished, that it may seem a mere waste of time to discuss at 
length whether our heretics were in this respect rightly ac- 
cused or not. But the settlement of the question is essential 
to a full understanding of their position in the religious world ; 
and besides, it leads directly to the topic to which the rest of 
these pages will be devoted. 


Were then the Cathari Manicheans or not? In the endeavor 
to answer this question as briefly as possible, we call attention 
to two considerations which seem quite conclusive. The first 
great leading thought in Manicheanism is the doctrine of 
dualism, the belief in two independent deities, one the author 
of the good, the other of the evil in the universe. This con- 
ception Mani borrowed from the Persians and made the ground- 
work of his system; to reject it, would be to tear up Mani- 
cheanism by the roots. But dualism can, by no means, be 
considered a characteristic tenet or accepted principle of the 
Cathari faith, Some among them, indeed, seem to have 
adupted the dualistic conceptions, led thereto, as we think, by 
the immense importance which the doctrine of the devil as- 
sumed in the Middle Ages, rather than by any vague recollec- 
tion of Mani’s speculations. But these formed only a party 
within the great body of reformers ; the larger portion opposed 
such doctrines and held to a rigid monotheism." Evidently 
we cannot lay at the door of the whole body an extravagance 
entertained by a few free-thinking spirits rioting in the first 
sense of freedom from the Catholic yoke. 


11 The great body of the common people were monotheistic; dualistic speculations 
were known only among the learned. Schmid’s (Mysticismus, S. 442) theory is that 
the former class were not taught the full Manichean doctrine. But the facts show not 
grades in one system of thinking, but two systems diametrically opposed and each 
carried out to its \ogical results. The Cathari permitted the widest freedom of thought 

aud : culative souls went so far as to adopt the doctrine of dualism. 
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The second leading thought of. Manicheanism, and one still 
more characteristic, because not borrowed from other religions, 
was the doctrine of the Paraclete — the belief that the dis- 
pensation of Christ was imperfect and provisional, destined to 
give way before that higher dispensation of the Holy Spirit, in- 
troduced by Mani. But of this conception there is absolutely 
no trace among the Puritans of the thirteenth century. On 
the contrary it was a favorite heresy of theirs, that the Son 
was greater than the Holy Spirit; ” a thought the direct con- 
verse of what the Manicheans taught. Let us remember, fur- 
thermore, that this peculiarly Manichean belief concerning a 
new dispensation to replace the fading reign of Christ did 
come in vogue during that very century. It was the central 
thought of that famous book, the Everlasting Gospel, which 
gained so wide an acceptance among the more exalted souls 
of Catholicism. But the Cathari had-no share in this strange 
production and no affiliation with its views. On the contrary 
they are expressly denounced in the Everlasting Gospel as 
“heretics, false Christians, friends of the devil, who meet at 
night in their synagogues to practice shameful things.” % 
The most thoroughly and characteristically Manichean specu- 
lation of the Middle Ages, therefore, is seen to be semi-ortho- 
dox and in direct antagonism to the Puritan movement. 

The Cathari, then, were not Manicheans. The two water- 
marks — dualism and the doctrine of another dispensation ab- 
rogating that of Christ — are both wanting. Still, accusations 
which gain so wide a currency as this, have generally some 
basis of truth. There must have been, we feel, some corre- 
spondence greater or less, some parallelism of thought or at 
least some common under-current of feeling between the here- 
tics of the third century and their supposed descendants in the 
twelfth and thirteenth. In what this obscure filiation con- 
sisted, we shall now seek to determine. 

What then is the common principle in all those early Gnostic 
beliefs, of which Manicheanism is the most degenerate and un- 
christian form? That is a question absolutely necessary to be 

12Schmid, 454. Engelhardt, Kirchengeschichtliche Abhancalungen, S. 50. 
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decided by us at the start; and yet one of supreme difficulty, 
one to which the most conflicting answers have hitherto been 
returned. According to the theory which has gained the 
widest acceptance — that of Baur— Gnosticism was a ration- 
alizing attempt to construct a philosophy of religion, to co- 
ordinate Christianity with the other chief religions of the 
world.“ But that is too scholastic an impulse, too theoretic 
and abstract an aim to have produced a great popular move- 
ment like that of Gnosticism; it might have- given rise to a 
school of philosophy, but not to a wide-spread heresy, ferment- 
ing amid all classes and threatening to revolutionize religion. 
The real source of Gnosticism, as of all other great heresies, 
was not intellectual and abstract, but moral and practical. 
‘The Gnostics were divided into many sects whose speculations 
took in the whole range of theological thought and reached 
the most diverse conclusions ; but amidst all this chaos of con- 
flicting opinions there was one bond of union, one strong under- 
current of feeling that ran through the whole heretical multi- 
tude. That common tie was a deep overpowering sense of 
evil. 

The Gnostic Christians converted from the gay frivolous un- 
concefn of Paganism to the seriousness of Christianity, grew 
suddenly thoughtful over the more tragic elements in life, the 
darker and sadder side of existence. Everywhere about them 
they saw the signs ol suffering and sorrow. Their thought, 
more and more, was engrossed with the deep solemn problem 
of evil. And out of their many attempts to solve this problem 
came those bewildering Gnostic speculations which poured 
forth one after the other in the most varied shapes and the 
most incongruous forms. This deep troubled sense of the evil 
in life, this intense engrossment with the most baffling of all 
problems is the common ground from which all the different 
branches of Gnosticism, including the Manichean, take their 
origin. 

And this was the common ground of their heresy also. It 
was. the narrower and more prudent policy of the orthodox to 

14Baur. Die christliche Gnosis. 18. seq. 
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sturdily put aside a question so difficult and so dangerous. 
They did not wish to discuss this troublesome problem of evil. 
They virtually abandoned the whole subject; for it is quite 
evident that the Church doctrine of evil originating through 
the sin of Adam, was a mock solution, which merely put the 
dark problem back into a still deeper darkness. To be ortho- 
dox, was to rest in this thought of mystery and to ask no 
questions. And the Gnostics were heretics because they were 
‘persistently engrossed with matters which the Church had de- 
termined to ignore. 

In that respect, furthermore, the Puritans of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries resembled the elder heretics. They 
also were possessed with a deep solemn sense of evil in the 
world. They were unable to accept the orthodox opiates ; 
were not willing to evade or ignore the one problem which of 
all others in theology seemed to them of most vital and tran- 
scendent interest. Evil —said St. Augustine, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas and all their followers, trying to smooth over the 
great difficulty as nicely as possible — evil is privation, a mere 
negative, the absence of the good. But the Puritans were not 
satisfied with any such convenient formula of orthodox words. 
as that. Evil, to them, was something very positive, a grim, 
awful actuality confronting them upon every side. And their 
theology, in the main, was an earnest struggle with this most 
troublesome and dangerous of questions — a constant treading 
upon that forbidden ground from which the Catholic Church 
had warned all the faithful. Thus they rendered themselves 
liable to the accusation of Manicheanism. For, ever since the 
days of St. Augustine — who had himself once been a follower 
of Mani— Catholic theology had been much occupied about 
that famous heresy ; and Catholic writers were always ready 
to attach the odium of its hated name to any form of thought 
resembling it in ever so slight a degree. 


15 Gibbon (Decline and Fall, cap. 54) and Hallam (Middle Ages, p. 503) both suppose 
the Cathari to have had an actual historic connection with the Manicheans. But with 
all deference to these learned historians, the writer cannot but pronounce the evidence 
entirely insufficient. Ten centuries are too wide a chasm over which to establish the 
direct genetic connection of two sects, even if they had resembled each other more 
than the Cathari and the Manicheans did. 
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But in any other respect besides this grave and righteous 
pre-occupation with the question of evil, the Puritans were not 
Manicheans or Gnostics. Whatever may have been the vaga- 
ries of some extravagant spirits among them, the great body 
remained true to the doctrine of Christianity, to the belief in 
one God, Creator of all things. Centuries had passed by since 
the Gnostic Christians had made their crude attempt at solving 
the dark problem by asserting that a wicked deity had created 
an evil world. In that long interval of time, other and truer 
solutions had been made. The Universalist Origen had shown 
how the existence of evil might be made consonant with the 
belief in one God, omnipotent as well as good — had, in fact, 
reached the profoundest depths of the question in the very 
act of struggling against the Gnostic heresy.% After him 
many others had followed in the same path; and chief among 
them all, Erigena, that gigantic figure whose shadow lay across 
the theology of all the Middle Ages. Of these men, the Puri- 
tans of the thirteenth century were the spiritual heirs. Pre- 
occupied with the Gnostic problem, they had risen above that 
Gnostic solution of it, which lad endangered the monotheism 
of Christianity. They believed that evil was, not from God, 
but under God; that it was nothing more than a temporary 
obstruction of the good, and an obstruction which in the end 
should cause the current of divine goodness to rise higher and 
to sweep on With a more majestic force. In a word, these 
Medieval heretics were Universalists. 

We do not say that the entire sect were openly committed 
to the doctrine of Universalism. According to the Catholic 
writers —our only sources of information —a part declared 
that all souls would ultimately attain eternal happiness, and 
that future punishment consisted in the delay of this destiny 
of perfect bliss ;1” others seemed to have stopped, midway be- 
tween the Catholic and the Universalist conceptions, at the 
doctrine of the annihilation of: the wicked; others even 


16 Origen argues the harmony of divine justice and divine love — that keystone of 
the Universalist belief—as an answer tothe Gnostic idea of two principles —a just 
God and a good God. See especially, De Principiis II. 5; Origenis Opera, III. 108. 

17 Schmid, Mysticismus, 479. 18 Ibid, 474. 
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adopted the orthodox dogma of endless punishment.” But it 
is extremely doubtful whether there was, in reality, any such 
wide difference of opinion among the Puritans as this. Sur- 
rounded by a net-work of spies and persecutors, they were 
compelled to be very reticent concerning their belief; it was 
a matter of life and death to them that their inmost faith 
should be covered over with a thin shell of conformity to the 
common creed. And therefore when we find a part of the 
sect avowing the Universalist doctrine, we have every reason 
to conclude that these were only the fearless spokesmen of a 
faith entertained by all; but which all were not equally bold 
to proclaim at every time and place. 

It is at least certain, even from the confused statements of 
the Catholic writers, that the whole drift and tendency of the 
Puritan doctrine was towards Universalism. They speak, for 
instance, of eternal punishment; but when the veil is lifted 
from their real sentiments, we find that they use the term in 
the same way that Origen and Gregory of Nyssa and the other 
Universalist Fathers did. The eternal fire and the eternal 
punishment, they tell us,” are in this life and not in another 
world. The judgment, they said,” is not to come beyond the 
grave; it takes place in this world, is now going on and will 
be consummated by the universal triumph of their faith, which 
meant for them the universal triumph of truth and righteous- 
ness. They denied the resurrection of the body; they assailed 
the doctrine of purgatory; there was, in a word, no part of 
the orthodox traditions concerning futurity against which they 
did not protest. The drift of all this is unmistakable. The 
Universalism openly professed by a part, was at heart the doc- 
trine of all. 

What, to the present writer, makes the conclusion still more 
irresistible, is the close and significant connection between the 
fate of the Puritan sect and that of Erigena’s writings. For 
some hundreds of years the books of Erigena had been but 
little read. His reputation had, indeed, endured —an im- 
mense and shadowy. form rising above the darkness of cen- 

19 Ibid, 478, 20 Ibid, 479. 21 Ibid, 474. 
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turies ; but so vaguely defined, so little understood that a dim 
halo of sanctity and martyrdom had been permitted to gather 
around this greatest of all uninspired heretics. But with the 
beginning of the thirteenth century all that had changed. At 
the very time when the Puritan reformers were swarming forth 
throughout Christendom, the writings of Erigena came into 
sudden prominence and gained wide circulation. And at the 
very time when the alarmed Church was rousing itself to ex- 
terminate the heretics, it made, for the first time, a formal con- 
demnation of Erigena and ordered his books to be burned. 
The parallelism between the two order of facts is full of sug- 
gestiveness. Our Medieval reformers, let it be remembered, 
were no ignorant enthusiasts despising everything but the va- 
garies of their own untrained intellects. They were lovers of 
learning and earnest promoters of it, to an extent extraordinay 
indeed for that age. In a single diocese in France, they had 
no less than forty schools. Thus, by their attention to learn- 
ing and their freedom of thought, they. were well fitted to re- 


vive the forgotten wisdom of the great Universalist of the ninth 


century. In the Puritan schools, his books gained, at last, 
the appreciative hearing which had been so long denied them ; 
and became the text-book of a religious movement which it 
required all the power and prestige of the Catholic Church to 


overcome. 


The terrible story of the way in which the movement was 
finally overcome, cannot be fully recited here. Chief among 
the measures adopted was the establishment of the order of 
Dominicans — religious madmen with a mania for blood. 
Under their auspices a new kind of crusade was organized, not 
as in former centuries against infidels abroad, but against 
heretics at-home. Hundreds of thousands of devout Catholics 
were enlisted, all eager to kill and to torture heretics, all in- 
tent upon doing the will of God on the earth as they believed 
it was done in another world. Of the thorough work that was 
done, let an old chronicler give an example: “In the year 

22 Engelhardt, Abhandlungen, 261. 23 Schmid, Ifysticismus, 448. 
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1209, the crusading army entered the tenritory of the Count of 
Toulouse, took the city of Beziers and gave it to the flames. 
In the Church of St. Mary Magdalene where the citizens had 
taken refuge, seven thousand peoyile were slain.” Before the 
slaughter, one of the crusading chiefs had inquired how the 
Catholics were ito be distinguished from the heretics. “Slay 
‘them all,” wesponded :an abbot, “the Lord will know his own.” 
“In the year 1211;” continues the chronicler, “ Count Simon 
de Montfort, the athlete of Christ, with an army of crusaders 
laid siege ‘to a -citaddl where many heretics were assembled. 
After many assaults ithe citadel surrendered. Four hundred 
heretics were burned in material flames and thus dispatched 
to tie eternal fires of another world.” 

‘How clearly ‘the whole logic of Catholic persecution unfolds 
itself in these naive words of the old chronicler! It wasa 
logic accepted by ‘all orthodox believers, who hastened to burn 
on earth those whom God ‘was about to burn in eternity. To 
have taken part in.aislaughter of heretics came.to be regarded 
‘asa high honor. A magistrate of Milan had.erected a grand 
public building; and on its front he caused this inscription to 
be carved in his own :praise: “The builder of this edifice 
burned the Puritans,:as he was in duty bound to do.” 

In addition ‘to fire and sword, other astute expedients for 
the suppression of heresy were:adopted. Inthe year 1215 an 
‘ecumenical Council assembled at Rome; and chief among its 
measures -was ‘the invention of the confessional. Once a year 
“vat least, every layman :was compelled to disclose his utmost 
secrets to a priest, to submit his whole life and thought to the 
closest‘and most jealous scrutiny. Henceforth the policy of 
reticence and outward conformity which the Puritans had 
been driven to:adopt, :could serve them ,no.more. The con- 
fessional dragged all heresy into the light.ofnoonday. There 
was 10 recourse for the heretic but to recant.or else to submit 
to'the:ganuntlet ofifire. Thus, under the'triple pressure of the 

% Vita’ Innocent-III. in‘Sismondi. Republiques Italiennes, II. 859. 

25 Qui solium straxit, catharos, ut debuit, axit. Memorie della Citia di Milano, in 
Sismondi.I. 479. 
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confessional, the sword and the stake, Medixval Universalism 
gradually succumbed, vanished into the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains and troubled the peace of the orthodox world no more. 

Still we do not believe that the Catholic persecution would 
have been thus successful if it had not been aided by a still 
more potent agency. The real weakness of the Puritan move- 
ment was, that it was premature. The times were not yet 
ripe for so radical a revolution in the religious sentiment of 
Christendom. Centuries were to elapse before the ferocity of 
human nature should be so softened, before the gentle side of 
the human spirit should be so developed, that mankind would 
be ready to accept the Puritan gospel, with its gracious promises 
and exalted hopes. The Catholic doctrine of torment was not 


yet exhausted of its uses. It was a living power; not, as now, 
an effete formula of faith which men profess to believe without 
permitting it to exert any influence upon their lives. With 
what intense sincerity the conception of future torment was 
then accepted, and with what even-handed justice it was ap- 


plied to all classes, high and low, pope and peasant alike — let 


the following show. 
The year after the meeting of the Gcumenical Council, 


Pope Innocent III. died. With a single exception Rome had 


never known so able a ruler, one so far-seeing in his policy, so 
stern, pitiless and successful in its execution. But despite the 
respect which the ecclesiastics felt for their great chieftain they 
could not forbear to recount this story, penetrated through 
and through with the spirit of the age. Not long after the 
Pope’s death, we are told, his spirit appeared to the virgin 
Saint Lutgarde. It was surrounded by a horrible envelope of 
fire. ‘Iam Pope Innocent,” it said. ‘ For three causes I 
should have been condemned to eternal misery if it had not 
been for the intercession of the Virgin Mary; as it is, I am 
doomed to suffer the torments, which thou beholdest, until the 
day of judgment. For the purpose of imploring the benefit of 
your prayers and that of your sisters in God, I appear before 
you.” Saying this, the unhappy spirit departed. 

Innocent III., greatest of all the popes since Hildebrand and 
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cruelest of all persecutors, suffering the fiery torments until 
the day of judgment! Plainly, there was no pressing need for 


the overthrow of the orthodox doctrine so long as its cruel 
favors were thus impartially and judiciously distributed. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
Lewes’ Physical Basis of Mind 


WE find the “ Physical Basis of Mind” a volume of better 
sustained interest than the previous ones. Mr. Lewes has 
been a patient and intelligent student of biology both on its 
physiological and on its psychological side. This treatise deals 
particularly with the phenomena which he has investigated, 
and besides the advantage it derives from the freshness and 


fulness of his knowledge on physiology and psychology, it is 


rendered entertaining by a great amount of illustration drawn 
from the author’s personal observations and experiments. 
Metaphysical inquiry is apt to become a little wearying, even 
to the mind that is hungry for it. This is especially the case 
where a degree of obscurity pertains to the method of the 
author studied. It is quite agreeable, therefore, to have the 
tedium enlivened, as in a popular scientific lecture, by 
numerous “ experiments.” 

Four elaborate essays fill these 556 new pages. The first 


considers the problem of The Nature of Life; the second, that 
of The Nervous Mechanism ; the third, that of Animal Autom- 
atism ; and the last, that of The Reflex Theory. In the first, 
the author appears to be laboring to show that there are fixed 
principles of physiology that are to be recognized in all psycho- 
logical inquiries or deductions. Incidentally, but quite com- 
pletely, he sets forth an improvement to Mr. Darwin’s theory 
of Evolution, viz., that the principle of the “ survival of the 


1The Physical Basis of Mind. With Illustrations. Being the Second Series of 
Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Boston: James R. Osgnod & 
Co. 1877. 
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fittest ” has its exemplification i the tissues ‘and organs of in- 
dividuals as Well a& in the case of individuals themselves. He 
‘attaches much importance to this modification of the doctiine 
of Natural Selection ; ‘but how thuch ground exists for his high 
expectations we are incompetent to judge. In this essay, also, 
comes out the only definite doctrine of importance which Mr. 
Lewes commits himself to, on the disputed point of the nature 
of life. He discards the conception of “entity, force and 
property,” as the explanation of life, and adopts the ultra-ma- 
terialistic notion that it results from the “ synthesis of organic 
conditions.” In other words, that a certain group of organized 
‘elements put ‘together in a'certain relation constitutes dife. 
This ‘comes very near the famous définition ‘of the universe 
“9 fortuitous concourse of ‘atoms.” 

Weare quite aware that Mr. Lewes disclaims the matefial- 
istic position, and amiably imagines that he has found a stand- 
ing place for his system ‘somewhere between the materialists 
and the vitalists. But itis‘ sheer delusion. We have not 
been able to find a paragraph in any ‘one ‘of his three large 
books in which he takes ‘ground ‘that ‘separates hima liair’s- 
breadth from tliose ‘philosophers— miostly ‘a late school of 
physiologists —'who make life result from the ‘organism ‘and 
perish with it. “ Vital foreés,” he remarks, “or thie vital 
force, if ‘we'adopt the term for brevity’s ‘sake, is‘a symbol of 
‘the conditions ‘of existence ‘of organized ‘matter; and since or- 
ganisms are specially distinguishable from an ‘organisms by 
this ‘specialty of their synthesis [their combination] and not 
by any difference in the nature of the eléments combined, this 
‘state of organization ‘is the ‘ force’ or * principle’ of which ‘we 
are inquest.” “Again ‘le ‘says, “ Vitality is the ‘sum of the 
‘properties of-matter in the state of organization.” This is'as 
purely a mechanicel ‘Conception of ‘life ‘as was ever put into 
words; and ‘the object of the definitions, expositions and tire- 
‘somely prolotiged ‘arguments of the remainder of the volume, 
‘is to ‘provide ‘data for this-fundamental dogma. -<As a‘chair is 
the result, ‘not of a change-in the quality or-nature of any of 
‘the imaterials'of which it is constructed, but ‘merely of ‘their 
“ synthesis” in a certain relation of parts, so life isthe result 
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of the gombination of organized elements in certain propor: 
tions. And if any one should be simple enough to inquire 
why they produce life in thig combination and not in some 
other, or why their combination at all is necessary to life, Mr. 
Lewes meets and despatches him with the cunning weapon: 
“This Why is, however, an idle question. That alone which 
truly concerns us is the How and not the Why.” ! 
The Essay on the Nervous Mechanism is to a considerable 
extent a treatise an the physiology of the Brain and Spinal 
Cord. The author professes to be skeptical of the accuracy: 
of many of the conclusions confidently set forth in works of 
high reputation concerning the structure and function of the 
neryous system. He succeeds, so far as we are able to judge, 
in covering the “ knowledge” of physiologists on this branch 
with suspicion, and if he does not produce a persuasion fayor- 
able to his own novel doctrines, he at least shakes our faith in 
those we have been accustomed to receive. He would appear 
to disprove the hypothesis that the cerebrum is the organ of 
sensation and yolition. In fact, he makes it appear doubtful 
whether the cerebrum, the cerebellum, the medulla oblongata, 
or the medulla spinalis, is, properly speaking an organ of any 
particular set of nervous manifestations, His own hypothesis 
is, that “the whole cerebro-spinal axis is a centre of reflexion, 
its various segments taking part in the performance of different 
kinds of combined action.” The common property of ihe 
whole nerve system is sensibility, the different parts minister: 
ing different functions—* the optic center being different 
from the auditory, the cerebral from the spinal, aud so on.” 
If this theory be true, it would seem to us to confirm in a 
very important particular Lionel Reale’s demonstration, that 
the brain and nervous system are the organ of an agent exter- 
nal to the organism, to wit, the spirit. The fundamental 
dogma of Mr Lewes’ book, that life and mind are the product 
of physical conditions, is directly antagonized both by what he 
heldg in respect of the nervous mechanism and what he asserts 
of the animal functions generally, This, however, is an 
opinion which, as an unskilled layman we should hardly dare 
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venture had we not his high authority for concluding that the 
researches into the actual nature, condition and function of 
the nervous system are yet in their infancy. Precisely what 
is settled is not settled. The ancient hypothesis of animal 
spirits to account for “the peculiar and mysterious power 
acting in the nerves,” was given up for that of a nervous 
fluid. This was surrendered in turn for the theories of elec- 
tricity and nerve force. And in regard to this last hypothesis 
Mr. Lewes says that so little is known of electricity that “ cau- 
tious physiologists” have only the one resource of “ assigning 
the observed phenomena to the observed and inferred condi- 
tions,” and, for convenience, calling it by the “ symbol ” that 
suggests the least definite thing! “It may be a wave of mo- 
lecular movement dependent on isometric change or metamor- 
phic change. It may be the liberation of molecular tension 
resembling electricity: it may be electricity itself.” 

The Essay on Animal Automatism begins with an instructive 
chapter on the “Course of Modern Thought,” and thence 
passes to the more serious work of explicating the vexed 
problem of the “ Relation of Body and Mind.” This is, in 
fact, the whole of the problem with which Mr. Lewes concerns 
himself, and we were quite impatient to get to it; for here, we 
said to ourselves, the long-deferred secret will out at last. 
The disappointment to which we have before adverted as pretty 
sure to attend any effort to grasp this author’s special secret, 
was in store for us.h:ere. “The solution” which he offers of 
the mysterious relation of body and mind, is this: Body is a 
‘¢ symbol” and Mind is a “symbol” to represent two aspects 
of one Real. As in a previous volume he supposes himself to 
have made out that subject and object are identical, so here 
he imagines that he has demonstrated body and mind to be 
merely two aspects of one thing. The thing is “an organism.” 
Every physical process has its correspondent in a mental 
process. Every mental process has its correlative physical as- 
pect. There are not any such things as body and mind. 
There is an organism which has a physical and a psychical 
manifestation. “For convenience” we separate it into body 
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and mind under an ideal conception. But in point of fact 
there is no such separation. ‘It is a logical artifice.” 

It will be observed that this “solution” explains the rela- 
tion of body and mind by denying their existence, except as 
“aspects.” The explanation must be allowed to be very 
simple but not altogether satisfactory. If mind be simply “ an 
aspect of matter” there would not appear to be any obstacle 
to deep thinking on the part of the lion, the elephant, or the 
jackal; nor is it logically inconsistent to credit “ the trees of 
the wood” with the very intellectual processes ascribed to 
them in fable. The upshot of all this tedious exposition is, 
that physical organization is not merely the instrument of 
mind but that mind is the product of organization. This may 
be true; although the evidence for it is purely physiological. 
And if it be true, why not state it shortly, distinctly and with- 
out cloudy evasions? If it be true, why waste time and ex- 
haust patience in endeavoring to deal with man as if he were 
amoral being? For, as Principal Tulloch has well said, if 
this be a full account of the genesis of the human faculties 
“‘ whatever else man is he is not asinner.” He is an “ Animal 
Automaton ” or a “ material mechanism” endowed with sen- 
sibility; though why he has this sensibility more than the 
automaton we construct, is “an idle question.” 

The concluding essay of this volume is a critique of the 
Reflex Theory of Prof. Huxley and some others. The only 
practical result of accepting Mr. Lewes’ theory in lieu of Prof. 
Huxley’s, so far as we see, will be to confuse sentience with 
consciousness. Mr. Lewes contends that, although in case 
of a person with an injured spinal cord the brain is not con- 
scious of any sensation in the legs, as of the prick of a pin, 
yet the legs are! What leg consciousness is or amounts to, he 
refrains from telling us; but as he is now only fairly launched 
on the labor of expounding all the mysteries in the earth and 
in such heavens as he believes in, we have, probably, only to 
possess our souls in patience and it will be revealed to us. 

Coming through tothe end of the third volume we do not 
find our hope of enlightenment from this philosopher improv 
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ing. A man of much learning, of various and. minute re- 
search, and of special mental aptitude for this kind of study, 
he is, after all, a great disappointment. He presents another 
instance of a mind overborne and swamped in the effort to 
carry too large a cargo of facts and deductions. The greater 
part of his reasonings and analyses might be omitted without 
detriment to ay truth or doctrme he has to convey to the 
world, and with great advantage to the elearness of his exposi- 
tions. He is a Lucretian and a Positivist lost in a fog. The 
result is a failure to be aware of his own identity and an at- 
tempt — sincere enough to be sure — to impose himself on the 
world as the apostle of a new philosophical dispensation. 
Some man ot elearer and broader vision, and, it is to be hoped, 
of fewer words, may take up his two or three original sugges- 
tions and by the aid of the relevant portions of his vast mass 
of experiments, construct the new system which this able and 
ingenuous but inconsequent expounder appears to have a 
shadowy conception of. 


ArticLe XVIII. 
Christianity in the Suppression of the Gladiatorial Games. 


THE Gladiatorial Games were the most marked and sad- 
dening feature of Roman civilization. Lipsius declared that 
they had been more destructive to the human race than any 
war. The original gladiator as the name implies was a swords- 
man, but the term in later times was given to any one who, 
for the amusement of the people, fought with any deadly 
weapon. 

Gladiatorial games are said to be of Etruscan origin. They 
were first introduced into Rome B. 0. 264, when Marcus and 
Decius compelled three pairs of gladiators to fight at the 
funeral of their father, a Brutus. These spectacles then and 
long after were semi-religious. The blood of the gladiator 
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was regarded as an oblation to the spirits of the departed. In 
earlier times it was customary to sacrifice eaptives of war to 
the shades of great men who fellin battle. Homer represents 
Achilles as offering to the ghost of Patroclus twelve young 
Trojans; and Virgil represents Aineas as sending captives to 
Evander to be sacrificed at the funeral of his son Pallas. 
Later, slaves were immolated at the tombs of all illustrious 
persons; but ultimately these slaves, as being less barbarous, 
were ordered to fight with each other and a chance given them 
each to save his life by killing his adversary. 

These contests in Rome at first were restricted to the 
funerals of men, but Julius Casar allowed them to women, 
and his daughter was the first Roman lady whose tomb was 
wet with human blood. 

In the meantime these games had become more common. 
They were celebrated by great men in honor of their dead rela- 
tives, by conquerors to gain popularity, by those inducted into 
office, and on occasions of public rejoicing. 

Gladiators were condemned criminals, captives of war, 
slaves aud volunteer freemen. So numerous were they that 
an insurrection of them led by the Thracian Spartacus, B. C. 
72, threatened the destruction of the Roman State. He suc- 
cessively defeated Roman legions headed by Clodius, Publius 
Varinus, and the consuls Lentulus and Cassius. His army at 
one time was 70,000 strong, and for three years he resisted 
all the power of Rome, and might have overcome her had it 
not been for dissensions in his own ranks, 

There was an outbreak of gladiators in Preneste, A. D, 64, 
in the reign of Nero, but it was quickly suppressed. Two 
centuries later seven hundred captives, reserved for a specta- 
cle in honor of the triumph of the Emperor Probus, “ disdain- 
ing to shed their blood for the amusement of the populace,” 
says Gibbon, “killed their keepers, broke from their place of 
confinement and filled the streets of Rome with blood and con- 
fusion. After an obstinate resistance they were overpowered 
and cut in pieces by the regular forces, but they obtained at 
least an honorable death, and the satisfaction of a just revenge,” 
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Notwithstanding the terror produced in Rome by Spartacus 
and his army, and the great difficulty in suppressing the re- 
volt, there was no diminution in the number of gladiators. 
Cesar and Pompey each bid for popular favor by the frequency 
and magnitude of the games he could present. Pompey intro- 
duced combats between men and beasts, Cesar built a perma- 
nent amphitheatre for the exhibition of the spectacles, and 
drew so many gladiators into Rome that the Senate, fearing 
an insurrection, limited their number. 

In the early years of the empire the games were the chief and 
absorbing amusement of the people. Immense therme, bath- 
ing houses, already existed in Rome. They were public and 
much frequented. Among their attractions were the deadly 


sports of the gladiator. Rich tradesmen who wished to gain 
social rank and distinction gave these spectacles. A banquet 
was hardly considered complete at which gladiators did not 
tear each other to pieces for the delight of the feasters. 


Schools for the training of gladiators were in every impor- 


tant city of Italy. Volunteers thronged them to perfect them- 
selves for the arena. The large sums received by the victor, 


the favor of senators, and often of emperors, the popular en- 


thusiasm bestowed upon him induced multitudes to enter the 
profession. Bands traversed Italy hiring themselves to the 
provincial amphitheatres. The malign influence of these shows 
pervaded every rank of Roman society. They were the ab- 


sorbing theme of conversation; children imitated them in 
their play; philosophers drew from them metaphors and illus- 
trations; artists portrayed them on canvas, in mosaic and in 
marble. In the museums of to-day are preserved sculptures’ 


of gladiators, contending and dying. 
Wherever the Roman influence extended the deadly specta- 


cles were introduced. From the Euphrates to Spain, from 
Britain to the African desert, in every city of size blood flowed 


in the arena. In the Orient, however, Palestine was an excep- 
tion, and Greece never took heartily to these games. 


Immense amphitheatres arose in all parts of the Roman em- 
pire. Besides the Colosseum at Rome which seated 87,000 
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people there were gigantic amphitheatres in Pozzuoli, Fallerii, 
Capua, Cwsarea, Seville, Verona, Tarraco, Pola, Arles, Pom- 
peii, Tours and Nismes. 

The amphitheatre at Pozzuoli rivalled in area and in arena 
the Colosseum, and that at Arles seated 25,000 persons. It 
is said that more. than 20,000 people perished in the reign of 
Tiberius, about A. D. 20, by the fall of an amphitheatre in 
Fidenz, near Rome. 

The Colosseum was dedicated by Titus A. D. 80, and was 
accompanied by a grand display of gladiatorial games. Among 
the spectacles was a battle between cranes and dwarfs. It 
represented the fabled contest between the cranes and pigmies. 
History does not say what was the result of this spectacle, but 
a Roman gathering of that age would not have been satisfied 
without the sight of blood, and considering the force with 
which a crane can strike with its head, it is not improbable 
that more than one dwarf fell in the encounter. 

On one of the days of the dedication 5,000 wild animals 
were slaughtered in the amphitheatre. Lions, tigers, elephants, 
hippopotami, giraffes, and even crocodiles and serpents were 
pitted against each other. But generally these creatures were 
matched against the gladiator. Sometimes criminals were 


dressed in the skins of wild beasts, and forced to fight with 
bulls maddened by darts tipped with burning pitch. But 
usually the gladiator fought at greater advantage. Armed 


with arrow, dart, lance or sword he easily overcame the wild — 


beasts of the arena. 
But the principal interest of the arena centered upon the 
contests between men. Gladiators were classified according 


tu their nationality, manner of fighting, the arms with which 
they contended, or the places where they met. There were 


Gothic, Dacian, Thracian and Samnite combatants. There 
were the Retiarii, who used the net; Secutores, skilled in pur- 


suit; the Laqueatores, slingers; the Dimachae, armed with a 


short sword in each hand; the Hoplomachi, completely armed ; 


the Myrmiilones, who wore the figure of a fish on the crest of 
their Gallic helmets. Then there were the Andabates, who 
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fought on horseback, and the Egsedarii, who rode in ehariots 
drawn by two horses. Gladiators who fought at funerals were 
called Bustuarii, and those who only assailed animals Bee- 
tiarii, 

The most fascinating of the contests were those between the 
Andabates, between the Retiarius and the Secutor, and between 
the Hoplomachi, The Andabates clad in armor with lance 
and sword fought on horseback in the manner of the knights 
of the Middle Ages. The Retiarius carried in one hand a net, 
in the other, a trident. With the one he sought to entangle, 
with the other, to pierce his enemy. The Secutor was armed 
with helmet, sword and shield. The Hoplomachus was ar- 
mored and armed like the knight, but he fought on foot, 

The struggle between them was one of life or death. One 
or the other combatant was often killed outright by his ad- 
versary. Sometimes he was wounded or disarmed and the vie- 
tor looked to the audience for its decision as to whether he 
should be spared or slain, The thumbs of the spectators 
- turned up was a sign for clemency, turned down for destruc: 
tion, Generally the victim was dispatched by an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose and his body dragged from the arena 
and cast into the Spoliarium, the receptacle of the dead, to be 
joined by many more ere the day was done. 

The general character of the gladiator was low, especially 
those who followed the profession from choice. ‘They are 
beasts,” Bulwer makes Lydou say, “whose very lips drop 
blood, things all savage, unprincipled in their very courage ; 
ferocious, heartless, senseless, no tie of life can bind them; 
they know not fear it is true, neither know they gratitude, nor 
charity, nor love; they are made but for their own career, to 
slaughter without pity, to die without dread,” 

But the single combat did not suffice, and gladiators were 
compelled to fight in troops, Julius Cesar celebrated one of 
his triumphs by a battle in the cireus. He formed two camps 
in each of which were five hundred foot soldiers, three hun- 
dred cavaliers and twenty elephants. Two towers were erected 
occupied by armed men, A combat ensued between these 
forces attended by a loss of life. 
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At a spectacle in Berytus, Syria, given by Agrippa of Judea, 
according to Josephus, seven hundred men were engaged on 
each ‘side. Claudius in A. D. 44 represented in the Camprs 
Martius the taking and sacking of a city of Britain. Nero or- 
dered in the amphitheatre ‘a combat between an equal number . 
of foot suldiers. Domitian, in a triwmph, caused a melee We- 
tween cavaliers and foot soldiers. Titus made three thousand 
captives fight in ‘the arena at once, and Trajan ten thousand. 

Naumachiz, mock sea fights, were common. Julius Cesar 
on the artificial lake id the Campus Martius had a sea fight 
represented between the Tyrians and Egyptians. One thon- 
sand soldiers of ‘marine and two thousand oarsmen were en- 
gaged on each side. Augustus at the dedication of the temple 
of Mars Avenger in the gardens of Cesar simulated a battle 
between the Athenians and Persians. Thirty large vessels 
and many smaller ones, armed with three thousand soldiers 
on each side, were engaged in this spectacle. At the opening 
ceremonies in the Colosseum, on its flooded arena, Titus 
caused a represeatative sea fight between the Corcyreans and 
Corinthians. Claudius liad a naumachize on a magnificent 
scale on the natural lake Celanus. Hundreds of vessels and 
thousands of men engaged in the contest. In these spectacles 
more or less blood was always spilt. 

Women, in some cases, entered the arena and fouglit, some 
from compulsion, some from choice. Juvenal mentions the 
enthusiasm with which Roman ladies practised with the gladi- 
atorial weapons. At one of the spectacles which Nero gave in 
Pozzuoli to the Parthian king, Tiridates, there appeared in the 
arena negroes of both sexes and all ages. In A. D. 90 Domi- 
tian at the Saturnalia made dwarfs and women fight in the 
amphitheatre. A contest of female gladiators in the reign of 
Severus A. D. 190 created a tumult, and it was decreed ‘that 
they should no longer be allowed. 

Tine Roman populace was passionately fond of the gladia- 
torial games; moralists, philosophers and statesmen in general 
approved them. Cicero admitted that in some cases they were 
inhuman, “ but when guilty men,” he says, ‘ are compelled to 
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fight, no better discipline against suffering and death can be 
presented to the eye.” Pliny the Younger praised a friend 
for celebrating the decease of his wife by the spectacle of gladi- 
ators fighting with panthers. He honored Trajan for allowing 
to the people of Verona a spectacle which “ stimulates courage 
and produces a contempt of death by showing that the love of 
glory and the desire to conquer are able to lodge themselves in 
the bodies of slaves and criminals.” Martial declared that 
the feats of the Bestiarius surpassed the exploits of Hercules. 
Statius compared to the Amazons those women who showed an 
inclination to the contests of the arena. 

Toward the close of the fourth century the pretor Symma- 
chus, one of the best pagans, regarded it as a misfortune to 
him that certain Saxon prisoners who, he had intended, should 
fight in honor of his son had strangled themselves, but “ he 

would calm his feelings by recalling the patience of Socrates 
and the precepts of philosophy.” 

The Roman argued in behalf of the spectacles of the amphi- 
theatre that gladiators were chiefly barbarian captives, slaves 
and criminals, all enemies of the State. The right of the con- 
queror to massacre captives was universally admitted in ancient 
times, and to allow them to die heroically on the arena the 
Roman claimed was doing them a favor. In his view the 
slave existed alone for the master. It was merciful to allow 
condemned crimmals to fight since the victor thereby often es- 
caped death. Nor could he see anything wrong in a man 
voluntarily risking his life in the arena. He maintained 
that these games produced in the minds of the spectators 
courage and fortitude, and so preserved among the people the 
military spirit. He also argued that they were necessary to 
offset the effeminate influence of the Greek. 

The general effect of gladiatorial spectacles was debasing ; 
they hardened men’s hearts, but here, as often is the case, 
great virtues co-existed with great vices. Titus, as we have 
seen, dedicated the Colosseum with many bloody games, yet 
he was of a singularly mild and beneficent spirit, so much so 
that his own age pronounced him “ the delight of the human 
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race.” Trajan caused gladiators to fight in troops, but he was 
regarded by his contemporaries as a humane sovereign. An- 
toninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius were amoung the most 
morally perfect men who ever sat upon a throne. Pliny the 
younger was praised for his industry, temperance and un- 
selfishness. 

The average Roman probably went from the inhuman sports 
of the amphitheatre to a loving home, and in his intercourse 
with others was courteous and fraternal. The Spaniard has 
a passion for bull baiting, and men and women watch these 
brutalizing games with the most intense interest; but the 
Spaniard in general is not deficient in tho Christian virtues. 
Similarly though the combats of the arena were between men, 
and most cruel, the tender feelings of the spectators were not 
entirely paralyzed by them. 

The influences which revolutionized the thinking of the Ro- 
man and made his feelings more tender and merciful, and so 
compelled the suppression of the gladiatorial spectacles, were 
numerous. Among them was the Greek cultus, felt especially 
after the Roman conquest of Greece, B. C. 87. Many Greeks 
went to Rome and carried with them their gentler spirit, their 
cosmopolitan ideas, their art, their literature, philosophy and 
religion, and these gradually modified the Roman’s thought 
and mitigated his temper. 

Stoicism, the philosophic religion of Rome, in its progress 
came to recognize the brotherhood of the race and the duty of 
each to love all mankind. Cicero plead for universal charity. 
He declared that ‘‘ men are created for the sake of men, that 
they may mutually do good to one another,” that “ the interest 
of all mankind is a common one.” Terence said, “ Nothing is 
indifferent to me which concerns humanity.” Lucan declared 
that “all nations would learn to love.” Seneca said “ God is 
no respecter of nations, ranks or conditions. All, barbarians 
and Romans, bond and free, are alike under his all-seeing Provi- 
dence.” ‘It is the duty of the citizen,” said Epictetus, * to 
hold no private interest, to deliberate of nothing as a separate 
individual, but rather like the hand or the foot which, if it had 
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reason and ‘comprehended the constitution of nature, would 
never pursue or desire but with a reterence to the whole.” 
“ An Antonine,” said Marcus Aurelius, “my country is Rome; 
as a man, it is the world.” 

Stéidian through its best representatives —" the 
gladiatorial spectacles. Cicero admitted their.cruelty. Seneca 
denounced them under every form as savage and brutalizing. 
Plutarch condemned even the combats of wild beasts in the 
arena, on the ground that all sentient beings should have our 
sympathy, and that the sight of blood and suffering are of ne- 
cessity debasing. Marcus Aurelius, though he did not deem 
it best to abolish these shows, rendered them relatively harm- 
less hy compelling the gladiators to fight with blunted weapons. 

Stoicism, however, was incompetent to remove the evil it 
denounced because it was the religion only of the patrician 
and philosopher. It had little influence with the Roman com- 
monality, which loved and demanded the bloody spectacles. 

The Oriental ‘and Egyptian religion exerted a meliorating 
influence upon Roman character. These came considerably 
through Alexandria. During the first Christian centuries 
there was avast commerce and much intercourse ‘between 
Egypt and Italy. A fusion of Greek, Jewish and Egyptian 
theologies distinguished the school of Alexandria. ‘The 
Greeks brought a Platonism already much changed,” ‘says 
Guizot ; “ the Jews who had acquired at Babylon a great num- 
ber of Oriental notions and whose theological opinions had un- 
dergone great changes by this intercourse, endeavored ‘to rec- 
oncile Platonism with ‘their now doctrine and disfigured it:en- 
tirely ; lastly, the Egyptians who were not willing to abandon 
notions for which the Greeks themselves entertained respect, 
endeavored on their side to reconcile their own with those of 
their neighbors.” This fusion of religious philosophies at 
Alexandria constituted the neoplatonism which so much influ- 
enced the belief and sentiment of the Roman ‘empire in ‘the 
days of the Caesars. It was a mellower faith than Stoicism. 

Gnosticism, oriental in origin, spread ‘considerably in Italy, 
partly through the vast number of slaves from Asia devoted to 
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this religion. The Egyptian spirit which found its way to 
Rome was mystical and devotional and so in antagonism to 
that skepticism and irreverence which prevailed there for the 
century preceding and the half century following the birth of 
Christ. ‘The Egyptian,” says Lecky, ‘* bowed low before the 
divine presence. He veiled his eyes, he humbled his reason, 
he introduced a new element into the moral life of Europe.” 

But Paganism at its best, with its philosopy, its morality, 
its religion and wielding the sceptre of absolute authority in 
the State was unable to repress, much less to suppress, the 
gladiatorial games. Vast amphitheatres were built, that at 
Verona under Diocletian as late as A. D. 300, and in them the 
spectacles continued. Constantine himself, prior to his con- 
version, condemned captives to fight in the arena at Treves. 

Christianity may justly claim the abolition of the gladiatorial 
games as its own special and glorious achievement. The 
Church from the first affirmed the absolute sanctity of human 
life. It vehemently denounced ‘abortion, infanticide and 
suicide, vices exceedingly prevalent in the Roman empire in 
the first centuries of our era. The éarly Christians were op- 
posed to bearing arms or to taking part in war. Theirs was 
a religion of love for their own brotherhood and for the race. 
Their conduct so kindly and affectionate toward each other 
struck the heathen as remarkable. The title “ brother” and 
“ sister”? was not an empty name. The kiss given after bap- 
tism was not an unmeaning form, but the expression of a 
hearty fraternal feeling. The early Church provided for the 
poor, the sick, the aged, for widows, orphans, and for those 
imprisoned for their faith. They risked their lives for the 
brethren. While the heathen in the reign of Gallienus forsook 
their friends, stricken with the plague in Alexandria and Car- 
thage, the Christians remained by theirs to the last. 

In general it may be said that no society will differ widely 
in its sentiment or in its practice from the mass from which it 
has separated. The world has always reacted upon the 
Church and prevented the ideals of the latter from being 
realized. As we have seen, there had been meliorating and 
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noralizing influences at work for centuries in the Roman em- 
pire. That empire was ready for Christianity, ready through 
its altered thought and feeling. Still the early Christian com- 
munity was widely differentiated from that heathendom amid 
which it lived and wrought, its method and spirit, its morals 
and morale were different. 

“ We who once hated and murdered one another,” said Jus- 
tin Martyr, “and on account of differences of customs would 
not share our hearths with strangers, do now, since the appear- 
ance of Christ, live in common with them; we pray for our 
enemies, we seek to teach even those who hate us without 
cause so to order their lives according to Christ’s glorious 
doctrine that they may have the joyful hope of receiving like 
blessings ‘with us from God the Lord of all.” 

“The name of Jesus,” said Origen in reply to Celsus, “ pro- 
duces a wonderful mildness, decency of manners, humanity, 
goodness and gentleness in those who embrace the faith in 
God and Christ and of the judgment to come, not hypocritically 
for the sake of worldly advantage and human ends, but in sin- 
cerity and in truth.” 

The early Christians while inclusive in their love of man- 
kind excluded from their communion all who would not con- 
form to their faith and practice. No one was admitted to the 
church who followed any trade or profession, as making idols, 
contrary to the recognized principles of Christianity. He 
could not obtain baptism till he had promised to relinquish 
the obnoxious occupation. This exclusiveness combined with 
an intense propagandism was one of the secrets of the success 
of the early Church. 

From the first, Christians set their faces against the heathen 
spectacles, especially the bloody gladiatorial games. The 
gladiator was regarded by them as a murderer, refused bap- 
tism, and rigidly excluded from their communion. Even those 
frequenting the amphitheatres were denounced as accessories 
to murder, and never allowed Christian fellowship. 

The Church Fathers are emphatic in their condemnation of 
the bloody shows of the arena. Irenzus a bishop of France in 
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A. D. 180, in his Heresies, thus charged the heretical Valen- 
tinians: “ At every heathen festival in honor of the idols these 
men are the first to assemble, and to such a pitch do they go, 
that some of them do not even keep away from the bloody 
spectacle, hateful to God and men, in which gladiators either 
fight with wild beasts or singly encounter one another.” 

Tertullian, who had witnessed the bloody games given by 
Septimius Severus in Rome, writes in his Spectacles, A. D. 
190, strongly against them. He condemns them as contrary 
to the general spirit of Christianity : 


‘“‘ God has enjoined us to deal calmly and gently, quietly and 
peacefully, with the Holy Spirit, because these things alone 
are in keeping with the goodness of his nature. How shall 
this be made to accord with the shows? where you have 
rivalry, rage, bitterness, wrath, grief, and all bad things that 
flow from them — the whole out of keeping with the religion of 
Christ.” He thus deals with apologists for the shows: “ If we 
can maintain that it is right to indulge in the cruel, the im- 
pious and the fierce let us go tothe amphitheatre. . . It is 
good to have the guilty punished; none but the criminal will 
deny this. . . But whois my guarantee that it is always 
the guilty who are adjudged to the wild beasts, and that the 
guiltless never suffer from the revenge of the judge, or the 
weakness of the defence, or the pressure of the rack? 
Certainly gladiators not chargeable with crime are offered in 
sale for the games that they may become victims of the public 
pleasure. Even in the case of those judicially condemned to 
the amphitheatre, what a monstrous thing that in undergoing 
their punishment they, from some less serious delinquency ad- 
vance to the criminality of manslayers. But I make these re- 
marks for the heathen. As to Christians, I shall not insult 
them by adding another word as to the aversion with which 
they should regard this sort of exhibition.” 


Tertullian farther objects to the shows of the amphitheatre 
as hostile to religious thought and meditation. 


“ Seated where there is nothing of God will one be thinking 
of his Maker? With his eyes fixed upon the bites of bears and 
the sponges of the net-fighters can he be moved by compas- 
sion? May God avert from his people any such passionate 
eagerness after a cruel enjoyment. For how monstrous it is 
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to go from God’s church to the devil’s — from the sky to the 
sty as they say, to raise your hands to God and then weary 
them in applause of the actor; out of the mouth from which 
you uttered ‘amen’ over the Holy thing to give witness in a 
gladiator’s favor, to cry ‘ forever’ to any one else but God and 
Christ.” 


Not only did Tertullian oppose the shows of the amphitheatre 
but also those of the circus and the theatre. He regarded 
them all as essentially idolatrous and immodest, and urged 
Christians to studiously avoid them. He enforced his argu- 
ments against them by citing real or imaginary fatal results 
which had followed attendance upon them. A woman went 
to the theatre and came back possessed. The devil was cast 
out, and when upbraided with attacking a believer he firmly 
answered, “I have done right, for I found her in my domain.” 
There was another “ well known” case of a woman who went 
to hear a tragedian. The same night she heard, in a dream, 
the actor’s name mentioned with strong disapproval. Four 
days afterward she was no more. “ How many other un- 
doubted proofs,” he adds, “ we have had of persons who by 
keeping company with the devil in the shows have fallen from 
the Lord.” 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, in an Epvzstle to Donatus. 
written some fifty years after Tertullian, passionately condemns 
the gladiatorial games. He charges that they are pre- 
pared that blood may gladden the lust of cruel eyes, that by 
them crime is not only committed but taught, that men are 
trained to murder and ¢o glory in the achievement, that it was 
a dreadful thing for men uncondemned, of ripe age, fine per- 
son and clad in costly robes to offer themselves in combat to 
the wild beasts. These men were so degraded as to boast of 
their own miseries. Fathers look on their own sons in the 
arena, a sister on her brother, and even a mother will pay to 
see her own child struggle with man or beast. And in look- 
ing upon scenes so frightful, impious and deadly they do not 
seem conscious that with their eyes they are parricides. 

Augustine, in his Confessions written near the close of the 
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fourth century to show the powerful but malign attractions of 
the amphitheatre, mentions the experience of Alypius at one 
time a pupil of his. Alypius had become a Christian and so 
had abjured the heathen spectacles. But being in Rome on 
an occasion he was met by old friends who urged him to go 
with them to the Colosseum, He consented but told them he 
should shut his eyes while the combats went on. He did so 
but he did not close his ears. A gladiator fell in the fight, 
and a great cry arose from the audience which aroused the 
curiosity of Alypius. He opened his eyes and “ was struck to 
his soul with a deeper wound than the gladiator was in the 
body.” As soon as he saw the blood he imbibed a sort of 
madness. He was delighted with the guilty contest and 
drunken with the bloody pastime. He became one of the 
throng, was carried away by the excitement which stimulated 
him to return and draw in others with him. He did not re- 
cover from this frenzy till long afterward. 

The Church Fathers doubtless did something to create an 
opposition to the gladiatorial spectacles, certainly to intensify 
it, but they represent the prevailing feeling of the Christian 
communion during the times in which they lived. 

Ireneus did not say anything stronger against the bloody 
shows than Seneca, nor Tertullian than Plutarch. But these 
pagan writers had less influence in their suppression because 
they had no such organization through which to work, nor had 
they such access to the populace who craved and demanded 
them. The Stoic was heard by the statesman and philosopher, 
thegChristian by the poor and middle classes in whom rest 
the impulses and tendencies of society. Not mary wise, not 
many mighty, not many noble were called in Paul’s day, nor 
for centuries afterward. The Church drew its recruits chiefly 
from the class that heard Jesus gladly, the common people. 
Celsus writing about A. D. 170 represents the Christians as 
saying, “* Let no one come to us who has been instructed, or 
who is wise and prudent; but if there be auy ignorant or 
foolish persons let them come with confidence.” ‘They thus 
show,” he adds, “that they desire and are only able to gain 
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over the silly and the mean and the stupid, with women and 
children.” This is the language of an adversary and true only 
in part. While the early Church was composed mainly of the 
poor and the unlearned it was not .destitute of the rich and 
scholarly. Aristides, who sent an eloquent apology to the 
emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian philosopher. Justin 
Martyr was a student of Aristotle and Plato before he turned 
his attention to the study of the Jewish prophets. Clement 
of Alexandria was deeply read in the Greek, and Tertullian in 
the Latin language. Julius Africanus and Origen were ac- 
quainted with most of the literature of their time. And Cyp- 
rian and Lactantius were both teachers of rhetoric. Pliny 
about A. D. 100 wrote to Trajan that in Bithynia great num- 
bers of every order of men had become Christians. “In the 
reign of Valerian A. D. 240 senators, knights, and ladies of 
quality were enrolled among the Christians,” says Gibbon. 
“And under Diocletian A. D. 800 the palace, the courts of 
justice and even the army concealed Christians.” 

We thus see that Christianity had won to itself some from 
all orders of society, though the common people were its prin- 
cipal constituency. Its organization was compact, it was in- 
clusive in its love but exclusive of all who did not accept its 
dogma and its practice, and it was intensely imbued with the 
spirit of propagandism. It placed itself from the outset in 
direct antagonism to the gladiatorial games, and manifestly its 
triumph must result in the suppression of those games. 

Christianity obtained the imperial favor on the conversion 
of Constantine A. D. 807, and became the state religion in 
A. D. 824, when the emperor issued a general edict of tolera- 
tion and exhorted all his subjects to embrace the new faith. 

Constantine in A. D. 326 ordered from Berytus the suy- 
pression of the gladiatorial games, but this is supposed to have 
been a local prohibition, applying only to the province of 
Phenicia. An institution which was so deeply rooted in 
Roman life could not be destryed in a day. It survived more 
than seventy years after Christianity became enthroned in the 
State. The spectacles were finally abolished by Honorius 
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A. D. 404. On the Kalends of that year an immense con- 


course of spectators were witnessing the games in the Colos- 
seum. Telemachus, an eastern monk, who came to Rome for 
the purpose, rushed into the arena and endeavored to separate 
the combatants. The populace infuriated by this interference 
with their amusement stoned him, and Telemachus gained a 
crown of martyrdom and the title of a saint, never awarded 
for a more noble deed. The heroic death of the monk made a 
profound impression upon the people, and they quietly sub- 
mitted to the law proscribing gladiatorial contests between 
men. Contests with wild beasts continued two centuries 
longer, 

The final blow to the bloody games was only possible 
because Christianity had gradually created a sentiment 
against them, softening men’s hearts and leading them to feel 
their essential inhumanity. Still this change was not effected 
by the majority. The Roman masses loved the spectacles of 
the amphitheatre, and would have rushed to witness them had 
they been tolerated. Gibbon estimated the Christians at the 
date of Constantine’s conversion at only one twentieth of the 
population of Rome and of the empire. Nearly a century 
elapsed after this before the decree of Honorius abolishing the 
games. In the meantime, having the imperial favor, the 
Christians increased rapidly, but they were vastly less in num- 
ber than the Pagans in 404. But their unity, their zeal, their 
positive convictions, their determined efforts sustained by 
those in authority, made them strong and enabled them to 
impose upon the majority their will, happily in this case for 
the good of the race. 

Christianity triumphed politically in Constantine, but not 
socially. The Roman empire continued for centuries Pagan 
in its general feeling and habit. The age of Pope Gregory the 
Great, A. D. 600, marks the era of the complete Christianiza- 
tion of the world—* not,” says Milman, “ in outward worship 
alone, not in its establishment as the imperial religion, the 
rise of the church upon the ruins of the temple, and the recog- 
nition of the hierarchy as an indispensable rank in the social 
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system ; but in its full possession of the whole mind of man, 
in letters, in arts, as far as arts were cultivated, habits, usages, 
modes of thought, and in popular superstition.” 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The To-morrow of Death. 


THE subject we propose to discuss in this article involves 
questions not only with reference to providential dealing, but 
with reference to the Hereafter, and to Redemption and final 
Destiny. In how many thousands of hearts is the old, old 
inquiry repeating itself: Has Death any To-morrow ? — will 
the night be succeeded by a morning ?—or does the soul at 
the dissolution of the body descend into eternal darkness ? 
And if there is to be a To-morrow, what shall be its character, 
its appointments, and what the circumstances amidst which 
the soul shall be placed? There are theories, naturalistic and 
Christian, that variously answer this manifold question, or 
which offer themselves as solutions of the great problem that 
it involves. But many of them we know only darken and 
deepen the mystery that hangs around Life and Providence 
and the Hereafter. And so everywhere, just as always, there 
are troubled hearts—hearts sick and aching. And every 
where there are pillows wet with tears of anguish, and long 
and weary hours of pain, and lives around which dark shadows 
drift, and sorrows that have no comforter, and visions dark- 
ened to eternal things. Of all of us it may be said, that we 
are environed by mysteries, any satisfactory solution of which 
often eludes us, and upon which only now and then a ray of 
ligiit is cast. 

Of many theories and beliefs, long held as sound and sacred, 
it may be said, that, as a result of the awakening and liberal- 
izing tendencies of our times, and of the growth of generous 
feeling and humane sentiment, they are being taken up for 
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revision if not for utter rejection. And it surely is a sign that 
summer is nigh, with its long, bright days and its golden har- 
vests, when old-time dogmas, which had so much winter in 
them, and begloomed and saddened the hearts of such as en- 
tertained them, are disappearing like the thawing of snow 
under the influence of a vernal sun and the south wind. It is 
wonderful how fast the bitterness is going out of the Christian 
beliefs inherited from the long-ago past, and how much sweeter 
they are in all that comforts and gladdens. 

The sudden outburst of thought and sentiment that has ab- 
sorbed attention for a little time past — this revival of the Con- 
flict of the Ages — is due to no immediate causes, but has its 
origin in long years of unrest and disquietude, in fires that 
have smouldered, and in a growing sentiment that has lain 
concealed. The doctrine of Eternal Punishment has always 
been a torture to the human heart, and every mau believing 
it has had a hungering for something better. Henry Ward 
Beecher once said, that even the thought of it made him sick! 
Dr. Albert Barnes confessed that he was struck dumb by it — 
that all was dark, dark, DaRK to his soul, and he could not 
disguise it! The same trouble was in the heart of Prof. Stuart 
of Andover, who testified that the thoughts of endless wo and 
separation agitated the breasts of all thinking Christians as 
- storms do the mighty deep. Rev. John Foster, the celebrated 
Baptist divine of England, wondered how believers in the doc- 
trine of endless punishment can *“ have any calm enjoyment of 
life,” or how they can “escape the incessant haunting of 
dismal ideas, darkening the economy in which their life is 
cast.” The pious and eloquent Saurin testified, that when he 
thought of endless misery, he ceased to wonder that the fear 
of it made some melancholy and others mad. Prof. Patton 
frankly acknowledges that it would lift a dark cloud from the 
world, and a heavy load from his heart, could he believe that 
all would be saved. 

Thus we may see that all along the hearts of its thinking 
believers have revolted against the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and that in thousands of minds the conflict has been 
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going on in secret these many years, only now and then re- 
vealing itself or taking to itself outward expression. At last, 
a word kindles the long smouldering fire into a broad flame ; 
or it is the signal-call at which the sentiments, feelings and 
convictions in revolt rally and post themselves at the front. 

To all troubled hearts— troubled because of the mystery, 
that, to them, hangs around life and eternal destiny; made 
sad and sorrowful by doubts and apprehensions respecting the 
divine character and dealings, and what the end of earthly 
trial and discipline is to be — relief and hope and rest are to 
be found in Him who by his life and cross has poured a flood 
of blessed light upon all dark trials and mysteries, and who 
to-day and always is speaking his appealing words to us all 
when we are cast down, “ Let not your heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” That is, as we may un- 
derstand him to say: “ Let me interpret God to you; see in 
me a revelation of the Father; by what I have done, by the 
love I have manifested, the pity I have expressed, the power 
I have displayed, know what God will do, and what are the 
soundless depths of all tender feeling, of all parental interest 
and purpose in the Infinite Heart.” 

Our blessed Lord was conversing with his disciples concern- 
ing their approaching separation. Dark days were rapidly 
hastening on, darker than any they had yet experienced ; 
days when all their ambitious dreams should come to an end, 
and hope should die out of their hearts. He, the master, in- 
stead of ascending a throne, should go to the Cross a sacrifice 
for Truth’s and Humanity’s sake; and they, the disciples, 
should be exposed to a pitiless storm of persecution. He calls 
attention to these things that he may prepare this feeble band, 
so far as he may, for the sorrowful scenes through which they 
are so soon to pass. 

It was entirely plain to the mind of Christ, as he lifted the 
veil that hid from mortal view the coming days, what would 
be the disheartening effect of the sight upon his disciples. So 
with great tenderness he bids them not be troubled, but the 
very trust they repose in God to repose in him also. Then, 
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by way of giving force to his appeal, and inspiring them with 
a new hope, he directs their thoughts to the other world. 
While they were not to look for earthly honors, nor for the 
applause of men; while the path of their mission would lie 
amid the world’s iguorance, superstition and heathenism, and 
everywhere they would be confronted by hatred and wrath; 
they were never to forget, not even when in prison, nor in the 
ring with wild beasts, nor when dying on the cross, that there 
is a day after to-day, and a world beyond this world, anda 
starry crown succeeding loss and shame. He tells them of 
the Father’s House, with its many rooms, and of his going to 
prepare a place for them there. In all the hard paths, hated 
of all men, bearing great burdens of sorrow, they should still 
be the objects of a loving interest and care. And when their 
warfare was ended, and the night came when they could work 
no more, they should go up on high to inhabit heavenly man- 
sions, and wear forever their crowns of victory. 

It is possible that, by the Father’s House, Christ meant the 
boundless universe ; and that when he spoke of its many man- 
sions, he referred to the millions of worlds of which this uni- 
verse is composed, each of which might be regarded as a room 
in the great House of the Father. He would say, therefore, 
that this world was only one of many worlds in which man 
should live; that it was but a single room in the Father’s 
House of many rooms, and that there would be a place and a 
rest and a reward for the disciples when the earthly life had 
come to an end. 

A French scientist and philosopher?! has written a book en- 
titled “‘ The To-morrow of Death,” in which he starts some 
very peculiar theories in regard to life and the Hereafter; and 
especially with reference to the Heavenly Home or the place 
where God dwells, and into which the children are continually 
entering. He says, 


“T must tell you, that, in the midst of this boundless space, 
beyond this enormous company of stars, the homes of living 
creatures and of feeling souls, there is the Supreme Author, 


1 Louis Figuier. 
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the Sovereign Director, from whom, their sacred spring, pro- 
ceeds all that our eyes behold, all that our souls feel, all that 
our intelligence admires, all that my grateful heart blesses.” 
He reaches his conclusion in this way: ‘The Sun,” he says, 
* must describe an orbit that embraces millions of years. But 
what is true of the Sun must be true of the other suns; that 
is, of the stars. To the general movement of translation that 
has been determined to exist in our solar system, the stellar 
systems must also be subject ; and it is known, beyond doubt, 
that these thousands of millions of solar systems suspended in 
boundless space are animated by a motion which bears them, 
more or less swiftly, toward an unknown point in the heavens. 
Now nothing tells us that all these circles or ellipses traced 
by the myriads of solar systems have not a common center, 
and that the center of attraction which our solar system obeys 
in its change of place does not make all the other stars and 
their systems gravitate to the same point. So all the celestial 
bodies without exception, the whole swarm of worlds that we 
have counted, may revolve around the same point, the same 
center of attraction. Who now declares that God does not re- 
side in this general focus, this universal center of attraction of 
the worlds that fill all space ?” 


We quote this not only because it is curious, and because it 
shows what is the feeling of revolt in the human soul against 
Materialism, and of the strong and deep need of believing in 
Providence, of giving homage and faith to God; but as show- 
ing what is the farthest extent to which science can go, not 
only in its demonstrations, but in its speculations and guesses, 
with reference to God, and to the life that now is and that 
which is to come. It is said of this religion of Science and 
Nature, as set forth in “ The To-morrow of Death,” that it 
meets “ the longings of the age,” contents “ the heart and the 
spirit,” satisfies ‘‘feeling and reason,” consoles and strengthens. 
And it must be confessed that it is far superior to the theory 
that has no room in the Universe for God, and no To-morrow 
for the human soul; that leaves man without a Father, and 
without an eternal Home to which, his wanderings ended, he 
shall come at last. 

And yet, as compared with the Christian revelation of Life 
and Immortality, how very far short does it come of feeding 
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the soul that hungers for eternal things, or of bringing dis- 
tinctly into view a Father’s House and the final ingathering of 
the whole Family! It cannot speak to troubled hearts the 
words that impart the completest relief and rest. For such 
words we must go to Him, who, coming down from heaven 
can tell of heaven ;— not in a theorizing or speculative way, 
but as one familiar with its scenes of glory and of joy. He 
alone is competent to speak in positive words, with no faltering 
in his speech, of what God is, for he has lived with Him; and 
of the many-mansioned House of the Father, for it has been 
his home from before the foundation of the world. 

It is indeed a Universal Belief, the belief of Pagans, Mo- 
hammedans, Jews and Christians, that succeeding this mortal 
life there is an immortal life. Death is not the end,— only 
the doorway to a world beyond, in which, in some form, we 
shall live on forever. But as to how life shall be conditioned 
there, what shall be its character, there are a great many 
theories, the most of them very crude, and also very absurd. 
Even those accepted by Christians often lack definiteness, clear- 
ness, and therefore are far from being satisfactory to those who 
hold them. 

The Pagan view is, that the life beyond the grave is not 
very different from the life lived here,— in its tastes, feelings 
and habits much the same, only its surroundings are not 
nearly so favorable. It is thought, that, whether occupying 
Tartarus or the Elysian Fields, we shall be only thin spectres, 
flitting about in the gray twilight like shadows, without occu- 
pation and without enjoyment. 

Quite like this was the view entertained by the Hebrew peo- 
ple in Old Testament times,—something more positive and 
definite, it is true, but scarcely more satisfactory. It seems 
to have been the commen apprehension that all the dead 
would descend through Sheol, or the grave, to a region, the 
whole aspect of which was in strong contrast with the light 
and cheerfulness of this earthly abode. It is possible that they 
held Sheol to be the spacious subterranean dwelling-place ot 
departed spirits; if so they must have believed it to be dark 
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and sorrowful, or only to be preferred to this world when life 
was burdened, and sad, and weary. 

If we turn, now, to the revelation which Christ has made of 
the Immortal Life, we shall see that he has opened to the eye 
of faith a new world,— one into which men had never looked, 
and of which they had never dreamed. They had, it is true, 
their impressions and intuitions and visions concerning a 
future state of being; they believed in a blind sort of way in 
an immortal life; but compared with their rude, sensual and 
material conceptions of the Hereafter, with their best and 
brightest views, it was a new Life and Immortality he brought 
to light ; — new, in that he made the character of these, and 
the destiny of the human soul in the eternal world, to be the 
very reverse of what had been set forth in the theories and 
beliefs of Pagan or Jew. 

It is the remark of a writer upon this subject, that if we say 
through any conception of the future world, or through any 
opinion or faith we have adopted, “ that the immortality which 
Christ has revealed will in any sense, or for any soul, or for 
any portion of the human family, embrace in perpetuity any 
of the evils of our mortal state; that in the life to come the 
distinction of good and bad will forever exist, and the myriad 
voices of Humanity eternally break upon the ear of God in 
mingled praises and blasphemies; then we say at the same 
time that nothing new has been brought to light,— nothing 
higher or more attractive, nothing more in harmony with the 
soul of man, or more in answer to human hopes and prayers, 
than was taught and believed before Christ was born. But it 
was a new life and immortality that he proclaimed,— not like 
that taught by the Egyptians or the old Hebrews, nor like 
that set forth in the pagan systems of Greece and Rome,— 
and it was a new heaven that he opened, in that it was pre- 
pared, not for a divided Humanity, but for a whole Humanity 
redeemed and glorified. If it was not such a life that he 
preached -—if it was not such a heaven that he opened to be- 
lieving eyes —then I say again that he revealed nothing new.” 

We know that by the Gospel of Christ, through which Life 
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and Immortality have been brought to light, God is revealed 
asa Father. How natural that it should go on to speak of 
the Father’s House, and then of the “ whole Family”; and 
afterward to show us that death has only a holy and beautiful 
ministry, that of adding the touch of divine completeness to 
all Christ-like souls, and of setting lost feet upon the path to 
that eternal Home where the whole Family will at length be 
one. 

It is plain enough that there can be no whole family here. 
Here where we have no continuing city, where we are but 
little else than pilgrims and strangers, the great Family can 
never be complete. It cannot be, because the lesser families, 
the human folds, into which it.is divided, are broken and scat- 
tered. Of very few households, and then only for a brief 
space, can it be said, ‘* We are all here!”? Some loved one 
in our home yesterday is not there to-day. How often the 
family circle is broken! There are none, perhaps, who have 
not been bereaved of dear friends. In how many homes little 
chairs are vacant, showing that child-voices are hushed, and 
toddling feet are still. 

We cannot now stop to consider the question why all this 
should be ?— why the shadow of loss should rest everywhere 
in our dwellings, send its gloom in upon our hearts, and follow 
us wherever we go? —but would recall the fact that beyond 
these sad bereavements, these painful mysteries, and dark 
days, and awful shadows, and crushing burdens, there is an 
Immortal Home to which, when the journey of mortal life is 
ended, we shall at last come and find rest. Into that Home 
no sickness ever enters, and there the shadow of bereavement 
never falls. It is the Father’s House, and into it shall finally 
be gathered all the children. When we arrive there, and the 
doors unfold to let us in, and new revelations of the Infinite 
Love burst upon the sight, we shall see, if we cannot see now, 
that the path along which we were led was the best path — 
that it was a motherly hand that placed burdens upon us— 
and that the griefs that came to us were but gracious means 


for fitting us for an eternal weight of glory and of joy. 
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“fn my Father’s house,” said Christ, “are many rooms.” 
The French scientist, from whom we have quoted, would rep- 
resent all the planets, an@all inter-planetary spaces, as so 
many rooms or apartments in the great House of God, occupied, 
or to be occupied, by spiritual beings. In one or another of 
these numerous rooms, he says, are those who once lived on 
the earth, those we once knew, or who were members of our 
own households. And it is a part of his theory that they who 
have departed this life and assumed spiritual forms, will pass 
from room to room, all the while penetrating deeper and 
deeper into the mysteries of the Universe, and ever winning 
sublimer heights of knowledge and perfection. There may be 
some truth in this—it may be all true. But when Christ 
said there were many rooms in the Father’s House, and assured 
his disciples that he was soon to depart from this earth and 
would prepare a place for them, and come again and receive 
them unto himself, he no doubt meant to say that in this many 
mansioned House there was not only a place of superior eimi- 
nence for himself, but also places, or various degrees of glory 
or of exalted position for them, suited to their various attain- 
ments, or to the measure of their faithfulness in the Christian 
life. It was a moral or spiritual eminence, undoubtedly, to 
which he referred —a place of distinction —an upper seat at 
the feast of love and rejoicing. 

It may be said of all saintly souls, of all faithful disciples, of 
all who deny themselves and bear the cross for Jesus’ sake, 
that they shall occupy higher rooms, shall be nearer the Mas- 
ter whom they love, when mortal life has come to an end. 
The works that follow them here in all joy and peace in be- 
lieving, in the enlargement of their spiritual capacities, in the 
crown of life won and worn, shall follow them into the Heav- 
enly Land. We do not believe that any pain suffered, or ser- 
vice rendered, or work done, or sacrifice made for Christ is 
ever lost. The very shame we bear for him shall be trans- 
formed into immortal laurels, and every tear shed in sympathy 
or in penitence shall be a pearl in the heavenly crown. 

This is not to deny that there is for alla Father’s House, 
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and that all shall come home at last. There may be long ages 
of wandering for the sinful, but none shall wander forever. 
There may be terrible darkness into which the lost soul shall 
descend, but it shall be sought and found even there. And 
yet the place we shall fill, the room we shall ocewpy, will de 
pend upon what we have been, how we have lived; or upon 
our answer to the qnestion -vhat religion, what the cross, has 
been worth to us ?— what the estimate we have put wpon it? 
Every day God makes inquiry, and every day we make reply ; 
and this answer is woven in sombre threads or threads of gold 
into the fabric of our lives, or into the web of character, and 
character is but another name for destiny. 

It is a very general belief in these days that punishment fol- 
lows the unrepentant soul into the other world, but we divide 
as to its form, its object and its duration. Some regard it as 
the infliction of corporeal suffering, as something arbitrary, a8 
a burning in unquenchable flame. Others hold that it is 
simply the consequences flowing from a continued course of 
sin,— and this is what we believe, so far we accept the present 
Orthodox doctrine of Future Punishment. When, however, 
our Evangelical brethren go on to say that moral law and 
moral penalty so operate that “beyond a certain point” a 
transgressor must transgress eternally, and therefore his por- 
tion is the unavoidable penalty of eternal death, we at once 
part company; for to us it seems quite clear that law and 
penalty must so operate as that universal and eternal obedi- 
ence shall be the result, they being but factors in a divine 
process of which repentance and a new life are the product. 
And we question whether a man can be found, in any of the 
churches, who would be willing to say in just so many and 
plain words, that sin and therefore its punishment is deter- 
mined as a final result of the Divine Administration, and 
therefore is enfolded by no benevolent purpose, and will have 
no holy and benevolent issue. 

This is our position: That the punishment of sin, whether 
as a natural consequence or otherwise, and whenever inflicted, 
and of however long duration, must be disciplinary in its na 
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ture and therefore work for the reformation and restoration of 
the punished. We are quite willing to concede that the prin- 
ciple of most human governments has been that of retaliation, 
and that revenge has ruled the hearts and dictated the theories 
of many lawmakers ;. but it is not thence to be affirmed that 
the government of God, in its spirit and intent, is retaliatory 
and revengeful. On the contrary we are to see that it is to- 
tally unlike them, save as they conform in the spirit of their 
laws and penalties to the great central law of the Christian re- 
ligion. The Divine Government is a parental government, ac- 
cording to the Bible, and therefore there can be no end con- 
templated in it but the good of the child, or, if you please to 
say so, of the family. The sinner will be punished, it is true, 
so long as he remains a sinner; but punishment, as God ad- 
ministers it, is something disciplinary, and for the profit of 
those who suffer. 

To this it may be objected in the form of an inquiry, 
whether, in the abuse of their freedom, there may not be souls 
who will persist forever in sin, and who will correspondingly 
suffer ?— whether, therefore, admitting the corrective nature 
and intent of punishment, it may not fail of accomplishing its 
object in many instances, and so sin and suffering eternally 
exist? A suffivient reply is, that the law of Habit is not the 
supreme thing the objection would make it to be, for it can 
easily be shown that the most deeply depraved sinners, over 
whom the habit of sin had acquired predominant sway, have 
been arrested in their rebellious and mad career and won toa 
new life; and it is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that all 
may be thus arrested and won, unless God shall hinder by 
making death an arbitrary line beyond which recovery is out 
of the question. Opposed to the law of Habit, we have the 
law of Love and Restoration ; opposed to the reign of Sin and 
Penalty, the reign of Grace. St. Paul says, “ Moreover the 
law entered that the offence might abound. But where sin 
abounded grace did much more abound; that as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ These 
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seem to decide. this one point: That just as grace has always 
abounded beyond sin, so it will continue to out-reach it, to 
encompass it, to subordinate it, in any world where it may 
exist ; and finally will reign, as the Apostle has it, beyond sin 
and its penalty, unto eternal life, through or by Him who was 
sent to be the Saviour of all souls. That is, in point of time 
and in reach of power it shall infinitely outlast and. surpass 
sin, so that the abounding offence shall be succeeded by uni- 
versal righteousness, and death that came upon all men in 
consequence of sin be followed by eternal life, the priceless 
gift of God. Thus, in the end, because of this superabound- 
ing of the Divine Grace in its saving or life-giving results, 
“there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain, for the former things are 
passed away.” We cannot see how Canon Farrar could help 
saying of even the reprobate class, that he commended them 
“with humblest hope even after this life of hopelessness, to 
Him who did not loathe the whiteness of the leper, and who 
suffered the woman that was a sinner to wash his feet with 
her tears.” 

The divine is by no means to be measured by human ability. 
With God are infinite possibilities. He can doall things. His 
resources of wisdom and grace are boundless and inexhausti- 
ble. There is, therefore, no work so difficult, so seemingly 
impossible, that He cannot accomplish it. His desires cannot 
outrun His ability — His will cannot go beyond His power to 
execute. This must be conceded. He were not God if there 
were limits to His power — if He could not do all His pleasure. 

And yet there are a great many, who, while they accept 
this as a general statement of the divine ability, and are will- 
ing enough to believe that what is impossible with men is pos- 
sible with God; at the same time cannot see, or profess an in- 
ability to see, how He can succeed in the work of saving all 
men, or in finally gathering all sinful human creatures home 
to himself in heaven. They can see well enough that it is in 
His heart to do all this; that He desires an end of all wander- 
ing, pain and tears; that He commended His love to us in 
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that while we were yet sinners Ohrist did for us, and has pro- 
vided a world-full of means whereby we may be lifted tip out 
of our sins and into 4 new life; and yet they cannot see how 
some hard hearts are ever to be softened, or how. some. souls 
can ever be reached in the low depths of their degradation, 
and introduced in white garments amid the light and song of 
the Heavenly Land. God will do all He can, they say ; but it 
seems to them that this work He has set out to do, a work 
that Christ lived and died to accomplish, and in aid of which 
the Holy Spirit has beet: sent, is too hard for Him. His will 
outruns His power; His love goes farther than His rescuing 
and redeeming hand can reach ; and there are souls, and always 
will be souls, so wedded to all evil that God can never divorce 
them from it — so utterly obdurate and incorrigible that all 
redemptive influences shall be lost upon them, and all the 
strivings of the Holy Spirit shall be in vain. They cannot. be 
saved becanse they will not be saved. They will do nothing 
for themselves, and God has no power to reach them and 
mould them into the willing and consenting agents of their 
own recovery. How else can it be, therefore, but that they 
shall wander forever in a darkness of their own choosing, and 
burn in the fires which their obstinate impenitence has kindled ! 

What reply shall we make to this? No doubt unredeemed 
man, not yet born into a new life, is a fallen, guilty creature; 
and suppose now he goes down to the grave and into the 
spiritual world in this undone condition; how can God save 
him? Has not the divine ability already exhausted itself in 
his case, and infinite love sought and labored in vain? And 
there is nothing in the mere exchange of worlds that can save 
him. The question therefore returns, Is there any hope for 
this man dying in sin?—has not everything been done for 
him which even God could do? 

Of course if we accept the Orthodox view there is no room 
left for argument in relation to the sinner dying impenitent; 
and if we suppose that all life, whether here or hereafter, is 
probationary, there is only the question, Has not this sinner, 
so dying, his will in rebellion against God, placed himself 
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through the very force and effeet of sinful habit, beyond the 
reach of divine help or remedy or rescue? In a brief way we 
have already replied to this question, We now go on to say, 
that it hardly is possible that any Christian man shall really 
and conscientiously believe there is any work God undertakes 
to do that is too hard for him, so hard that He must fail in it. 
We must finally rest in this: There is nothing God would do 
but ‘that He can do, and that what He can do He will do in 
the way of saving men. What myriad-fold forces the Infinite 
Will must contain within itself! some to operate like the light 
and heat of the sun, others like the rain, others like electricity, 
others like the laws of chemical change, and all with absolute 
precision and certain effect. Say that in the moral realm all 
things are to be renewed as Spring renews the earth; that all 
souls are to put on beautiful resurrection garments; that all 
evil is to be resolved into good, all discord into harmony; that 
death is to be swallowed up of life, and our own humanity sum- 
mer forever in the smile of God; has not the eternal Will 
forces at its command sufficient to accomplish these results ? 
Assuredly, of all the innumerable forces at work in the uni- 
verse, spiritual forces, whether as truth, law, love, providence, 
or inspiration, are the mightiest ; and He who originated them, 
and employs them, and is in them, may well say of them that 
they shall not return to Him void, but shall accomplish His 
pleasure. 

It is to be conceded that the forces of evil are strong, that 
human perversity is stubborn, that sin often seems almost im- 
pregnably entrenched in the souls of men, and that there are 
broad tracts of wintry desolation which no spring visits with 
sunshine and showers. But no argument for the eternal per- 
petuity of evil can be based on this concession. There might 
be, perhaps, if the divine forces were capable of exhaustion, or 
had only time to work in; but there can never be any abate- 
ment of their strength, nor can their processes be permanently 
interrupted, Beside, they have eternity for their sphere of 
operation, and the now ‘irrepressible conflict” must at last, 
ultimate in the expulsion of every form of evil from the uni- 
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verse, and the moulding of all hearts and lives into the image 
of the infinite Purity and Love. 

We present also this consideration: That at death the soul 
is no longer subject to earthly conditions and limitations. St. 
Paul asserts that “he that is dead is freed from sin.” Not 
freed, indeed, from the consequences of a sinful life ; that could 
not be, and the Apostle does not intend to uiter so absurd a 
statement ; but freed from a sinful constitution, from the pas- 
sions and lusts of the flesh which tempt to sin, and in which it 
may be said to have its sources. Even death, therefore, is an 
instrument of change. It sets us free from this animal body 
— it disrobes us, so to speak, of the animal nature. And 
then we are to consider that it is a means of placing us amidst 
better surroundings, better circumstances. Not that of itself it 
works any moral change, or affects character, but that it does 
place us on better ground, and in a world where are oppor- 
tunities only for good. It is not without its influence, there- 
fore, upon our immortal interests. 

Tie agency of circumstances in the making and unmaking 
of men, in the formation of character, in the shaping of life 
and destiny, is apt to be overlooked in the discussion of the 
subject in hand. We concede to man free will. We subscribe 
to the doctrine of free agency and human accountability. We 
do not believe that man is a mere machine. And yet we can 
see that he is controlled by many things. He cannot always 
do as he would. There is very much in the surroundings of 
the man, in his associations, in the atmosphere in which he 
moves, and back of these in his inherited tastes and inclina- 
tions, to sway his choice and abridge his freedom. By the 
very force of circumstances there are those who are held up- 
right, and helped to live virtuous lives, who, if circumstances 
were changed, or their surroundings were different, would fall 
into bad ways, and perhaps go straight down to the bottom of 
infamy. Remove the restraints of society, of home, of the 
church, and how many would have need to cry out like sink- 
ing Peter: ‘* Lord, save or 1 perish!” 

Turn, now, the light of these facts upon the subject before 
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us, or upon the point immediately under consideration, and it 
will be plain to us that as death is a means of placing us 
amidst better surroundings, of changing our circumstances 
for the better, it must to this extent work for our good, and 
even help to an improvement of our moral condition. This is 
the view taken by Mr. Beecher. ‘‘ We do not carry out of this 
world,” he says, “ everything we have init. -There are a great 
many of the faults and passions that pertain to the body here 
which we have no reason to suppose go beyond the grave. We 
carry out what belongs to the soul, but not those things that 
serve merely the body; and therefore it is that death, merely 
by setting us free from the body, carries us into a more perfect 
state.” 

And now we take up again the words: ‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled.”? We are to believe in Christ and be comforted, 
or find rest unto our souls. No mere philosopher can say 
these words and make good his saying. No scientist can 
promise hope and cheer for troubled hearts and fulfil his 
promise. No creed-monger, no ritualist, no dogmatist, with 
his articles, and ceremonials, and divinities, can meet life’s 
deepest wants, and convert dark days into sunny days, and 
pillow up the aching head with sweetest consolations. No 
learning, no ingenious theory, no philosophic speculation, no 
deduction of science, no enthusiast’s dream, can solve the 
problem of Life, explain the mysteries of the To-morrow of 
Death, open for the soul a heavenly pathway and bless and 
gladden it with visions of a better land and a Father’s House. 

To the man crushed down by misfortune, or to one who has 
lost his way, or to any who are sick or heart-oroken, or to 
those over whom the shadow of death is passing, we would not 
read for their help and comfort from the Cosmos of Humboldt, 
or the Institutes of Calvin, or the Lay Sermons of Hvxley, or 
from some work by Mill or Herbert Spencer; we would not 
hold up to them a treatise on Astronomy, or a lecture on Light 
by Tyndall, or an Essay by Abbot or Frothingham. If we did 
anything we should read from the story about Christ; we 
should bring his words to the man on whom the storm of mis- 
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fortune is beating, to the benighted man, to the soul weary 
under its heavy load, to any sick heart, to any dying bed, to 
any house of mourning. There are no words of sympathy, of 
hope, of consolation, like his,— none that so feed our hunger, 
and reach to all our deep wants, and convert night into day, 


and the bitterest cup into one of deep, calm, holy joy. They 
give us to see the fulfilment of the beautiful prophecy wrapped 
up in these words of St. Paul, “‘The Whole Family’; in 
which fulfilment the lesser families, the individual human 
households, now broken and fragmentary, shall be made com- 
plete by the restoration of each lost and missing member,’ 


when forevermore there shall be no place made vacant, and no 
tears shall we wept for any who have gone out never to come 


back. 


There is not anywhere a Christian heart that is not in sym- 


pathy with the view we have attempted to set forth respecting 
the To-morrow of Death. We seriously question whether an 
individual can be found who would say that he did not care to 


believe that Christ’s redeeming work will at last be finished by 


the conversion of the last sinner, and the bringing home of the 
last wandering child. There are none who like to think that 
any will sin and suffer forever, that there will be endless part- 


ings.in the world tocome. God has not so made us that we like 
to think of anything so awful as this. “Do you imagine,” 


once said Prof. Patton, *“‘ that only Universalists shudder at 
the idea of the eternal ruin of lost souls? All thoughtful men 
share your dread of the fact, and would gladly reject the doc- 
trine if they honestly could. Nothing prevents me personally 
from welcoming the doctrine that all will finally be saved, but 


the want of evidence for it. The Orthodox generally have the 
same feeling. _ It pains us to think that so many of our fellow- 


men are living in sin and dying without hope. We have had 
neighbors, friends and dear relatives who have died giving no 


evidence of Christian character, but of quite the opposite; and 
we would be overjoyed to know that at last we should all meet 


above holy and happy.” 
No doubt these words of Prof. Patton express the common 
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feeling, the natural sentiments of all hearts. And still there 
are multitudes of thoughtfui Christians like him, who cannot 
see how they that die impenitent can be saved; that if Christ 
cannot reach them here in this present world, and subdue 
their hearts through divine power, and bring them into har- 


mony with God, how they can be reached and subdued and 
lifted out of their sinful condition in the world tocome. There 
is no question respecting the divine disposition, or will, or pur- 
pose; but they have been so educated, certain notions have 


been so hammered into their minds, so burned in, that thou- 


sands of honest people despair of any availing help for those 
who die in their sins, -They are lost now, so they think, and 
cannot be found; they have slipped from the redeeming hand, 
and cannot be reached again. 

O, troubled hearts! is not God the same in that other world 
that he is in this? Is not Christ the same there that he was 


here? Are not the principles of the Divine Government the 
same in both worlds? Is not the same interest felt in the lost 


soul on the other side of the grave as on this? Will it not be 


true that Now is the day of salvation, so long as an unrepent- 


ant sinner remains anywhere? Why, then, shall ihere not. be 
chance for repentance, for improvement, for growth, for re- 
covery? Do you believe God will block the way? that Christ 


will hinder? that the angels will forsake? that Infinite Love 


will harden its heart and turn away its face? Is it not better 
to believe, what is so plain upon the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, and is so consonant with the prayers and hopes of your 
hearts, that in the consummation of the plan of redeeming 
mercy and grace the last wanderer shall come home, the last 


burden of sorrow be removed, the last throb of pain stilled! 
Surely heaven cannot be heaven, it cannot be a complete home, 


its joy cannot be full, if the “whole family” be made up of 
the fragments of broken households; if there any mother shall 


forever wait, or any wife shall forever wait, or any sister shall] 
forever wait, for son or husband or brother who shall never 


more come back! 
And now we desire to say, a8. 2 concluding word, that it is 
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in loyalty to the divinest truth in the universe, and for its 
broadest dissemination and practical commendation, that we 
are set apart asa Christian People. No one truth ever claimed 
so much of its disciples in the way of loyal service ; and no one 
truth fur the sweetness there is in it, for the uplifting power 
there is in it, for the comfort there is in it, ought to lie nearer 
the heart, or command more earnestness of zeal, cheerfulness 
of sacrifice, and completeness of consecration. It is rest to 
troubled hearts, and the very bread of God to those who hun- 
ger for its eternal life. What is required of us but that we 
hold it as the most precious gift of heaven, and that we teach 
it to our children, and illustrate its beauty and gladness in 
the lives we live! 


ARTICLE XX. 
The St. Albans Raid: An Episode of the Rebellion. 


Sr. ALBANS is the shire-town of Franklin County, Vermont. 
It had in 1864 ahout 5,000 inhabitants, though now it is con- 
siderably larger. It is very pleasantly situated on Lake 
Champlain, the principal village—the scene of the raid — 
being three miles from the lake, twenty-five miles north of 
Burlington, and about fifteen miles from the Canada border. 
It is the headquarters of the Central Vermont and connecting 
railroads, whose extensive machine shops are located here. It 
is the centre of a large local traffic, the great butter market of 
New England, surrounded by a very fertile and productive 
territory, and a thriving, prosperous, and wealthy town. 
On an eminence about a hundred rods east of Main Street are 
many fine residences, among them that of Hon. John Gregory 
Smith, Governor of the State at the time of which we write. 
From this point there is a fine view of the village in the fore- 
ground, pastures and meadows farther on, the Lake stretch- 
ing away north and south within plain sight for some dozen 
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or fifteen miles, and in the blue distance to the southwest the 
lofty peaks of the Adirondacks. 

At the date of the raid, October 19, 1864, Gen. Grant had: 
Lee’s army firmly in his gripe in Virginia, Sherman was achiev- 
ing victories in the southwest and preparing to go on to Savan- 
nah, Sheridan was driving Early down the Shenandoah valley, 
gaining a most brilliant victory that very day, and the financial 
and other resources, the head and heart of the Davis Confederacy 
were gradually becoming exhausted. Gen. Grant said at the 
time that “the Confederacy is but a shell,” and he knew 
what he said. At this critical juncture, after three and a half 
years of war, the Confederate leaders attempted, as a last re- 
sort, an organized attack on our northern borders with the 
purpose of doing all possible damage to the North by way of 
reprisals for what the South was suffering from the war it had 
begun, and so a sudden descent on St. Albans, the most con- 
siderable town near the line, was deemed not only feasible, 
but legitimate and honorable warfare. 

The raid was planned with secrecy, and executed with skill 
and energy, and with success considering the small number of 
men engaged in it, though not with the destruction of property 
or distress to the people that was designed. A wholesale con- 
flagration was intended, for which purpose the raiders came 
provided with “Greek fire”; but that was frustrated as they 
afterwards alleged by the poor quality of their firing material 
and the greedy haste of the men to “ bag” the contents of our 
bank vaults and get away with whole skins before the citizens 
should be aroused to pursue and attack them in force. To 
their anxiety for money and an apprehension that there might 
be blows and bullets to take as well as give, it was doubtless 
owing that a huge bonfire was not made of the village. The 
“ Greek fire” was scattered in many places and some buildings 
were set on fire, which was fortunately extinguished however 
before any great damage was done. 

That the raid was the fruit of a deep laid plan is proved by 
abundant evidence which has not till lately been published.! 


1 We acknowledge our indebtedness, once for all, for many of the details of the plot 
and its development to the “ Annual Address on the St. Albans Raid,’’ delivered before 
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It appears that in July, 1863, more than a year previous to the 
raid, S. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy of the so-called Con- 
federate States, sent twenty-seven commissioned and forty 
petty officers into Canada to organizea raid on Johnson’s Island, 
in Sandusky Bay, in the State of Ohio, for the purpose of lib- 
erating some thousands of Confederate prisoners of war con- 
fined there, In reference to this expedition Secretary Seward 
wrote to Earl Russel, the British Foreign Minister, that “ In 
the opinion of this Government, a toleration in Great Britain 
or in the Provinces of the practices avowed by the insurgents, 
after the kuowledge of them communicated to his lordship, 
would not be neutrality, but would be a permission to the 
enemies of the United States to make war against them from 
British shores.” On the 25th of May, 1864, Hon. J. F, 
Howard,our Consul at St. Joiun,N.B.,informed Secretary Seward. 
that an unusually large number of disloyal citizens of the United 
States had quite recently passed through that city en route 
for Canada via Fredericton and Riviere du Loup. The greater 
part of these insurgents had heen living for months in Halifax 
and had there been joined by others from Nassau and Ber- 
muda. These facts were duly communicated by our Govern- 
ment to that of Great Britain and also to the Governor-General 
of Canada, In July, 1864, it was ascertained that Jacob 
Thompson, formerly Secretary of the Interior, Clement C, 
Clay, Jr., and George W. Saunders, formerly members of the 
Congress of the United States, were stationed at Niagara and 
other important points, and acting as agents of the Confed- 
eracy.. These facts were reported to Lord Lyons, British Min- 
ister at Washington, and through him to his Government. It 
does not appear, however, that any special exertions were put 
forth by the Canadian officials or the British Ministry to pre- 
serve the neutrality to which they were bound both by treaty 
and by the law of nations, but the insurgents continued to 


the Vermont Historical Society, at Montpelier, Oct. 17, 1876, by Hon, Edward A, 
Sowles of St. Albans, and recently published by the Vermont Legislature. Mr. Sowles 
was one of the counsel for the St. Albans banks, and had excellent facilities for ferret- 
ing out the facts in regard to the raid, and his pamphlet is packed full of authentic and 
documentery information on the subject in all its relations. 
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gather without restraint along our frontier and there lie in 
wait, make their preparations and seize their opportunities for 
carrying on the work of pillage, arsun and war in the Northern 
States. 

The Governor of Vermont had been watching these demon- 
strations, and as early as November, 18638, applied to the War 
Department for troops to guard exposed points,— Swanton, 
St. Albans and Burlington. Suci:, however, was the friendly 
attitude of the then Canadian Government towards the United 
States, especially as it had taken active steps to maintain a 
strict neutrality toward this country, and had detected and 
frustrated a conspiracy to liberate the Confederate prisoners 
on Jolinson’s Island, that Secretary Seward gave notice to tlie 
British Goverment that no military demonstrations would be 
made on the Vermont line. Precautionary measures in that 
quarter were therefore abandoned. But our rulers trusted too 
implicitly, as the event proved, to Canadian promises of {riend- 
ship and neutrality, and failed to divine, in due season, the 
plans of the disloyal hordes prowling through the British 
Provinces. By the testimony afterwards given before the 
“ Mixed Commission on British and American Claims,” it ap- 
pears that in October, 1864, there were from 15,000 to 20,000 of 
these insurgents domiciled in the Dominion; and although the 
Canadian Government had in the preceding year been disposed 
and able to maintain a strict neutrality, and had prevented 
the conspiracy to liberate the prisoners on Johnson’s Island, 
yet the strong array of Southerners in Canada, their attractive 
social qualities, and the free use of money had created a senti- 
ment adverse to the North. In addition to this, there had 
been a change in the Provincial Administration. The Dorion- 
McDonald Government, after being in power only eighteen 
months, was overthrown, and the Cartier-McDonald Govern- 
ment was restored, which was in friendly relations to the 
Southern Confederacy. The proofs of the complicity of the 
Canadian officials with the rebels are too numerous to be cited 
in full; but we may refer to the evidence produced at the trial 
of John H. Surratt for conspiring to murder President Lincoln ; 
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to the expedition of Bennett G. Burley and John Y. Beall 
afterwards lung by order of Gen. Dix in New York harbor 
for piracy; to the capture of the steamers Philo Parsons and 
Island Queen in their attempt to destroy the United States 
steamer Michigan employed in guarding the rebel prisoners on 
Jolinson’s Island ; to the effort of Dr. Blackburn to send clothing 
infected with yeliow fever and small pox trom Canada into the 
United States to depopulate the loyal North; and to the fact 
that John Wilkes Booth was proved to have been in Canada in 
secret consultation with Jacob Thompson and George W. 
Saunders just before the St. Albans raid and again a short 
time before the assassination of President Lincoln ; to all these 
and many corroborating facts and circumstances we refer as 
conclusive proof of a conspiracy organized in Canada, wit': the 
knowledge and connivance of Canadian officials, to commit 
outrages and wage war on the loyal people of the North. It 
was the last desperate device of the Southerners against the 
Government which had given them more than equal rights with 
the non-slaveholding states, and which in their madness they 
were attempting to destroy. 

Having thus glanced at the motive and purpose of the St. 
Albans Raid, we will now proceed to give some particulars of 
the manner of its execution. 

We were boarding at that time on North Main Street, about 
thirty rods from the Park (a beautiful well-shaded enclosure, 
thirty by seventeen rods in size), and had our attention called 
about the middle of the afternoon to shouting and pistol firing 
at a distance down street which kept growing louder and 
more distinct until some score or more of mounted men came 
in sight, all armed with large navy revolvers which they were 
discharging very much at random. Their horses were accou- 
tred in the strangest trappings, some with saddles and bridles, 
others with buffalo robes or blankets, and having head-stalls 
instéad of bridles; one or two had harnesses on, as they were 
taken from carriages standing on the street, and the company 
were making a sudden flight towards Canada. They were good 
riders, and sat easily on their horses, especially their leader, 
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Lieutenant Young, who reined up his horse under our win- 
dows and halted until the last of his party had come up, then 
brought up the rear and rode on. We were strongly im- 
pressed by the expression of his face as he sat there beneath 
our chamber window ; anxiety, determination, and desperation 
were more strongly depicted than we ever saw thein on any 
mortal face. We were wholly in the dark as to the character, 
exploits and purposes of the company until they had passed on 
out of our sight; but we were struck with amazement at the 
sudden apparition of a score of mounted men, heavily armed 
and firing their pistols so recklessly, and behaving every way 
so strangely. Our impression at the moment was that they 
were a company of discharged soldiers, having a boisterous 
carousal and frolic. That impression, however, was soon dis- 
pelled by the appearance of a crowd of people in pursuit, armed 
with such weapons as could be snatched at the instant of sur- 
prise and alarm, and we were soon aware that something 
serious if not tragic was going on. 

Hastening into the street to make inquiry, we learned that 
within the last hour the three banks of the town had been 
robbed of their contents, twenty-two horses had been stolen, 
several persons had been shot, many others assaulted and 
various attempts made to burn the village by scattering “ Greek 
fire”? in sundry buildings and out of the way places. We well 
remember that as the raiders were passing out of sight to the 
north a Mr. Gilson was driven rapidly after them in an express 
wagon with his favorite rifle under his coat carefully protected 
from the weather, for it was a damp day, who fired into the gang, 
and he said that he hit one of them and saw that he reeled in 
his saddle and had to be supported by two of his comrades. 
It was afterwards learned that the wounded man was concealed 
in the woods to prevent his capture and that the ball was ex- 
tracted from his body by a Montreal surgeon ; the ball was af- 
terward brought back to St. Albans, and found to fit exactly 
to Mr. Gilson’s rifle. Another of the party was wounded in 
the neck by a bullet passing near the jugular vein; he was 
afterwards captured in Canada, and at the first hearing on the 
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demand for their extradition, wore a white kerchief around 
his neck to conceal at once his wound and his guilt. Another 
was +o severely wounded in the affray that, unable to go on, 
he stayed over night at a farm-house within three miles of St. 
Albans with a rebel sympathizer, and the following night was 
conveyed into Canada by British subjects and cared for by 
them till his death. 

The band met a stage-coach a few miles out of town and 
forming into two lines, one on each side of the road, as the 
coach passed between them, they uncovered and gave three 
rousing cheers for Abraham Lincoln with the greatest ap- 
parent enthusiasm, and then rode on. 

The raiders were twenty-two in number ; there were others, 
it appears, who designed to act with them but failed to reach 
St. Albans in season. One such was on board one of the Lake 
steamers on the day after the raid, having in his trunk a 
quantity of “Greek fire,” but fearing detection he threw it 
overboard. It is said that there were fifty men enlisted in 
the enterprise and lurking in the vicinity who failed to “ put 
in an appearance” at the appointed time, perhaps, because 
they could not “screw their courage to the sticking place.” 
The raiders came into town from different directions, at various 
times, singly or in squads, and registered themselves at our 
hotels in a way to attract no notice and create no suspicion. 
Some of them came on the morning of the raid, some had been 
on hand for several days, laying their plans, surveying the 
ground, and watching the ways and habits of our citizens prepara- 
tory to the assault on their property and lives. Some of them 
had attended church in St. Albans a few Sundays before the 
raid and occupied the pews of the men whom they afterwards 
attempted to destroy. At one of the hotels some of the raiders 
were overheard devoutly reading the Bible, having left the 
door of their room a little ajar apparently on purpose to be 
heard in their pious exercises; thus putting on, as it is said 
the devil knows so well how to do, the appearance of angels of 
light, the better to conceal their diabolical plans, and guard 
against any suspicion of their real character and business. 
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The leader of the gang, Lieut. Young, is said to haye been in 
1861 a theological student at Toronto, and for aught we know 
he may have been giving his men instruction in the double 
line of a spiritual and carnal warfare. They were young men 
apparently of.some education and culture, the most of them 
from the State of Kentucky, who had been soldiers in the Con- 
federate service, and principally in Mosby’s and Morgan’s 
guerilla bands. Some of t!:em, it appears, had been captured 
by our army and held as prisoners of war in northern prisons, 
and by strategy had escaped into Canada for an asylum, and 
were now plotting revenge. So on the day above named, 
while our people were peacefully pursuing their accustomed 
business, our three banks, located within a space of about thirty 
rods, were simultaneously entered by parties of four or five 
men, each armed with four navy revolvers (seven shooters), 
who overpowered or intimidated the officers in charge and 
cleaned out the banks of all the funds on hand. 

At the First National Bank two of these men entered, and 
approaching Mr. Albert Sowles the Cashier, one of them pointed 
a revolver at his head, while the other said, “ If ycu offer any 
resistance I will shoot you dead; you are my prisoner.” Two 
others immediately entered, similarly armed, and while one 
guarded the door the-other passed behind the counter and 
began to fill his pockets with bank biils, and to throw bills, 
treasury notes and private papers across the counter to his 
confederates on the other side. While this was going on, one 
of the party said, ‘“* We represent the Confederate States of- 
America and are come here to retaliate for acts committed 
against our people by General Sherman’s army. It will be of 
no use to offer any resistance as there are a hundred soldiers 
belonging to our party in your village, and if there is the least 
resistance to us, or any of our men are shot, we shall burn the 
village. These are our orders and each man is sworn to carry 
them out.” | 

The Cashier of this bank was alone, excepting an old gentle- 
man of nearly eighty years, who was engaged in reading a 
newspaper and was so deaf that he heard nething that was 
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‘said, but seeing the brandishing,‘of revolvers said to the 
‘Cashier, “ What gentlemen are these? It seems to me they 
are rather rude in their behavior!” 
' There was taken from this bank the sum of $58,000. The 
Cashier was ordered out to the park in front of the bank, and 
with others was forcibly detained there under a threat of pee 
if they moved from the ground. 

At the St. Albans Bank two men were on duty, Mr. Bishop, 
Assistant Cashier, and Mr. Seymour, Clerk. The raiders 
seemed to be prepared for that, for two of them stepped to the 
counter together and presented their revolvers to Messrs. 
Bishop and Seymour who retreated to the Directors’ room in 
the rear; but the ruffians followed them, and threatened to 
blow their brains out if they made any resistance or gave any 
alarm. At the same moment three others entered, each with 
a revolver in hand. The safe being locked, they forced Mr. 
Bishop to unlock it and while one of them guarded the en- 
trance, two others proceeded to take the money from the safe 
and to stuff it into the haversacks slung across their shoulders. 
When inquired of as to their programme, they replied that 
they were Confederate soldiers from General Early’s army in 
the Shenandoah Valley, that they had come to rob and burn 
the town, and had it under their control at that moment. 
They asked Mr. Bishop where he kept his gold and silver, and 


when told that there was no gold in the bank but that there 
were a few hundred dollars in silver in a small safe, they began 


to load themselves with it, though they finally threw it down, 
saying it was too heavy, and left it. They then went through 
the farce of administering to Messrs. Bishop and Seymour an 
oath of allegiance to the Confederate States, compelling those 
gentlemen, with the uplifted hand, to solemnly swear that 
they would not fire upon any cf the soldiers then in town, nor 
tell any one they had been there within two hours after their 
departure. They took from this bank $73,522. Three of the 
robbers were afterwards recognized in open Court, and gave 
their.names as Thomas Brondson Collins, Marcus Speer and 
Squire Turner Travis. 
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At the Franklin County Bank three or four strangers en- 
tered, and finding a man doing some business at the counter 
they waited until he had completed it, and then presenting 
their pistols at Mr. Beardsley, the Cashier, they demanded 
what money he had on hand, saying that they were Confeder- 
ate soldiers, that there were one hundred of them in town, 
that they had come to rob the banks and burn the village, and 
were going to doit. They stuffed the funds of the bank into 
their pockets and pouches, and then the Cashier and the man 
Clark, who was at the counter when they entered, were thrust 
into the vault, its two sets of iron doors were closed upon them 
and kolted, and they were left there to suffocate. Shortly after, 
however, hearing footsteps in the bank, they made a noise on 
the door of the vault to attract attention, and were soon lib- 
erated, but in a very weak and exhausted condition. Ths 
amount taken from this bank was about $80,000, and the only 
person identified as one of the robbers was William H. Hutch- 


inson, a secessionist from Georgia. The whole amount taken 
from all the banks was something over $200,000. 

It was the original purpose of the raiders to burn the house 
of Governor Smith, situated on a hill at some distance from 
the banks, and while the inhabitants were rushing to the 
scene of the fire, to carry out their plans for arson on a large 
scale; but learning of the large amount of cash in the banks 
they abandoned that project, as they feared it might result in 
closing the banks and depriving them of the coveted booty. 
In the meantime, while a part of the men were depleting the 
banks the remainder were guarding the groups gathered on 
the park, or seizing horses from the livery stables, in the 
streets or wherever they were to be found, so that the party 
could be instantly mounted and ready for flight as soon as the 
banks should be cleaned out. In one instance they stopped a 
woman who was driving to market, cut the traces, took her 
horse and left her sitting in her wagon in the highway. 

When they had finished their robbery, the whole gang 
mounted the first horses that came to hand, demanding from 
one person a saddle or a bridle, from another a hat or a cap, 
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or whatever they might be in need of, at the pistol’s mouth, 
and firing indiscriminately at anybody who offered any resist- 
ance or who stood in their way. All this took place in a very 
brief time, and when they saw the crowd gathering to attack 
them they made haste to get out of town in the direction of 
Canada. As they rode up Main Street one of them hailed Mr. 
E. D. Fuller, and bade him go into a harness shop opposite and 
bring him out a saddle; upon which Mr. Fuller answered 
“Yes, yes,” ran into and through the shop to the rear of the 
unfinished Welden House then being built, and said to Mr. E. 
J. Morrison, the builder, “‘ Come down, quick, there are rob- 
bers here, shooting folks!” They immediately hastened to 
Main Street, and seeing a raider aim a pistol at him, Mr. 
Fuller drew his own in self-defence and snapped it, but it hap- 
pened not to be loaded; the raider however fired at Mr. 
Fuller but he dodging behind an elm tree escaped, and the 
charge took effect on Mr. Morrison, who died from the wound 
on the 22d of October. He was the only one who was killed 
by the raiders, and it is a remarkable fact that he was an out- 
spoken secessionist, and had conversed with some of the raiders 
and sympathized with them in respect to the pending war, 
during the preceding week. They afterwards expressed great 
regret that the shot, aimed at another, had inadvertently killed 
their friend. Mr. Collins H. Huntington was passing quietly 
along the street when Young, the leader of the band, ordered 
him to halt, but not heeding the order, he was shot by Young 
and lay in a critical condition for several weeks, though he 
finally recovered. It is strange indeed that no other citizens 
were wounded or hurt in the least though many were fired 
upon, and several had their clothing pierced by stray bullets 
which flew in every direction. Mr. Bingham was hit bya 
bullet but was not hurt at all, nor was the skin broken though 
the bullet lodged in his vest pocket. 

As soon as possible a company was organized for pursuit 
under Captain George P. Conger who had seen service as cap- 
tain of a Vermont cavalry company, and his men came in sight 
of the raiders at Sheldon, about eight miles from St. Albans, 
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where they were trying to burn the bridges over the Missisquoi 
River so as to cut off the further advance of their pursuers. 
Captain Conger’ s men extinguished the fire and followed the 
band to Enosburg Falls, near the Canada line, where, upon 
consultation, twenty-two of Conger’s men agreed to follow him 
into Canada; but on arriving at Frelighsburg it was found 
that the band had broken and dispersed in every direction 
after crossing the border. Another company, under Captain 
Newton, set out from St. Albans, taking a more westerly direc- 
tion, with a view of cutting off the retreat of the raiders, but 
were too late todo so. By Captain Conger’s company, four- 
teen of the fugitives were captured in Canada, who, with 
$86,000 of the stolen money found on their persons, were held 
by the Canadian officials to await the action of their Govern- 
ment. 

The news of the raid was at once flashed over the land, and 
the next morning an order came from General Dix, command- 
ing the department of the East, to Colonel Benton at St. 
Albans, directing him to send an efficient force after the 
marauders, and in case they were not found on our side of the 
line to pursue them into Canada if necessary, and destroy 
them. This had the ring of the other celebrated order of 
General Dix, “If any man hauls down the flag, shoot him on 
the spot.” But the pursuit of the raiders into Canada and 
their destruction there was disapproved of by President Lincoln 
_ as liable to embroil us with Great Britain, and on the 17th of 
December, General Dix countermanded the order and required 
all military commanders on the frontier “to report to head- 
quarters for orders before pursuing the guilty parties into 
Canada.” 

The pursuers labored under many difficulties on account of 
the extreme friendliness of the Canadians towards the raiders. 
There were however some notable exceptions, where even 
proffered bribes did not overcome the higher sense of justice. 

Of course this sudden irruption into our village of twenty- 
two daring, dashing, resolute men, armed with magnificent 
weapons and animated by malignant fury, rushing up and 
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down our streets, firing upon men, women and children in- 
discriminately, plundering our banks and scattering “ Greek 
fire’ among our dwellings caused intense commotion, and for 
some time there was a reign of terror in St. Albans. Strange 
lights were reported to have been'seen at night in the suburbs, 
as if rebels were still lurking near at hand, and waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to make another onset.: Nor’were such 
apprehensions wholly groundless, for the raiders had said they 
should come again and finish up the destruction they had be- 
gun. Anight watch was appointed, mounted men patrolled our 
streets, two companies of infantry were ordered to St. Albans, 
a plentiful supply of arms was stored at the Court House, 
and our quiet village, which had been supposed to be at a safe 
distance from the theatre of war, and quite beyond the reach 
of Mosby’s and Morgan’s guerillas, suddenly assumed a martial 
aspect. To gain admission to the Court House required a 
pass from the Commandant of the Post. Subsequently two 
companies of cavalry of one hundred men each were stationed 
here, the whole force of about four hundred men being under 
the command of Major Josiah Grout. Barracks were erected 
for them, and the Court House converted into a hospital. 

The daily parade and drill of the soldiers and the display of 
uniforms and exhibition of military authority made us feel 
more keenly that war existed in the land than the evidence 
brought home to us by the daily journals teeming with the 
tidings of battles lost and won, the intrigues of rebel emissaries 
at home and abroad, the ambuscade and night attack, and all 
the great events at a distance during those years of struggle, 
anxiety and hope deferred. 

The terror of this raid spread of course like lightning through 
the country and especially along the northern frontier. At 
Montpelier, where the Legislature was in session, the excite- 
ment was intense. It was the prevalent opinion that the St. 
Albans Raiders were the advanced guard of an army gathered on 
the soil of Canada, which had overpowered or overawed the local 
authorities, and would soon be marching through the State 
and carrying the horrors of war to our homes and firesides. 
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The Governor of Vermont telegraphed Lord Monck, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, what had cccurred at St. Albans, 
and in reply was assured by his lordship that the law should 
be impartially administered. As it was feared that the steam- 
ers on Lake Champlain might be seized, and an attack make 
on the principal ports of the Lake, orders were given that such 
steamers as.were at Rouse’s Point should be moved from their 
moorings out into the Lake to avoid a surprise. The air was 
filled with rumors of threatened attacks, and the principal 
towns on the frontier were patrolled during the autumn and 
winter. | 

On the evening of Wednesday, October 26th, one week after 
the raid, St. Albans was thrown into a panic by the burning 
of a barn about a half a mile north of the village. The alarm 
of fire was given at about eight o’clock. We were at the time 
drilling with the newly-formed Home Guard, and though the 
fire was probably accidental, since no evidence was ever ad- 
duced of its being incendiary, yet it was attributed to the 
rebels, and supposed to indicate a renewal of the atrocities of 
the preceding week. The Home Guard at once retired to take 
counsel and prepare for the worst. In the excited state of the 
public mind the accidental burning of a barn greatly added to 
the general consternation. People did not know what was in 
store for them. Some nervous people were thrown into a 
severe illness by the fright of that night. It happened that 
the night was very dark, so dark that a physician who was re- 
turning homeward through a cedar swamp in the adjoining 
town of Fairfield at the time could not see the road, ‘nor even 
his horse, and so gave him the reins to find the road for him- 
self; but when the fire broke out, though some three miles off 
and a high hill intervening, the light from the burning barn 
was so bright, and the reflection from the dense, low-lying 
clouds‘so strong, that he not only saw the road distinctly but 
he read the hour by his watch which indicated eight o’clock. 

Not one of the raiders was extradited by Canada or brought 
to punishment for his crimes, although one of them was appre- 
hended and tried as we shall presently show; nor did our 
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banks recover more than a small part of the money stolen from 
them. ° This failure of justice was due to the crooked coutse 
of the Canadian officials and their sympathy and complicity 
with the culprits. 

On the 21st of October Mr. Seward demanded the extradi- 
tion of the’ fugitives and the surrender of the money they had 
stolen, under the provisions of the Tenth Article of the Web- 
ster-Ashburton Treaty. The Canadian Government directed 
Police Judge, Charles J. Coursol of Montreal to proceed to 
Stanbridge and try the raiders for violating the neutr ality laws 
of Great Britain ; but by the hocus pocus of Canadian jurispru- 
dence the raiders were permitted to escape with all their plun- 
der. The. whole course of Coursol and Smith, the magistrates 
before whom the raiders were brought for trial, may be summed 
up as making a feint of doing justice under the forms of law, 
while really, exerting tliemselves to the utmost to shield the 
fugitives, ‘show sympathy for the rebellion, and give aid and 
comfort. to the enemies of the United States. 

Search warrants and warrauts for arrest were in most in- 
stances refused by Canadian magistrates, who claimed that 
they had no power to issue a search warrant even after an affi- 
davit had’ been filed on which to base its issue. The ob- 
stacles interposed to the arrest and trial of the raiders were 
very great, and technicality, treachery and corruption were 
conspicuously, manifest. It is true that Judge Coursol, in try- 
ing the raiders, exhibited great zeal at the first hearing, which 
lasted several days, and down to November 13, when a continu- 
ance for thirty’ days was requested by the raiders’ counsel’ and 
granted by tlie Judge, as Young, their leader, handed in a 
commission’ from Mr. Seddon, the Gonfederkite Secretary of 
war, as * First Lieutenant, Provisional Army of the Confeder- 
ate States’ of America,” and said he’ wanted to communicate 
with’ his Government at Richmond to ‘obtain important testi- 
mony and ‘could ‘not be ready for his defence ‘under thirty 
days. In the meantime two bearers of dispatches were imme- 
diately and sepatately sent from Montreal to Richmond for ‘the 
purpose of ‘getting record evidence of the appointment of 
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Lieutenant Young by Jefferson Davis to undertake said raid, 
so as to constitute him and his men belligerents, and exempt 
them from the operation of the extradition treaty. One of the 
messengers sent to Richmond was captured by General Augur ; 
the other, S. F. Cameron, a chaplain in the Confederate ser- 
vice, ran the Union lines and entered Richmond in safety ; 
but on his return, while crossing the Potomac below Washing- 
ton, his small boat was capsized by a shot from a Union bat- 
tery on the bank of the river, and one of his party was drowned. 
Cameron, however, reached the shore and passed through St. 
Albans in the character and habiliments of a Roman Catholic 
priest, accompanied by two women dressed in the robes of nuns, 
which so bafiled the vigilance of the detectives, that, though 
suspected, they passed into Canada unsearched,? 

On the 15th of December, the day to which the hearing stood 
adjourned, the prisoners meanwhile having been removed to 
Montreal on the vain and flimsy pretense that there was dan- 
ger that Vermonters would rescue them from the custody of 
the Canadian authorities, Judge Coursol gave an elaborate 
opinion alleging defects in the indictment under which the 
prisoners were held, and in great haste, even before some of 
the counsel for our Government had arrived, discharged the 
raiders from Court, and ordered the money captured on their 
persons, and in the custody of the law, to be restored to them. 
When the judge’s decision was pronounced there were such 
shouts of applause and screams of sympathetic delight as were 
scarcely ever heard in a Court of Justice. Secretary Seward 
protested on behalf of the United States against such gross in- 
justice to our citizens and our Government. Fresh warrants 
were made out, and a new application made for the arrest of 
the fugitives. After two of the Judges of the Superior Court 
of Canada had refused to sign a warrant for the re-arrest of 
the criminals, and the Chief of Police of Montreal had declined 
to send any of his men to execute a warrant, the Sheriff of that 
city did at length send a policeman in search of the fugitives, 


2 Mr. Cameron has since written a book, entitled “‘ The Confederate Secret Service,”’ 
which was widely circulated at the South, similar to “ Baker’s Secret Service.” 
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and five of them were re-captured. But after a protracted 
hearing before Judge Smith they were all set at liberty on 
the ground of their being belligerents against the United 
States, that their doings at St. Albans were acts of war and 
excepted out of the operation of the extradition treaty. Judge 
Coursol, for his part in the business was not only suspected 
but publicly accused of corruption, was convicted of mal- 
feasance in office, and degraded from his judgeship. Yet so 
strong throughout Canada was the prevalent sympathy for the 
Southern Confederacy that Coursol retained his popularity 
with the Canadians, yea, was restored to his seat on the bench 
in less than a year and a half, and has been several times 
elected Mayor of Montreal. 

The feeling in Washington in view of the remissness of the 
Canadian Government was duly represented to the British 
Government and remonstrated against by Secretary Seward, 
wha said: “ We have no authentic information that any pro- 
ceedings have been taken to vindicate the so-called neutrality 
of the British Provinces or prevent a repetition of the injuries 
of which we complained, other than the unavailing renewed 
pursuit of the offenders out of one colony into another.” Con- 
gress at once authorized the building and equipment of six 
steam revenue cutters for service on the lakes; and the 
crooked course of the Canadian officials and their sympathy 
and collusion with those who were plotting and waging war 
against us, led to the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty and 
to the enforcement for a time of a rigid passport system along 
the frontier. The circumstances of the St. Albans Raid were 
fully discussed at the Geneva Arbitration, for the principles of 
law were believed to be analogous and equally applicable 
whether the hostile expedition were fitted out on land or water. 
Hence a “ Mixed Commission on American and British Claims” 
was constituted under the Twelfth Article of the Treaty of 
Washington for the consideration and adjustment of such 
claims. The claim for indemnification presented to that Com- 
mission by the sufferers from the St. Albans Raid tended to 
implicate the Provincial Government with it, to show that it 
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was organized on Canadian soil as a part of a great conspiracy, 
and that some of the Provincial authorities had knowledge of 
it beforehand. As Mr. Sowles says: 


“The raid would never have been thought of but for the 
conviction that Canada was so friendly to the South, and so 
inimical to the North, that the raiders would be safe whatever 
atrocities they might conimit if they could only jump across 
the line; and no wonder they arrived at that conclusion. 
Vallandigham — the arch-traitor — had been féted and free- 
passed through Canada and received by some members of the 
Government of Quebec. Confederate officers and soldiers had 
been conveyed to the boat in which they were departing — 
doubtless for aggressive movements on the North — by one of 
the regimental bands of the British Army in Canada. A con- 
siderable portion of the Canadian press continued day after 
day to manifest bitter hatred towards the North, and was up- 
held in so doing by many of their most influential men. 
British unfriendliness made a conspicuous figure in the discus- 
sions at Geneva and was justly regarded by. the arbitrators as 
a fact proven and of vital importance.’ 


In regard to the St. Albans raiders, the counsel for our Gov- 
ernment deemed the proof of their guilt so strong, and the 
terms of our extradition treaty with Great Britain so clear, 
that they did not doubt she would regard Canada as neutral 
territory and deliver up the raiders on a proper presentation 
of the facts in the case. But it now appears, strangely enough, 
that there was no neutrality nor extradition law in force in 
Canada until February, 1865. ‘The Act of Parliament of 
1861,” says Mr. Sowles, “had re-enacted the old Act, giving 
force to the treaty, with numerous amendments ; but this Act, 
as amended, had never received the royal sanction until the 
above date, and hence had been nugatory until then. This 
the raiders knew and relied upon. They had taken counsel 
as to the law of extradition and claimed that they were bellig- 
erents and not robbers.” Now allowing all this to be so and 
that the extradition treaty did not hold the raiders, it is still 
very clear that they should have been delivered up by the rules 
of international law and comity. The law of nations was set 


at naught by Canada as that law is expounded by Dr. Phili- 
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more, one of their own standard authorities on International 
Law, who says (I. 227): 

“‘ A rebellion or a civil commotion, it may happen, agitates 
a nation; while the authorities are engaged in Tires te it, 
bands of rebels pass the frontier to shelter themselves under 


the protection of the conterminous State and from thence, with 
restored strength and fresh appliances, to renew their invasion 
upon the State from which they have escaped. The invaded 
State remonstrates. The remonstrance, (whether from favor 


to rebels or feebleness of the executive) is unheeded, or at 


least, the evil complained of, remains unredressed. In this 
state of things the invaded State is warranted by international 
law in crossing the frontier and in taking the necessary meas- 


ures for her safety, whether these be the capture or dispersion 


of the rebels or the destruction of their stronghold, as the ez- 
igences of the case may require.”’® 


In relation to the amends ultimately made to our citizens 


for these outrages, it has often been said by Montreal journals 
that Canada had admitted her responsibility for the depreda- 
tions at St. Albans and appropriated a sum of money to cover 
the losses of our banks; but the statement is not quite cor- 
rect. It is true that in April, 1865, the Canadian Government 
did appropriate $50,000 in gold for the two-fold purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses of investigating the conduct of Judge 
Coursol, and of paying for the money and securities wrong- 
fully given up by his order to the raiders before the question 
of their liability to extradition was decided. Of that appro- 
priation the sum of $19,000.in gold was paid to the First Na- 
tional Bank; $20,000 to the St. Albans Bank; and $31,000 
in bills of the Franklin County Bank were returned to that 
bank, said however to have been purchased by an agent of the 
Canadian Government for ten cents on the dollar. This latter 
bank was, at the time of the raid, entirely solvent, but was 
preparing to wind up its affairs and surrender its charter, and 
its stolen bills were not redeemed. 

The facts are that our own citizens pursued the raiders into 


%See, to the same effect, Vattell on “The Law of Nations,”’ B. iii. ch. vii: Ed. 
Phila. 1889. p. 344. 
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Canada and succeeded, notwithstanding all the impediments in 


the way, in capturing fourteen of them, with $86,000 of the 


stolen money. This $86,000 was held by the Canadian officials 
as evidence, as they represented it, against the raiders in the 


application of our Government for their extradition, instead of 
being restored to its lawful owners as it should have been, if 


Canada were a neutral in respect to our civil war. For the 
partial restitution of the stolen property, the Canadians have 
sometimes boasted of their magnanimity, when in fact they 


never restored one half of it, 


We have said that not one of the raiders ever received his 
just deserts. One of them, Hezekiah Payne, was indeed ar- 


rested at Detroit, brought to St. Albans and tried before Chief 
Justice Pierpoint of the Supreme Court on a charge of mur- 


der, attempt at murder and arson at the time of the raid, but 
the jury failed to convict him. His arrest was brought about. 


by the stratagem of a detective, in the Spring of 1865, under 
the following circumstances: 

Payne was boarding at the time at a hotel in Windsor, 
Canada West, opposite Detroit, but unluckily for him the 
hotel was kept by a Captain Smith who assumed the character: 
of a Southern refugee, (having been a Southerner by birth, 
and formerly a Captain in the Confederate Army), but now in 
reality employed by our Government as a detective, with in- 
structions to report to Colonel R. H. Hill at his headquarters. 
in Detroit. Captain Smith had among his guests during the 
winter of 1864-5 from sixty to ninety regular boarders, nearly 
all of them Southern refugees, who little suspected at the time: 
that they were boarding with a United States Government de- 
tective, by whom their sayings were daily reported to Colonel. 
Hill at Detroit. Mr. Payne was a constant boarder at Captain 
Smith’s hotel during that winter, and boastingly avowed his 
connection with the St. Albans Raid to Captain Smith, his 
landlord. Colonel Hill accordingly placed a female detective: 
on Payne’s track, and he was so far conquered by her fascina- 
tions as to offer to escort her to a theatrical entertainment in 
Detroit, which courtesy being accepted, he was arrested as he 
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stepped from the ferry-boat on to the wharf, apparently very 
much to the chagrin and disgust of his fair companion; and 
he had ample leisure for the next few months to meditate on 
the old maxim that “ All is fair in love and war.” 

Some St. Albans Bank bills were found on his person, sewed 
into the lining of his coat. Besides that, he was fully identified 
at his trial in St. Albans by some half dozen witnesses, in- 
cluding Rev. Francis W. Smith who recognized him as the 
identical person who presented a revolver while on horse-back 
at one Nettleton in the streets of St. Albans on the day of the 
raid, and compelled said Nettleton to deliver up his cap, his 
own having been lost in the affray. Payne’s counsel set up 
the plea of an alibi and brought witnesses from Montreal who 
made oath that they saw him in that city at about eight o’clock 
on the morning after the raid, and as the distance from St. 
Albans to Montreal was sixty miles, and the roads fearfully 
bad, there were grounds for a reasonable doubt in the minds 
of the jury whether he was guilty of participating in the raid, 
and he was acquitted. Yet there is no doubt that the wit- 
nesses on both sides testified truly, that he travelled the whole 
distance during the night after the raid, and that by six o’clock 
on the following morning he reached Montreal and deposited 
his booty at the Confederate treasury in that city. 

In June, 1872, a letter was addressed to Lieutenant Bennett 
H. Young, the leader of the band, at Louisville, Ky., where he 
was then practising law, to see if he would do anything to aid 
the family of Morrison whom his men had wantonly killed, as 
he had at one time intimated a disposition todo so. He re- 
turned a respectful answer, but declined to do anything for the 
family of the murdered man. 

But we forbear from further details. We have endeavored 
to give the salient points of an episode of retaliation, chicane, 
treachery and violence in the course of our Jate civil war, and 
with no other coloring than that which truth will warrant. 
Nor is the story without a moral. Two distinct points are 
especially enforced upon us by the facts here put on record. 
First, that under a popular government like ours —“ a gov- 
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ernment of the people, dy the people, and for the people,”— 
there is no cause, no excuse, for violence in seeking a redress 
of grievances, and that secession is not only rebellion and 
treason, but if carried into action is a crime against humanity. 
Secondly, that for Great Britain and her dependencies to show 
such sympathy for a slave-holding conspiracy against a free 
government as they did throughout the war, such a jealous 
aversion to our cause, such a distrust of our final success, and 
such a willingness, not to say desire, that our republic should 
fail, was an astonishing and deplorable inconsistency. May 
the day be near at hand when international law and justice 
shall be acknowledged and respected in the transactions of 
states and empires, and fair play and honest dealing shall char- 
acterize the mutual intercourse and conduct of nations. 


ArticLE XXI. 
The Book of Enoch and the Apocrypha. 


LiKE the Book of Enoch, the Second Book of Esdras,! of 
about the same date, is a Jewish work, with Christian inter- 
polations.? The criteria for their detection are, plagiarism 
from the New Testament, and an anti-Jewish spirit. By these 
tests chapters first and second, and fifteenth and sixteenth, are 
Christian forgeries.2 The closing paragraph of the second 
chapter is a barefaced transfer of the ninth and tenth verses of 
the seventh of Revelations. And when, before Christ, the 
nation was on tiptoe for its Messiah—the juncture at which 
the. book appears to have been written — it is no Jew who thus 
upbraids his people: ‘Thus saith the Almighty God, Your 
house is desolate ; I will cast you out as the wind doth stubble. 
Your houses will I give to a people that shall come.” ‘I take 


1 Apocrypha, 

® With interpolations, extending from 40 B. C. to 96 A C.; Enoch, from 100 B. C. 
to 140 A.C, Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 2 Esdras, sec. 5. 

8 Ibid, sec. 8. 4 Matt. xviii. 6, 10, 14. 
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to witness the grace of the people to come, whiose ‘ little ones,’ ¢ 
rejoice in gladness.” ® 

That is the vero of a grim Christian — one of the “ people 
who should come” — over the ruins of the Temple.® It fell 
in the year 70 A. C. 

Critics assign a considerably later date than this to the un- 
genuine passages in Enoch. Differences of thought and style 
are apparent in the collection. It is admitted that after the 
incorporation of the whole, “some additions have probably 
been made.” And again, that “some inconsiderable interpo- 
lations may have been made in successive translations.” 7 

The tests conclusive against certain parts of Esdras, are 
equally so against certain parts of Enoch. A non-Jewish 
spirit in the thought of a passage, or a non-Jewish and Chris- 
tian use of a word or phrase, means alloy. 

One insertion, in both senses impertinent, invites exposure. 
It is only a phrase, but it is one of moment, for it metamor- 
phoses the character of the Jewish Underworld of the time, 
and identifies one department of it with prior heathen, and 
with subsequent Christian views. In other parts of the book 
where plausibly it might be, the attempt is not, repeated. And 
the one place where it is made is in a late duplicate of an early 
verse in which neither the phrase, nor anything like it, is, though 
had it expressed a belief of the time of the verse, it naturally 
would have been. 

In the first passage, the Underworld of good and bad is 
“deep and capacious,” “ both deep and dark to behold.” And 
of the division of it assigned to sinners, says Enoch, “ here, 
their souls are separated; moreover abundant is their suffer- 
ing until the time of the great Judgment,—the castigation, 
and the torment of those who eternally execrate, whose souls. 
are punished and bound there for ever. A receptacle of this 
sort has been formed for the souls of unrighteous men, and of 
sinners. They shall not be annihilated in the Day of a 
ment; neither shall they arise from this place.” ® 

But says the vamped edition of this, “‘ When to the recep- 


$2 Esdras i. 88, 35, 37. 6s Your house is desolate.” 
7 Smith's Bible Dictionary, Enoch, sec. 4. 
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tacle of the dead their souls shall be made to descend, their 
evil deeds shall become their greatest torment. Into darkness, 
and into the snare, and into the flame which shall burn to the 
great Judgment shall their spirits enter; and the great Judg- 
ment shall take effect for ever and ever.” 

That in italics, is the one expression in the collection which 
lights fire in the Underworld of the Book of Enoch. 

It is not squeamish about fire. It puts plenty of it into 
Gehenna. It revels in it in Heaven, and through the spheres. 
But, except in this instance, as jealously as the creed of the 
Persians does it exclude it from the realm of Darkness. 

In the first passage, the character of that realm accords with 
every Jewish reference to it from the close of the Old Testa- 
ment till the time of Christ. In all of them, as in the first 
sketch in Enoch, the world of the dead is “* both deep and dark 
to behold.” In the second, the fire-fraught phrase is at odds 
with them all. What it means, had been common for nearly 
three centuries before Enoch, and in his day was common, in 
the Hades of the heathen. And, a century after Christ, it was 
flaming in the mythology of the Christians. Soon after the 
Apostles Christian converts from heathenism reddened their 
threats of future punishment with fire. 

But, except this second passage in Enoch, the Underwortd 
of no Jewish writer before Christ, holds a spark of it. 

Therefore, by the evidence that convicts the plagiarisms of 
Esdras, this incongruity is either a heathen, or a Christian in- 
terpolation in the Jewish Book of Enoch. Asa heathen trick, 
it is incredible; as a Jewish mistake, absurd. And, as an 
avowal by a Jew of his conversion to the Pagan superstition 
it expresses, its one appearance, where so many opportunities 
coax it to repeat itself, means alarm at its own falsehood. 
Were it as familiar in the connection where it is stuck as its 
forger would have it appear to be, it would not be the sole ut- 
terance of the kind, not in this book alone, but in any book by 
a Jew, in four, or, going beyond Christ as safely we may, in 
five hundred years. 

8 xxii. 12, 14. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XV 22 
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When then, in this second passage, as one of the punish- 
ments in the nether Hell before the Judgment, we find fire, 
and learn that the book of Enoch had likely “ passed through 
the hands of a Christian writer who lived between Saturninus 
and Marcion,” ® we know what hands lit the flame. 

I. There is none in the Hell of the Old Testament. But, 
from the time of the Captivity, many suggestions, afterwards 
worked into beliefs, were caught by the Jews from the Per- 
sians. In the later Scriptures of the Jews, the Resurrection 
of the body,” hierarchies of angels, a personal Devil,” and 
evil Spirits, are from Persia. Whence also in the uncanonical 
books, for the first time in Jewish history, future punishment. 
But the future punishment of the Persians, received and held 
by the Jews till the time of Christ, and after, was devoid of 
fire. 

At death, the soul seeks the “ Bridge of the Gatherer.” 
The pious spirit crosses; the wicked topple into the gulph be- 
neath, their place of punishment until the Day of Judgment. 

“The Persians describe various kinds of torments where- 
‘with the wicked will be punished in the next life; yet, out of 
respect to that element which they take to be the representa- 
tion of the Divine nature, (they) do not admit fire.”’ But, 
frozen with ‘‘ extreme cold,” tormented with ‘ excessive hunger 
-and thirst,” “stung and bitten” by serpents, nauseated with 
‘intolerable stink,” “ cut and torn” by Devils, * the wicked 

‘in the kingdom of Angromainyus are forced to remain, and to 
ifeed on poisoned banquets in a gulf of outer Darkness.” © 

II. Accordingly, in the future punishmeut of the Apocrypha, 
‘there is no fire. 

1. In “ Maccabees,” the assertion of such punishment is posi- 
ctive ; but its character is vague. It is blank of fire. 

2. “ Wisdom,” silent on future punishment, is graphic of 


9 From 119-140 A. C. 13 Tobit iii. 8;v iii. 3. 
10 Mace. xiv. 46. 14 Koran, Prel. Diss. by Sale, sec. 4. 
11 Zeck. iii. and iv.; Tobit xii—xv. 15 Rawl. Anc. Mon., vol. II. 340. 
12 Wisdom ii. 24. 
.16‘* Though for the present time I should be delivered from the punishment of men, 
“yet should I not escape the hand of the Almighty, neither alive nor dead.”"—2 Mace. 
vvi.. 26. 
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the character of Hell. Under the ninth plague of Egypt “ the 
sleep ” of the sleepers “ that night, which was indeed intolera- 
ble, came upon them out of the bottoms of inevitable Hell,” so 
that ‘ whosoever there fell down, was straitly kept, shut up in 
a prison without iron bars: for they were all bound with one 
chain of Darkness, an heavy night, an image of that Darkness 
which should afterwards receive them.” In this Hell of 
Wisdom there is no fire. 

3. In second “ Esdras” punishment after death, like its 
Persian original is diversified. It has “ judgment,” and “ ex- 
posure of the works of the ungodly,” “ thirst and pain,” and 
«torments. 18 ‘* And the faces of the wicked shall be blacker 
than Darkness.” ® But there is no fire. 

III. Josephus has “ never ending punishments in a gloomy 
and tempestuous cavern ” ;”° and no fire. 

IV. Philo’s Hell is not local, yet bears the dominant idea, 
and is “the sunless country of impious men, occupied by night 
and endless Darkness.” #! 

V. In the New Testament, except in one passage, the Under- 
world is innocent of fire. In every other instance Hell fire is 
Gehenna fire. 

The exception is the Hell of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
‘That is a Greek Hell. And it is to blazon it to his hearers as 
a heathen Hell—what Jew Philo just then was calling “a 
region of the impious fabled as existing in Hades ” *— that 
Jesus fills it with fire. From Plato’s day the pcenal character- 
istic of the Greek Underworld had been flame, as always that 
of the Jewish had been darkness. 

VI. The Apocryphal Apocalypse of John, later of course 
‘than Christ, and by a Jewish Christian, “ hurls the wicked 
into a gulph of outer Darkness so deep that a heavy stone 
svould not plunge to the bottom in three years.” 3 Inveterate 
in the Jewish mind is the identification of future punishment 
with darkness. 


17 Wisdom of Solomon, xvii. 14-21. 21.On Dreams II. 867. 
18 viii. 59; ix. 12-19. ; 22 Works, ii. 169. Bohn’s Edit. 


19 viij. 55. 28 Alger’s Future Life, 353. 
-20 Jewish War, B. II. 8. 
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But, in this respect, it is not only the original sketch in 
Enoch that is at one with Jewish thought, but, aside from the 
duplicate, all the rest of the book is. Before and after the 
Day of Judgment, the Underworld is a realm of Darkness. 
Throughout the work, the order of its retribution upon the 
angels, is that upon human sinners who die before the Judg- 
ment; till the great Day, Darkness, and on that Day, fire. 

‘For seventy generations”’ ** cast into Darkness,” thrown 
bound “upon hurled and pointed stones,’ ‘“ covered with 
Darkness,” and “ overwhelmed with hurled stones,” “ their 
faces covered that they may not see the light,” the angels are 
“shut up in confinement for ever,” ‘ until the Judgment.” #4 
Then they are to be ‘cast into the fire,’ “to burn and 
perish.” 7° When the process transcends the Day of Judg- 
ment, its issue, unlike that of the Persians, is not Light, but 
Darkness. With the lapsed angels it does not, but with the 
souls of the dead, it does pass the crisis, and end in a re-de- 
scent to Darkness. 

In charge of Raphael and Uriel, Enoch explores “ the places 
of the spirits of the dead,” places “ deep and dark to behold.” 
All departed souls are gathered there. Ina “ receptacle formed 
from the beginning of the world, the oppressors are separated 
from the sufferers,— the parts respectively assigned through 
the book, to the wicked and the righteous. 

The good are not said to be happy, but the bad are in tor- 
ments in the Darkness. In stripes, and chains, and furies of 
cursing against themselves, and one another, they are tor- 
mented until the time of the great Judgment. Then, the 
righteous among them raised to upper earth and “ the light of 
day,””” heaven, earth, and annihilation reject the wicked.* 
Where they are, they remain.” This shall be the portion of 
sinners *° never to arise, never to hope to arise from that their 
bed of Darkness.*! 

Throughout the book the characteristic of the Underworld 
is gloom, unlighted by a glint of flame. Its blackness never 


24x. 6-17, 58-55. 26 xvii. 28 xx, 1-14. 80 xlv. 2. 
25x. 9. 27 xlv. 2. 29 xxii. 14. 81 xlvi. 4. 
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shadows the fires of the valley of Judgment. And, but from 
one tricky sentence, never do they flare upon its inhabitants. 

After Judgment, when the souls from the flaming Gehenna 
above swell the multitude below, we hear of no farther 
punishment there, than everlasting Darkness. The mighty 
are cast down, worms their bed, their habitation Darkness.™ 
Their faces shall be filled with Darkness. In the Judgment, 
cast like hay into the fire, they shall sink from sight like lead 
in water.** 

Beholding the righteous advancing “ in splendor to the days 
and periods appointed them,” sinners, disappearing in the 
Darkness, shall cry out ;® and the faces of the ungodly, the 
‘saints thenceforward shall never more behold.® 


To the lively fancy of the Persian, his own Hell crawling 
with them, the torments in that of the Jew must have been 
monotonous and meagre. Yet genuine awe absorbs, without 
conning, details, and against their exacerbation by fire, the 
Persian must have owned the Hebrew resolute as Zoroaster. 

In unmitigable Darkness, the Shades of Enoch are literal to 
their original. In their gloom, and in the sparing variety of 
their punishments, they are identical with those of Esdras. 
They are the gulf * out of the bottoms of (whose) inevitable 
Hell,”’ Wisdom piles on the Egyptians the “ intolerable sleep of 
Darkness, andan heavy night.” They are ‘the gloomy and tem- 
pestuouscavern,” full of never ending punishments,of Josephus ; 
and Philo’s dream, that “ evil should be thrust into deep Dark- 
ness, and accounted deserving of eternal night,” * is a pas- 
sionate proclamation with Enoch that “Sin shall perish in 
eternal night, nor be seen from this time forward for ever.” ® 

A hundred, perhaps a hundred and fifty, years after Enoch, 
in the Apocryphal Apocalypse his own Hell still yawns a three 
years stone plunge deep, and is blocked with the old gloom, 
staying, thick, and unwhitened by a speck of flame. Darkness 
is still upon the face of the deep. 

Of the interval between the Old and New Testament, says 


82 xlvi. 4. 84 xlviii. 9. 86 ]xi. 15. 88 Enoch xci. 38. 
38 } xij. 15. 35 ev. 27. 27 On Dreams IT. 393. 
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Alger, “ during this period, few, if any, decisive instances cam 
be found, in which the image of pznal fire is connected witl» 
the future state. On the contrary, ‘darkness,’ ‘ gloom,’ 
‘blackness,’ ‘ profound and perpetual night,’ are the terms 
employed to characterize the abode, and fate of the wicked.” * 
But for the alien passage in Enoch, for “few if any” Alger 
might have said “‘ not one.” * And here if ever, the exception 
proves the rule. 

In fine; hand to hand for over five hundred years, from 
Malachi to a century after Christ, a succession of Jewish 
writers allege the Underworld to be a place of Darkness. An 
undoubted passage in Enoch searches it, and in agreement 
with them all asserts it to be full of Darkness. The tenor of 
the book does the same. In discordance with the tenor, the 
special assertion, and with these writers, a later amplification 
of the first averment lights the gloom with flame. 

The first passage, void of fire, has “ abundant suffering until. 
the time of the great Judgment.” * The second kindles the- 
void with “ the flame which shall burn to the great Judgment. 

Either a Jew before Christ anticipates the Heathen Hell of 
the Christians, or a backsliding Greek Christian carries his 
own Coals to a Jewish one. 

“Tt was an established maxim with many of the Christians, 
that it was pardonable in an advocate for religion, to avail 
himself of fraud and deception if it were likely that they might 
conduce towards the attainment of any considerable good.” # 

In the second passage in Enoch, the forgery is flagrant. It. 
is so flagrant, that less for its conviction than for a point of ap- 
proach, has our advance been pushed upon it. 

And as our aim has been to disclose the Jewish Underworld 


89 Future Life 328. 

* Dr. Beecher’s book on Scriptural Retribution, seen since this was written, culls 
“the furnace of fire ,’’ ‘judgment and fire,’ and, “like a fire and smoke (those) who 
perish, burn, rage, and are extinguished,” from the omitted chapter of Esdras. Not 
having seen that, the full passage maY, the quotations do not, carry fire beyond the 
day of Judgment. The last indeed looks not unlike Enoch’s ending in Darkness. Of 
the two quotations (p. 95) from Enoch to prove fire beyond the Judgment, the one falls 
short, the other flat, for it is our sham. 40 xx. 12. 41 cili. 5. 

42 Mosheim’s First Three Centuries. Vol. I. 212. He is speaking of the time of 
Hermas, 150 A. C. 
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of the time of Christ, as that realm is conceived by the author 
of Enoch, a corroboration of his testimony from our latest re- 
enforcement of him may close this paper. 

If the Apocryphal Apocalypse be by a Jewish Christian, up 
to his date, later of course than that of the real Apocalypse- 
which suggested his, there was no fire in the Hell of the Jew- 
ish Christians. For the Hell of Persia, Esdras, Josephus, and 
Enoch, is that of this Apocalypse, “a gulf of outer Darkness.”” 
But the book is by a Jewish Christian. A Greek Christian: 
would not adopt a Jewish Hell. He would either retain his. 
own, as in fact the Gentile converts did, or he would assume 
that of the Gospels. That that is neither Gehenna, nor the 
Hades of Abraham and Lazarus, we have seen. What it is, 
imports not our present purpose. 

The writer of the pseudo Apocalypse was not a Greek Chris-- 
tian. Nor was he a Greek coming into the Church througly 
Judaism. The structure, the imagery, the spirit of the book, 
are the outcome of a Jewish idiosyncrasy. And a convert to 
the religion, could not by trying, even if he wished to try, as- 
similate the mentality of a foreign people, and so peculiar a 
people as the Jews. 

The work is not that of a Christianized proselyte to Judaism.. 
It is the work then of a Jewish Christian. But its voice is 
not that of one man only. If the Book of Enoch is the expo- 
nent of “an important phase of Jewish opinion shortly before- 
the coming of Christ,’ this, of the so-called John is, of Judo- 
Christian opinion for some time after that event. 

By possibility of time, it may have been written any year up 
to the time of Constantine, and by the chronology of its 
Opinions at even a later date. The last Judo-Christian, or 
Ebionite Church, Mosheim says, held its ground in Palestine: 
“‘ for some centuries,”’ but soon “ after Constantine it began to 
go back, and gradually dwindled away into nothing.” “* And 
tense to the last was its grip upon the national traditions.” 


48 Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Enoch, sec. 4. 

44 Mosheim’s First Three .Centuries, I. 397. 

45 “Its members refused to give up even the superstitious appendages which had 
been added to the institutions of Moses by the Pharisees.’’— Ibid 404. 
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But it is probable that the book was written before the final 
desolation by Hadrian split the Church of Jerusalem into the 
sects afterwards known as the Nazarites and the Ebionites.* 

Back from that date to the organization of the Church of 
Jerusalem at Pentecost, the Apocryphal Apocalypse is, past 
doubt, a voice of the Jewish part of the Christian Church. 

It follows, that, for at least a century, it may well be for 
three centuries,” after the death of Christ, despite his Rich 
Man and Lazarus, and his admonitions about Gehenna, whose 
applications they perfectly understood, the Hell of the first 
Christian Church, was a Hell, not of flame, but of outer Dark- 
ness. ’ 


ARTICLE XXII. 
German Universities. 
BY AN AMERICAN STUDENT. 


Tue German University is a little Republic governed by its 
own laws, having little connection with the municipal govern- 
ment of the town where it is situated ; a Republic which dis- 
likes outside interference, where the spirit of freedom flourishes, 
but a Republic subject somewhat to the control of the Govern- 
ment, a control however which is stronger in theory than in 
practice and which is ever weakening. The professors are 
nominated by the Faculty of the University but are appointed 
by Government. Years ago Government exercised an all im- 
portant sway over such: appointments, but at the present time, 
when the university class is all powerful, and in the present 
state of liberal opinions, the control thus given by law to gov- 


46“ The apocryphal productions were written or compiled, (according to the pretty 
equal agreement of the great scholars who have criticized them, ) somewhere between 
the beginning of the first century before, and the middle of the second century after, 
Christ.’”’— Alger’s Future Life, 250. 

47“ At Pella, indeed, a strictly Jewish-Christian Church continued to exist down to 
the 5th century.’ Chamber’s Encyclopedia, /bionites. 
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ernment is little in force. The Faculty nominate, and Govern- 
ment always agrees. After a professor is appointed, being a 
public officer he cannot be deprived of his position on political 
grounds. From the Government he receives a portion of his 
salary, and is certain of retaining his position for life if he 
wishes. Most of the universities are very rich, having been 
founded centuries since, and being continually in receipt of 
public and private donations; and as every university is 
allowed a representative in the Senate of its State, it is seen 
that politically and materially the universities have power. 
Such is a brief sketch of the relation between the governments 
and the universities. We propose first to give a view of the 
forms of the German University, and then to describe the stu- 
dents. 

The Government of a University is composed of an Academic 
Senate consisting of representatives from the different facul- 
ties,— the whole Faculty itseif, a Supreme Court which carries 
out the laws enacted by the Senate and Faculty — the laws of 
the University forming quite a Criminal Code, while the Uni- 
versity possesses its own prison, and except in capital crimes 
dealing with the misdemeanors of students — and lastly of a 
Rector or President, who is elected yearly by the whole Faculty. 
Nothing could be more democratic than this Government, and 
as the Rector changes every year new life is ever infused into 
the management; and there is no fear that the policy will be- 
come a stationary one, as is natural when the whole power is 
centered in a president as in the American universities. 

A full professor is paid yearly by the Goverment from $1500 
to $3000 a year, while an assistant professor receives from 
$600 to $1500. Buta professor relies mostly on what he re- 
ceives from the students, as each one who hears him pays a 
certain amount, and when a professor is popular his salary at 
times amounts to $10,000 per annum. In professorships there 
is perfect Free Trade — that is, any man who shows ability 
may become a professor. If after a student has made his ex- 
amination lie decides to try for a professorship, he stays some 
years at the University and studies, and then gives a course of 
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private lectures, and is called a private teacher. He receives 
no salary from the Government but his hearers pay him. 
If successful as a lecturer, that is if he has many hearers, 
he is sure to be appointed assistant professor, or as it is 
here called extraordinary professor. If however he does 
not succeed as a private lecturer, he had better change 
his vocation, as he can rise no farther. It is therefore 
seen that merit and success are alone the tests of appointments. 
to professorships. A man of ability must be appointed, as he 
will draw students wherever he goes, and a man without 
ability can never hope to enter the Faculty. There being no 
restriction on a student, he hears whomsoever he wishes, and 
professors are paid and considered according to the number of 
their hearers; and thus there is seen none of that want of am- 
bition shown in so many American professors,— little of that 
tendency to remain stationary, not to advance, but to do his 
work as easily and shortly as possible. 

On the contrary German professors are thrown into a life, 
broad, active and ambitious; a life like that in the outside 
world where constant progress is required to rise, a life capa- 
ble of the greatest influence. For here a student listens not 
because he must but because he wishes to, and when a pro- 
fessor like Winscheid lectures daily for two or three hours to 
five hundred of the ablest young men in Europe, it is well seen 
that his indirect power must be enormous. Here the profes- 
sor is at the height of society, and in his profession ambition 
shows a broad and grand field. The consequence is that while 
in America the ablest men drift into law and politics, here in 
Germany the man of ambition is more often a professor. Such 
tendencies make the class of professors in Germany the ablest 
and most progressive in the world. 

The student comes from the Gymnasium where he has been 
forced up to the fullest limit of his powers. He has been re- 
stricted in many ways, compelled to perform his work day by 
day, crowded with examinations, and at the age of from 
eighteen to twenty he has passed the last examination in the 
Gymnasium and is then admitted to the University. It is 
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supposed that he has now acquired habits of hard work, that 
he is now old enough to care in every way for himself, and 
suddenly the entire system is changed, and in the University 
he is allowed all the privileges of a man. He is entirely left 
to himself, he can take such lectures as he wishes, he may at- 
tend or not, and may make his examination whenever he is 
ready. He leaves a system. of restraint, and enters one where: 
every man is thrown upon his own honor. He shows his 
papers of graduation from the Gymnasium, pays his five dollars 
matriculation fee, gives his hand of honor to be true to the 
University, to obey not only its written laws but more especially 
to act to her truthfully, manfully, and as a friend — and then 
enters into the deep current of German student life. 

The Academical year is divided into the winter and summer 
semester, or term. In the first semester all is new, he makes 
many friends, he has been unaccustomed to act without re- 
straint and he works not too much; but he learns to act for 
himself, to be independent and what he does he does from his 
own inclination. If he is poor and naturally industrious his. 
negligence soon leaves him, and in a marvellously short time he 
enters into hard, solid work, work which comes willingly and 
which benefits. If however he is rich and naturally wild, his 
first two semesters are given mostly to his club, his comrades, 
and his beer. He seldom hears lectures, he never goes into 
society, but from morning until night he is with his comrades ; 
and with them he shares his allowance whether great or small ;. 
he duels, he drinks, he lives a student’s life. This brings us. 
to the description of the German student societies. - 

There are many kinds, some merely temporary, formed by 
some twenty friends, and which are broken up when those 
friends leave the University. Then there are philosophical, 
historical, scientific, musical societies, which are permanent ; 
and lastly there are the duelling societies, whose members are 
called corps students. The foundation and mainspring of all 
these societies is that deep friendship common to the Germans. 
In all there is intimate familiarity. The philosophical society, 
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grave though it be in its discussions, throws off its sedateness 
at 11 P. M., and the songs and pledges begin. 

But among the corps students is the greatest intimacy. 
Every man gives to the common hoard one half or one third 
of his allowance, and that hoard furnishes the club room, the 
beer and often the meals. The corps students are ever to- 
gether. No nearer intimacy exists than that between them. 
When a student leaves the University and comes into life, he 
is still a member, and if he acquire wealth he is sure to give 
a foundation to his loved society. To a corps student nothing 
is dearer than the honor and reputation of his society, and to 
maintain that reputation he is ever willing to fight. 

Coming now to the question of duelling, there are two classes 
of duels, one on account of provocations, which are rare; and 
the other where duels are arranged for pleasure. When a 
student first joins a corps he is not a full member until he has 
fought twoduels. These duels are sometimes obtained through 
& provocation purposely committed on another student by the 
neophyte; but more often they are arranged by the officers of 
the different corps, as in every corps there are neophytes 
anxious to obtain the full privilege of membership. When the 
semester is more than half over and all neophytes have passed 
‘their requisite trials, the older members often engage in a 
slight duel for the sake of variety. Thus there is in every 
corps a continual run of interesting meetings which to the stu- 
dent gives exciting interest. 

First, let it be said that these duels are never dangerous, 
the worst possible mishap being sometimes the necessary addi- 
tion to a decapitated nose. The students fight with small thin 
rapiers, governed in fencing almost entirely by the hand and 
wrist. The head is enclosed in a mask protecting the eyes 
and ears, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the left 
side of the cheek alone is wounded; and so slightly generally 
that in three weeks the wound is entirely healed, leaving a 
conspicuous scar as a testimony of the valor of its owner. To 
some this fencing is most fascinating, and one sometimes sees 
a student’s face interlaced with scars. This is a wild life, but 
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there is a manliness therein which atones for its seeming bru- 
tality. The sport is more foolish than harmful, and the rough 
bold nature of the German student finds this an outlet for 
that exuberance of youth which leads students of other 
countries into dissipation. In France, England and 
America, students are less moral than clerks, but it is certain 
that in Germany the moral tone of students is far above that 
of the other young men. The German student is not bad, 
spoken of as a German; his wild spirits are-let loose in song, 
in duelling and in the toasts of friendship. After the rich and 
wild student has had six months or a year of society life he 
makes a sudden change, and works long and well until he 
makes his examination ; the only difference between him and 
the quiet man being that the latter has the start of him by six 
months or a year, which is often made up by the former’s won- 
derful reactive industry. 

It may he well here to correct an opinion prevalent in 
America, that German students are as a rule idle and negli- 
gent. A president of one of our largest American Universities 
has said that three fourths of the German students do abso- 
lutely nothing. On the contrary the amount of work per- 
formed by the average German student, in his three or four 
years at the University, far exceeds that performed by the 
American student. Besides, what the German student accom- 
plishes he does for and of himself, and thus acquires a training 
in self-dependence most valuable. Comparing the two greatest 
universities of Germany and America, Leipzig and Harvard, 
we see that while in the latter the percentage of those taking 
their degrees is not seventy-five per cent. of those who enter, 
in Leipzig eighty-five per cent. of those matriculating make 
their degrees. Taking a degree is not an easier affair in 
Leipzig than at Harvard, and yet there is more work accom- 
plished in Harvard than in any other American college. Be- 
sides, one day’s work from choice is worth more than the same 
time of forced work. The German University assumes that 
aman must make himself, and that no amount of pressure or 
restraint can be a benefit to him, but is simply a suppression 
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of that freedom of action which is the greatest assistance to 
his improvement. What a student is, it is said, he attains 
by the activity of his nature and by the experience that activity 
furnishes him. Tendencies towards dissipation and idleness 
are not eradicated by pressure. The tendency is there, and 
will exert its force in one form if not in another; experience 
and not control is what American students need. 

There is another marked contrast between American and 
German universities which is that spirit of honor that is so 
much higher in the latter than in the former. In the Ameri- 
ean colleges there exists among the students a spirit which 
will not hesitate at untruth where the Faculty is concerned. 
That spirit is notorious among the students themselves, and 
many say they are false to the officers of the college when they 
would scorn to act in the same manner towards private per- 
sons. On the contrary in the German Universities there exists 
an honorable, manly spirit, all the more remarkable since the 
Germans as a nation are not truthful; if a student gives his 
word of honor to the University, that word he keeps at all 
hazards. There is the greatest feeling against one who has 
been false to his University, and such a student if detected is 
dismissed ; his name is posted on the bulletin board of every 
university in Germany, and his admission into any of these is 
forever barred. 

The lectures never commence before a quarter past the hour, 
so as to allow those who have attended another lecture the pre- 
ceding hour to rest, and also to allow time to reach the lecture 
room, as the buildings of the University are often widely scat- 
tered. The lectures last either forty-five minutes or an hour 
and three quarters, in which latter case fifteen minutes rest is 
given at the end of the first forty-five minutes. The students 
assemble slowly in the lecture room, talking, smoking, etc. ; at 
a quarter past the hour the professor enters, and the lecture 
begins. The student has great liberty in the lecture room. 


He may applaud when he wishes, and he takes upon himself 


the task of preventing the iecturer from being disturbed by 
late comers, by a vigorous shuffling of feet at the delinquent, 
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who takes care not to be late more than once. The professor 
differs from his American brethren in the great care he takes in 
his lectures and his desire to please. He knows thathe is making 
his reputation at every lecture. Then there exists a kindly 
desire to please on both sides. The student admires and is 
grateful for the apparent pains taken by the professor, while 
the latter must have a friendly feeling for those who choose to 
hear and pay him, and speaks to an audience which he is as 
desirous to please as is the public orator his thousand hearers. 
There is nothing of the school-room spirit ata German University 
lecture. In each branch there are privatissime courses given, 
where there is less formality between professor and student; 
the latter being expected to do hard work on the subject, and 
to give lectures as well as the professor. Many of the lectures 
are free, each professor being obliged to give free courses at 
stated periods. 

The price paid for lectures is, for one term, four hours a 
week, about four dollars. Most of the courses are four hours 
a week, which, supposing the student to have sixteen hours a 
week, and to pay for twelve would make his lecture expenses 
twelve dollars a term ; or, say twenty-five dollars a year. This 
sum, omitting the five dollars paid for matriculation, comprises 
his yearly expenses to the University. The time taken to 
make an examination varies from three to five years, the average 
being between three and four; a student being allowed to try 
for his degree at any time during the Academic Year, the only 
restriction being that he cannot try before three years. 

It is seen that there are no so-called classes as in American 
Universities, a student here being his own judge of the proper 
time to pass in his studies. A degree is given either in Law, 
Medicine, Theology, Mathematics, the Sciences, Philology, 
Modern Languages or Philosophy—the latter including 
philosophy proper, Political Economy, History, ete. After a 
student has studied, say three years, he takes a subject and 
works on that for six months, making in that time an original 
dissertation, in which he is expected and required to show 
wide reading, as well as deep thought. The dissertation 
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having been found worthy by the professors of the de- 
partment to which the subject belongs, the student is sub- 
mitted to an oral examination on that subject, and any two 
others coming under the head of his line. If he passes credit- 
ably he obtains his degree, the cost of the same being about 
one hundred dollars, that sum paying the professors for their 
trouble, and for the expense of printing the fifty or so copies 
of his dissertation, which he must furnish to the University. 
The dissertation is placed on record, and it is often widely dis- 
tributed ; and if it is ever found that there are plagiarisms in 
the work which were undiscovered by the examiners, woe be 
to their reputation. If the dissertation is deemed not of suffi- 
ciently high ability, the student pays only fifty dollars, and 
ean try again, there being no limit set to the number of trials 


for a degree. 
When the student has however made his examination, after 


his hard pull of the last six months, hilarity reigns supreme. 
He gives drinking feasts first to all his acquaintances, and last 
tu his most intimate friends. Wild is the sport, and no one 
unless he is a cynic leaves the hall of friendship in a present- 
able condition. The German student is by no means modest 
in his beer. The most quiet and sedate speak openly of being 
slightly intoxicated, as if it were, as it is here, a mere matter 
of course; but at an entertainment consequent on having made 
his degree, he indeed is a cold friend who does not complain on 
the morrow of excessive feline combats in the regions of the 
brain. 

It is more than probable that coming from the scene of fes- 
tivity a desire to sing on the street occurs. No police is more 
strict than the German, and semi-wild singing on the street 
brings down the entire police force. The students are brought 
to the police station, the college beadle conducts them politely 
to the college prison, where they remain a few days living on 
the fat of the land and seeing their friends whenever they wish, 
only one however being allowed admission at one time. 
This privilege of being governed by the University authorities 
makes the student quite above the control of the municipal 
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Government. The Liberals are making efforts to abolish this 
privilege, which in some universities has already become a 
thing of the past; and it is probable that before long all Ger- 
man students must conform to rigorous laws as do other citi- 
zens. | 

Student life is ever and everywhere a happy existence, but 
the warm hearted, friendship-loving character of the German 
student throws a depth of feeling into his life not found in his 
French or his Anglo-Saxon brother. The German student 
lives with and for his comrades, he is never a society man — 
society here being understood in a social sense — his comrades’ 
presence being dearer to him than the weaker attractions of 
the other sex. He is older than the American student, and his 
conversation savors rather more of the solid; and as you sit 
with him night after night, arguing without rancor, receiving 
politeness full of kindness, singing with him the deep feeling 
songs of student life, you love him as a brother, and realize 
that the one thing which we Americans need is that sympa- 
thetic brotherhood of Germany. It is well for our country 
that the American student is beginning to see the advantages 
. of Germany, since here he finds what he most needs — depth 
in thought and feeling. 

The climate is eminently suited for students, while the ex- 
penses of living are small. German Universities have no dor- 
mitories ; but rooms, superior to those generally rented to stu- 
dents in America, are here rented by private families for seven 
dollars a month, and good board can be obtained for five dollars a 
week. Tuition and books are remarkably cheap, not to speak 
of the splendid opportunities of hearing the leading thinkers, in 
their respective branches, in the world, and of meeting a class 
of students possessing the qualities most lacked by an Ameri- 
can. . 
The German strdent spends yearly, on the average, between 
three and four hundred dollars; an American student can live 
a year in Germany and travel some for six hundred dollars ; 
this including operas, theatres, purchases of books, et cetera ; 
economy however being an accompaniment. In regard to the 
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choice of Universities, Leipzig is the largest and most varied, 
the town also being interesting, while fine advantages in music 
are given here. Leipzig is the strongest University in Law, 
in Philology, and is good in Medicine; but in History and 
Philosophy she is surpassed by Berlin. Both Universities excel 
the rest in numbers, Leipzig having 3,200 students and Berlin 
8,000. Living at Berlin is very expensive, and unless an 
American wishes History, Mommsen being at the head of the 
Historical Faculty at Berlin, he had better come to Leipzig. 
The latter town is also more solid than Berlin, and is purely 
German. Heidelberg is good for Philosophy and Law, having 
Kuno Fischer in the first, and Rluntschly in the second on In- 
ternational Law. The scenery of Heidelberg is also magnifi- 
cent, but the town is overflowing with English and Americans, 
and living is expensive there. In Natural History Leipzig and 
Jena are among the first Universities, Leukhart being at the 
former and Haeckel at the latter. Jena is also second only to 
Vienna in Medicine, and possesses an attraction to the Ameri- 
can in its student life ; for here the German student is at his 
glory, here are the greatest number of corps societies, and the 
student has liberties and indulgences not granted in the larger 
towns. The scenery also of Jena is very fine. In Géttingen 
excellent German is spoken, and the University is good in 
Natural History — the town itself however is dull, its surround- 
ings most uninteresting, and there are few advantages to a 
stranger there except the pure German spoken. Munich ex- 
cels in Philosophy and the fine arts. At Tubingen, which is 
good in Philosophy, and especially in Theology, is found the 
finest scenery in Germany ; and it is a grand place for a sum- 
mer semester, as it is not yet overrun with English and Ameri- 
cans, thus not depriving an American of the best improvement 
in German. 

It must be said however that many Americans place too 
much stress on learning the German language, and too little 
on learning German thought and character. Many weak 
minds forget that language is a means, not an end; and they 
devote their energies entirely to mastering German. By the | 
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time they are ready to return they have acquired a part of 

what they desired, but that part will be soon forgotten, while- 
they have missed that grand object for which a language 

should be learned — the intimate knowledge of another people’s 

thoughts. The mere ability to speak in German is of no value 

in itself; and the language will come of its own accord if, with 

moderate study, one goes with those Germans whom he wishes 

to understand. But it is of priceless value to enter into the 

modes of thought and feeling of the German mind, a mind so 

different from*the American. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Did the Jews in the Time of Christ believe in Endless Punishment? 


RecENT developments, consequent on the general agitation in the 
theological world in regard to the subject of endless punishment, seem: 
to call for a reconsideration of the above question. Hitherto it has 
been taken for"granted that the Jewish people were believers in this 
doctrine at the period named; and Universalists have generally con- 
ceded that view of the matter without debate, affirming only that the 
language employed by the Jews to express this belief was not the lan- 
guage of the New Testament commonly cited in its defence. 

As one example from a multitude take the following from a recent 
sermon in the Congregationalist : 

“The common belief of the Jews in His day was that the penalties 
of the future were endless, and the drift of His language accorded with 
the common belief.- If the doctrine is a false one and He knew it, 
His failure to banish the age-long terror from the hearts of his breth- 


ren, by a clear and definite denial, was a piece of cruel neglect, utterly 
inconsistent with the love which brought Him to our world.” 


Dr. Ballou in his article in the Hxpositor — “ Opinions and Phrase- 
ology of the Jews concerning the Future State” — has the following : 


“Tt is well known that the Jews in our Saviour’s day generally be- 
lieved in an eternal retribution for mankind after death. What then, 
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we are asked, must a people, accustomed to such views, have under- 
stood him to mean when he spoke of everlasting fire, of the damnation 
of hell, &c.? They are the leading phrases of the doctrine of endless 
misery ; and we must remember, it is said, that Christ was fully aware 
- of the common opinion on the subject. What then could he expect, 
or intend, but to enforce it by the use of such language?” 


This extract embodies the admission of Universalists touching the 
Jewish belief on “ eternal retribution” in the time of Christ, and the 
Orthodox argument, based on this supposed belief, in support of the 
doctrine. Dr. Ballou, by a careful examination of contemporary 
writers, shows very satisfactorily that, though the Jews believed in 
the doctrine of endless punishment, Christ did not employ the words. 
and phrases used by them to express that belief, and therefore did not 
by any language of his regarding the divine punishments, enforce nor 
endorse their opinions. 

In chapter iv. of the “Origin and History of the Doctrine of End- 
less Punishment,” we say, “It is allowed on all hands that the Jews 
in our Saviour’s time believed the doctrine of future endless punish- 
ment; that it was a part of the common faith.” And we have en- 
deavored, by showing the extent to which the Jews borrowed from the 
fables of the Pagans, particularly the Egyptians, Persians and Greeks, 
to indicate the probability of their having borrowed the dogma in 
question from the same sources. But a re-examination of the authori- 
ties seems to show that it was the doctrine of future, rather than end- 
less, punishment which they adopted from the heathen.’ At any rate 
the testimonies to be reviewed in this article demonstrate the impor- 
tance of opening the investigation of this subject anéw. The time has 
come for asking, in the face of our former admissions, 

Is it true that the Jews in the time of our’ Saviour did believe in 
the doctrine of endless punishment ? 

It has been abundantly shown that Gehenna, or Gee Hinnom, in 
the Old Testament, is employed in its literal or geographical sense 
only, as the name of a valley south of Jerusalem ; that the Septuagint 
shows that it retained this meaning as late as B. C. 150; that it is not 
found in the Apocrypha, nor in Philo, nor in Josephus — writings 
which cover the very times of the Saviour and the New Testament, 
aud the period immediately preceding; that for one hundred years 

‘1 We do not forget Dr. Beecher’s positidn regarding the Jewish origin of the doc- 


triné, but he too, with one exception perhaps, seéms not to distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween future and endless punishment. Of this more hereafter, 
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after Josephus there are no Jewish writings extant, the Zargum of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, which has been so long cited by Orthodox 
writers as proof of the usage in the time of Christ, not having been 
written until about two hundred years after Christ.” 

Dr. Wise, a Jewish Rabbi of Cincinnati, quoted in our last number, 
positively asserts that “in the Mishna of the latest origin the word 
Gehinnom is used as a locality of punishment for evil doers, and hence 
had been so used at no time before the third century A. D.” And he 
farther says, “that the ancient Hebrews had no knowledge of Hell 
(in the Orthodox definition of the word and doctrine) is evident from 
the fact that their language had no term for it.” And this confirms 
what was said long ago by Edward Leigh, whom Horne pronounces , 
“one of the most learned men of his time.” In his Critica Sacra he 
frankly declares that “all learned Hebrew scholars know that the 
Hebrews have no word proper for hell, as we take hell.” Dr. Lienthal, 
‘another Rabbi known for his Biblical scholarship, expressly repudi- 
ates endless punishment as a doctrine of the Jewish Church ; and says 
that the later Rabbis, “influenced by both the eastern and western re- 
ligions,” or in other words by the paganism of Asia and the orthodoxy 
of Europe, slowly accepted the dogma of future punishment, and bor- 
rowed the name of the valley of Gehinnom to express “their notions 
of hell.” But, he adds, “though their writings speak of hell and hell 
fire, yet they never dreamt of eternal punishment.” And this brings 
‘us to a noteworthy passage in Canon Farrar’s “ Eternal Hope”: 


“Be it solemnly observed, the Jews to whom, and in whose meta- 
phorical sense, the word was used by our blessed Lord, never did, 
either then, or at any period, normally attach to the word Gehenna 
that meaning of endless torment which we attach to ‘ Hell.’ Tothem, 
and in their style of speech — and therefore on the lips of our blessed 
Saviour who addressed it to them, and spake in terms which they 
would understand — it meant not a material and everlasting fire, but 
an intermediate, a remedial, a metaphorical, a terminable retribution. 
I call earnest attention to the i immense importance of this argument. 
It surely cannot be denied that our Blessed Lord, speaking as 
‘ Judaeus, ad Judaeos, apud Judaeos; must have used the.words of 
his day in the sense wherein, those words would have. been understood 
by his hearers. Tf g0, it is demonstrable that the Jews did not. hold, 
and as a church they never have held, the two doctrines which I am 
here declaring to be unproven, viz., 


2 Bertholdt inclines to the 2d or 3d century after Christ; Dr. Jahn decides for the 3d, 
and Eichorn forthe. 4th, while some critics bring it down to the 7th or 8th centuri¢s — 
Weaving the date sufficiently uncertain to.exclude it altogether from the argument. © 
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‘* 12 The finality of the doom: passed at death. |The universal ‘and 
very ‘ancient use by the Jews of the Kaddish, or prayer for the dead, 
is a sufficient proof of this. 

2. The doctrine of torment, endless if once incurred. 
Neither etymologically nor historically, nor in its ordinary usage, 
does the word convey that meaning. Gehenna is spoken of some five 

“times, I believe, in the Mishna, and in no one of them does it connote 


what Hell connotes to the common ear. See my article on ‘ Hell’ in 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible.” PP 80, 81, 96. 


_ This. line of argument is the same which we have employed in 
“Theology of Universalism” regarding atonios, and seems to us un- 
, answerable. The important and decisive point in the inquiry is, not 
‘how this or that critic or scholar may define the words, but how the 
‘people employed and understood them ; for Jesus in his sermons and 
addresses must have spoken in the popular language of the day, if he 
expected to be understood. He was not a scholar speaking to scholars, 
but. as Dr. Farrar says, Judaeus ad Judaeos, a Jew speaking to Jews, 
‘a teacher called of God from among the people speaking to the people. 
Now if it be true, as affirmed, that the Jews never at any period 
believed in the doctrine of endless punishment, they could not have 
.used the word Gehenna in the time of Christ to express that doctrine ; 
and if Christ intended to be understood by the people he must have 
“ used it in the sense in which they used it. Or, if he intended to teach 
endless punishment, and employed this word to signify that, he would 
‘have given them ample notice of this new and strange use of a familiar 
word to express this new and strange doctrine. The New Testament 
‘shows beyond all challenge that he gave them no such notice ; and the 
conclusion therefore is inevitable that he made no such change in the 
‘use of the word; or, in other terms, that he did not teach, and the 
. Jews did not believe, in endless punishment. 

Dr. Farrar is not content with asserting on his own authority that 
the Jews did not believe in endless punishment in the time of Christ, 
' but fortifies his position by the testimony of a crowd of witnesses from 
“the ranks of Hebrew scholars and critics. And it is this array of 
. Jewish authorities which led us to ask the question which stands as 
the title of this article. We cited long ago in these pages | the words 
of Deutsch in his famgus paper on the Talmud: 


.. “There is no everlasting damnation according to the Talmud. 

‘There is only a temporary punishment, even for:the worst sinners. 

‘Generations upon generations’ shall last the punishment.of.idolaters 
? 
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apostates, and traitors. But ‘there is only a space of two fingers’ 
breadth between hell and heaven.. The sinner has but to 0 repent sin- 
cerely and the gates of everlasting bliss will spring open.” 


To this, and the testimonies given in our last, the Canon has added, 
‘as said, a long list of other learned and competent Rabbis and Tal- 
mudical scholars, some of whose statements we'give below, with the 
references to authorities: 


“¢Gehenna is nothing but a day in which the impious shall be 
burned.’—_Abhoda Zara, i. 

“+The judgment of the ‘ungodly is for twelve months. — Adyoth, ii. 
10; Babha Metzia, 58; Jebhamoth, 102; Nedarim, 40, &c. 

“The editor of the Jewish Chronicle — generally believed to be a 
learned Talmudist — emphatically‘ declares in récent ‘numbers | that 
endless torment has never been taught by the Rabbis as a doctrine of 
the Jewish Church. 

“ Philippson, in his Jsraelitische Religionslehre. (ii. 255),.says, when 
speaking of immortality, ‘The Rabbins recognize no eternity of hell- 
punishments, even the greatest sinners will be punished only through 
generations.’ ‘They also express this allegorically, so that between 
heaven and hell there is only the space of two fingers’ breadth, so that 
it will be very easy for the purified sinner to pass from the former to 
the latter. (Midrash. Kohelet.) 

“The most distinct utterance in the Talmud is Rosh Hashand, i. 
(f. 16, 2,17, 1), where it is said that the just shall rise to bliss; ordi- 
nary sinners shall be ultimately redeemed; the hopelessly bad shall 
be punished for a year, aud then annihilated. (See Buxtorf, Syndg. 
Judaica, p. 23; Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenth. 323-369.. Any 
one may here see that a year was the ordinary period fixed by the 
rabbis to their purgatory.) 

“T have consulted Rabbi H. N. Adler on this subject, and i in his 
very full and courteous reply he assures me that ‘the Jews do not 
possess any authorized dogmatic teaching on the subject of. endless ., 
punishment ; and that the views of each rabbi depended on his-inter- :, 
pretation of the several Scripture texts bearing upon: this point and 
upon, the results of his own: reflectiow and-itrvestigation.’ 

_ “Of this you may be quite sure,’ wrote the late: Dr. ‘Deutsch, mith, ‘ 
his usual impassioned energy, to. the, Rey. Ss. Cox, ‘ that there is not ¢.. 
word in the Talmud,that lends avy support to that damnable dogma 
of endless torment.’ 

“*The upshot, is,’ says Rabbi. Marks,, “that. ‘the Jewish’ \Sitere 
Tabored rather to adorn the. future gt the. good, than to. adorm the 
destiny of the wicked. ‘Stronger | than their fear of justice is their 
belief i in the Divine mercy. “ He. wull not contend for ever, neither wit 
He retain ‘His anger to eternity” (Ps. ciii. 9), which is a powerful ar- 
gutnent againt the miodern Christian doctrine of everlasting woe.’ 
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“The Chief Rabbi of Avignon, B. Mosse, has written against the 
doctrine of endless torments in his local journal La Famille de Jacob. 

“The Chief Rabbi Michel A. Weill, in his elaborate work, Le Juda- 
tsme, ses Dogmes et sa Mission, distinctly decides that the doctrine of 
endless torment js Scripturally untenable. He treats. Gehenna not as 
a real denomination, but as a figurative expression for chastisement. 
‘Would there not, he asks, ‘be a flagrant contradiction’ betweeh 
endless torments and the goodness of God so magnificently celebrated 
in Biblical annalg? Does not Moses announce to us, does he not him- 
self invoke in solemn circumstance “the Lord, the Lord God, merci- 
ful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin” (Ex. xxxv. 6,7)? Does not the prophet say, in the name of 
the Lord, “{ will not contend for ever, neither will I be always wroth, 
for the spirit would fail before me and the souls that I have made.” 
(Isa. lvii. 16)? And the Psalmist of Israel, how does he speak on 
this subject? “His wrath endureth but the twinkling of an eye, but 
His favor a lifetime” (Ps. xxx. 5). Nothing therefore, seems more 
incompatible with the true Biblical tradition than an eternity of suffer- 
ing: and chastisement.— Le Judaisme, iv. p. 590. | 

“But while it is interesting to find this unanimity of opinion in a 
‘mattet of simple exegesis among modern Rabbis, it is to the Mishna 
that we should look for the nearest approach to the Jewish view of 
‘Gehenna in the time of our Lord. 

“So incontestable an authority as the great Rabbi Akiba, the second 
‘Moses, the second Ezra of the oral law, said, ‘ Zhe duration of the 
prnishment of the wicked in Gehenna is twelve months’ (Adyoth, ii. 
10): He ‘quotes Isa. Ixvi. 23 in this sense. This indeed was the 
prévalent conception. Some Rabbis said Gehenna only lasted from 
“Passover to Pentecost. Even in Zohar.(in Genes. col. 205) it is said 
‘that. Noah stayed twelve months in the Ark because the judgment of 
sinuers lasts so long, and Rabbis Jose, Jehuda, and Eliezer are quoted 
‘in favor of this view (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm.). 

“Tf any Rabbi may be regarded as specially entitled to explain the 
views-of the Jews, it is‘surely Moses Maimonides, ‘the eagle of the 
doctors,’ of whom the Jews say “that from Moses to Moses there was 
‘no’ one like Moses.’ In his Yad Hachazaka he says that the worst of 
all punishments is Karéth, ‘excision,’ which he explains as qnnthila- 
tioh (Num: xv. 31), ‘and says that it is allegorically described by the 
prophets as: Abaddon, Tophet, and ‘the horseleach, expressions of de- 
‘struction and corruption, in eomsequence of there being that destruc- 
tion after which there is no existence.’ ; 

“Rabbi: Bar Nachman finds it impossible to get over the distinct 
statement of the Talmud, After the last Judgment Gehenna exists no 
Wrnger’ “Ee. future world, he says, ‘the olam haba, will have its 
‘Gehioune, ‘but ‘the lest times (Zeadoth labo) will have it no more; 

1) “PG ‘these’ may ‘be’ added’ the: following: Zijoni 7. 69, 3, ‘only a 
thread’s thickness between Paradise and Gehenna’; Asarath Maame- 
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roth, f. 85, 1, ‘there will hereafter be no Gehenna’; Jalkuth Shimoni, 
J. 46, 1, and many other passages speak of twelve months as the period 
of punishment in Gehenna. In a magnificent passage of Othoth (at- 
tributed to R. Akiba) it is said that God has a key of Gehenna, and 
‘that He will preach to all the righteous; that Zerubbabel shall say 
the Kaddish and an Amen! shall sound forth from Gehenna, and that 
Gabriel and Michael will open the 40,000 gates of Gehenna and set 
free the damned. Lastly, in Hmek Hammelech, f. 138, 4, ‘the wicked 
stay in Gehenna till the resurrection, and then the Messiah, passing 
through it, redeems them.’ These and other passages are collected in 
Stephelin’s Rabbinical Literature (1748), ii. 31--71.” 


And now, after these authorities, let us re-state the Orthodox argu- 
ment — The Jews believed in endless punishment in the time of 
Christ, as admitted by Universalists; they used the word Gehenna to 
designate the place of endless punishment, and the phrases “ everlast- 
ing punishment,” “ eternal damnation,” &c., to express the fact; Christ 
did not repudiate the doctrine, as he would have done if it were false, 
but on the contrary used the same language in speaking of it which 
they used, and thereby endorsed its truth, and confirmed them in their 
belief of it. 

Of course, as said, Universalists deny the statement that the Jews 
expressed their belief in the language of the New Testament usually 
quoted in proof of it. But according to the authorities given above, 
it is time for us to take up a more advanced position, and demand 
proof that the Jews believed the doctrine in the time of Christ, or at 
any time before or since. The statements of the above unimpeachable 
witnesses surely justify this demand. Let us see: 

1. The witnesses are themselves Jews, learned Hebrew scholars 
and critics, who certainly have the best right to know what they be- 
lieve, and what are, and have been, the doctrines of their church and 
nation. 

2. They declare in the most positive terms that the doctrine of End- 
less Punishment is not, and never was, believed by the Jewish Church 
or Nation. 

3. This declaration proves that. they never believed’ that their 
Scriptures, the Old Testament, taught the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, for if they had, they would believe it. So far ‘from this, one of 
them says that “nothing seems more incompatible with ‘true Biblical 
tradition than an eternity of suffering.” Now it is certainly fair to 
conclude that these Jewish scholars understand the Hebrew language, 
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-and can interpret their own Scriptures, quite as correctly as our’ 
American and English Christians. 

4. It follows,.as a necessary consequence of these positions, that. 
the Jews in the time of Christ did not employ the terms gehenna, 
atonios, &c., or their equivalents in Hebrew,.to mean endless. punish- 
ment. ' 

5. Christ in using these terms did not therefore endorse their 
previously existing beliet in this doctrine, since there was no such 
belief to endorse. 

6. If Christ had intended to teach the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, as a new revelation, he was under the most solemn obligations, 
in a matter of such infinite moment, to be explicit and definite beyond 
all question. If therefore he used gehenna, aionios, &c., or their He- 
brew equivalents, in a new and unheard of sense, to express a doctrine 
-which neither they nor their fathers had ever believed, he certainly 
‘Would have called their attention, in the most unmistakable language, 
té this new and surprising meaning which he put upon these old words. 

7. There is not a single instance on record in any of the four gos- 
pels, in which Christ ever gave the slightest hint to his hearers, that 
he was using these familiar words in this new and extraordinary sense. 

8. From these facts the conclusion follows, beyond controversy, 
that gehenna, atonios, and kindred terms in the New Testament do 
not express the dogma of endless punishment; and that neither the 
Saviour, nor the Jews of his time, taught or believed it. 


Notes on Josephus, the New Testament, &c. 


Titus, who commanded the legions of Rome, which, as avenging 
angels, wrought out the judgments of God on Jerusalem and the Jew- 
ish nation, was the son of Vespasian, and became emperor nine years 
_after-the:conquest.and destruction of Jerusalem, in the year A. D. 79. 

He conceived a strong friendship for the Jewish’ historians” Jose- 
phus had made a splendid defence of Jotapata in the early part of the 
war, and manifested such eminent military skill and ability in his 
operations against the Romans, that he excited their admiration and 
astonishment.. And. Vespasian and Titus were so impressed with his 
wonderful resources, and great ability, that they. were resolved to 
make friends of ,him,,and attach him to. them personally if possible. 
This they succeeded in doing, and instead of treating him as a prisoner, 
they received him as a companion. The whole account of his escape 
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from the slaiighter which followed the final assault and capture cf 
Jotapata, as given by Josephus, is exceedingly ee and we 
commend the reading of it to all. 

’ ‘He continued with Titus through the whole siege of Jerusalem, and 
endeavored in vain to persuade his countrymen to surrender. ‘ But 
they hated him, and the Roman soldiers were suspicious of him as a 
traitor. But Titus regarded him with great favor, and on the capture 
of: the city offered him any boon he might choose. He accordingly 
chose the sacred books of the Law, and the lives of his brother and 
fifty personal friends. Afterwards he was allowed to select one hun- 
dred and ninety of his relatives and friends from the crowd of captives 
who were to be sold as slaves, and as gladiators for the Roman Am- 
phitheatre. Vespasian, now emperor, and Titus his son, both be- 
‘stowed on him large landed estates. He finally went to Rome to live, 
and there was held in great regard by at least three different emperors 
— but when or where he died is not known. 

At Rome Josephus wrote his history of the Jewish War, first in 
Syro-Chaldaic for the Jews of Palestine and the East, and afterward 
more elegantly in Greek for the Romans and Western Jews. Our 
translation is from the Greek original. Some portions are a most in- 
structive commentary on the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters 
of Matthew, and a wonderful confirmation of the exactness with which 
the Saviour’s predictions of judgment and overthrow were tulfilled. 
The Bible and Josephus ought always to go together; the Antiquities 
with the Old Testament, and the Jewish War with the New. 

A copy of the Jewish War in Greek was deposited in the govern- 
ment library at Rome, signed by Titus with his own hand, in testi- 
‘mony of its correctness as a record of those extraordinary events which 
brought the old dispensation to a close, abolished the state and re- 
ligion of the Jews, and sent them away ‘into the everlasting punishment, 
‘that outer darkness, whose eerlion and blackness still bows them to 
the earth. 

In one passage Josephus repeats almost the words of the Saviour: 
“Our city of all those subjécted to the Romans was advanced to the 
‘highest felicity, and was thrust dewm again ‘to extremest misery — for 
if the misfortunes of all nations;*from the beginning of the world, 
were compared to those of the Jews; they would appear much inferior.” 
How strikingly this sounds like the language ii Matt.-xxiv.: “Then 
shall bé'great ’ tribulation ‘such’ as'was not from the beginning of the 
‘world to-this ‘time ; ‘no, nor ‘ever shall be.” 
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Again Josephus says, “no other city ever suffered such things, as 
no other. generation from the beginning of the world was ever more 
fruitful in wickedness.” In perfect keeping with this Christ had said 
long before, “ generation of vipers how can ye escape the damnation of 
hell. I send.unto you prophets and wise men and scribes, and some 
of them ye shall kill and crucify, and some of them ye shall scourge in 
your synagogues, and persecute them from city to city ; that upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth — verily I say 
unto you, all these things shall come upon this generation” (Matt, 
xxiii). 

Jesus uttered the prophecy of judgment forty years before the event, 
and Josephus unconsciously wrote the history of its fulfilment a few 
years after the event. 

After the war was over, the markets of the Roman empire were 
glutted with Jewish slaves, who were often sold for the merest trifle. 
Thousands of them were sent into the mines where they perished; 
and other thousands were sent to the amphitheatres to fight with wild 
beasts, or to slay each other as gladiators. Whole troops of them 
were compelled to engage in combat and to butcher each other for the 
amusement of the Roman populace. Twelve thousand of them were 
employed in completing that marvel of Rome and of the world, the Col- 
iseum, whose stupendous ruins still attest the power and the wealth 
of the empire, and the brutality and ferocity of the people. 

The mention of the amphitheatres of Rome leads us to speak of the 

fact that these places of amusement existed in all the great cities of 
the empire for gladiatorial shows, for the :uurder of captives, for fights 
between men and all kinds of savage beasts. Thousands on thousands 
of captives and slaves, Jews, Christians and Barbarians perished in this 
miserable manner. Many of these immense buildings are still stand- 
ing — there is one at Nismes in France almost entire, a quarter of a 
mile in circumference, and seventy feet in height; and another at 
Arles still-larger, but more in ruins. Each of these would hold from 
25,000 to 30,000 spectators. There is one at Pozzuoli, just out of 
Naples, the Puteoli of the New Testament where Paul landed on his 
voyage to Rome, which was capable of holding 40,000 persons. There 
is another at Pompeii, just as it was left by the eruption of Vesnvius, 
almost as perfect .as the day it was built; thanks to its. secure. burial 
in that winding. sheet of ashes,and boiling mad. 

In all these vast amphitheatres there were games and conflicts: of 

men with men, and with wild beasts, to gratify the taste of the people 
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for blood, to familiarize them with suffering and murder, to train them 
to these things, and so make them good soldiers, indifferent to danger 
and death. 

The civilization of those days, Roman civilization, of which such 
boast was made, and is made to-day, was something very wide from 
the civilization which has grown up under the fostering care of Chris- 
tianity. It was pagan civilization; the morals and laws, the social 
and domestic life, the literature and philosophy, which might be looked 
for in connection with a religion so eminently fitted to debase and bru- 
talize the masses. Are there cruelties and wrongs and vices now in 
Christian countries? We know it; but they are not the fruits of our 
religion. Paganism was the mother, or the cordial companion and 
assistant, of these abominations of ancient civilization ; but Christianity 
rebukes and denounces all the abuses and wickednesses of modern 
civilization. Therein lies the difference between the two religions — 
the one the abettor, the other the uncompromising foe, of all wrong. 

This last remark as well as the mention of the amphitheatre at 
Pompeii, recalls the great event which marked the beginning of Titus’s 
reign; viz.: the destruction of this city and Herculaneum by the 
eruption of Vesuvius. It happened in the year of our Lord, 79, nine 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem, and the first year of the reign 
of Titus who destroyed it. 

On the twenty-third of August of the year named, at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, began the volcanic storm which overwhelmed the de- 
voted cities. A black column of smoke at first shot up to an immense 
height, followed by showers of hot ashes, and burning cinders, and 
pumice stones, till the whole atmosphere was filled with the fiery 
storm. The earth shook, and the sea was driven back from the shore. 
The people fled from their houses into the open country, binding pil- 
lows on their heads to protect them from’ the falling stones. The 
darkness was more dense than the blackest night. The younger 
Pliny — the same who wrote the famous letter to the Emperor Trajan, 
asking how he should proceed in the trial and execution of the Chris- 
tians ; and who has borne such unimpeachable testimony to the rapid 
growth and spread of Christianity as early as thé year 108 — was near 
Pompeii at the time, and with his mother was out in all this volcanic 
tempest, aud has written the only complete deseription of it. He tells 
us that the earth opened in great’seams, and sulphurous and deadly 
gases were emitted, flames burst out destroying the fugitives in great 
numbers — the earth heaving like waves of the sea, while the roar of 
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the volcano, and the cries of terror which filled the air, and the fire 
rolling out from the crater, lighting up the gloom at times with an 
awful glare, presented a scene terrible beyond the reach of language. 
For three days and nights this continued, and then the darkness slowly 
passed away, and the sun came out. During this time Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were buried, and seen no more. 

Seventeen hundred years afterward a peasant was one day digging 
in his field when his spade struck against something solid and immov- 
able. It was the marble roof of a temple —it was Pompeii! An- 
cther, living in the village of Portici, while sinking a well in his gar- 
den struck his pick-axe against the massive door of a theatre — it was 
Herculaneum ! : 

Strange and full of instruction are the revelations which have fol- 
lowed the gradual resurrection of this gay and corrupt city. It con- 
tained some 25,000 inhabitants — the amphitheatre, as it stands now, 
would hold 10,000 of these; and beside this there are two theatres 
one of which will hold 5,000 and the other 3,000 spectators. 

These facts will show something of Roman life and manners in those 
‘days. All the sacredness and sweetness of domestic seclusion and 
culture were sacrificed to out-door life —life in the street and amid 
the activities of the Forum, the amusements of the theatre, the gossip 
and dangerous associations of the baths, and gladiatorial contests and 
fights of savage beasts at the amphitheatre. 

These games were going on at the time the eruption commenced, 
and a large part of the population were assembled in this vast building. 
‘When it was exhumed the skeletons of eight lions were found, beside 
human skeletons. 

As we went down into the arena, and gazed upward over the im- 
mense slope of marble seats, and thought of the scenes of blood and 
cruelty going on upon the very spot where we stood when the fearful 
fire tempest burst so suddenly upon that great crowd of spectators ; 
and when we thought that perhaps many followers of Christ had prob- 
ably perished there martyrs to their faith, torn to pieces, it might be, 
by the very lions whose skeletons remained there; the heart went out 
in reverence toward the brave men and women who stood firmly for 
God’s truth in the face of such terrors. And we gave thanks to 
heaven that the lines of life had tallen to us in better times, in pleas- 
-anter places, when it was no longer a crime to believe in Christ. 

One thing more the opened grave of Pompeii has revealed to us, 
the sharp contrast between the social and domestic morals of Pagan- 
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ism and Christianity. These excavations are better than a thousand 
books. Every thing is illustrated to the eye — we see the people, as 
it were, in their houses and homes, in their business and amusements. 
We know how they lived, what they thought and did and said, their 
domestic and social morality. 

And it is a revelation painful enough in some respects. The pic- 
tures in the public Baths, the places of general resort, in the private 
dwellings even; the ornaments worn by the women, the signs in the 
streets, the sculptures and frescoes, the very forms of the furniture in 
some cases, show a social condition, an utter depravity of taste, a cor- 
ruption of morals, too revolting for description in words, And 
that mothers and daughters, wives and sisters, could walk the streets, 
and live in daily contact with such a foul atmosphere, is demonstrative 
proof of the shocking influence of a religion whose gods were the su- 
perlative embodiment of lust and drunkenness and all manner of vile- 
ness. It is in view of these facts that we discover a special meaning 
and emphasis in Paul’s words to Titus: “Teach young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, to be discreet, 
chaste, keepers at home,” &c. 


Is There a Heaven? 


in Joseph Cook’s “ Transcendentalism,” pages 186--187, the follow- 
ing questions are proposed for answer : 


“1. Can God prevent sin in a moral system ? 
“2. Can God prevent sin in the best moral system ? 


Then we are told to go to Andover and ask these questions, and we 
shall have them answered thus: 


“1. ‘Can God prevent sin ina moral system?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ How do 
you know?’ ‘ Because he that can create can do anything that is an 
object of power. God can do anything that does not involve self-con- 
tradiction. We must suppose that a system of living beings, all with 
free wills, might be so influenced by motives as to retain their free 
will and yet not sin. God can prevent sin in a moral system.’ 

“2. ‘Can God prevent sin in the best moral system?’ ‘No.’ 
‘How do you know?’ ‘ Because he has not prevented it.’” 


The question has often been asked, in view of all the modifications 
and ameliorations of late Orthodox teachings, “Is there a Hell?” 
There is now another question rapidly coming to the front in view of 
the recent changes in this direction —“Is there a Heaven?” And 
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certainly some things said by the Boston apostle of the New Ortho- 
doxy, and certain other of the “brethren,” are likely soon to give no 
light emphasis to the inquiry. The “remorseless logic” ot the above 
paragraphs taken from Mr. Cook’s Lectures, if pushed to its legitimate 
conclusions, render it doubtful whether in the great Hereafter there is 
any such moral and spiritual conlition, any such permanent state of 
holiness and happiness, as this word, Heaven, is commonly believed to 
stand for. But of this by-and-by. 

At present we should take it as a special favor if Mr. Cook, or An- 
dover, would point out the particulars wherein a system in which God 
cannot prevent sin, can consistently be called “ the best moral system ” 
in comparison with one in which he can prevent it. If a moral sys- 
tem with sin is better than one without, why should a Christian wish 
it changed, or pray tor, or desire, an end of sin? And if a moral sys- 
tem with sin and suffering is the best system, is this the reason why 
God has so arranged things as to ensure their endless continuance ? 
And if so, will the Monday Lecturer explain to us why God hates sin 
so intensely? Does he hate the best moral system which he is able 
to devise? And if sin is so ruinous and accursed a thing as the lec- 
tures affirm, would it not have been wiser and more merciful in God 
to have chosen a less perfect moral system, or one in which he could 
have prevented sin? And if he had done so, would it have been bet- 
ter or worse for mankind? Would it have honored or dishonored the 
Divine character and government? Doubtless to the “clear ideas ” 
of Mr. Cook these questions seem very simple and childish, but to the- 
unregenerate they seem, on the ground of his logic, to lead to confused 
and very unsatisfactory answers. 

And now let us advance another step in the development of this. 
evangelical reasoning. Mr. Cook insists, with large display of his 
loyalty to science and logic, that “law is a unit throughout the uni- 
verse,” as persistent in the future world as in this, as inexorable in its 
workings there as here. Of course then “the best moral system ” is. 
established there, for the law which prevails on earth prevails in 
heaven. Certainly, God has not set up a better moral system in this 
world than he has in the other. Earth is not more perfect than 
heaven. 

From these evangelical premises, then, we have the inevitable con- 
clusion that there is sin in heaven as well as on earth; and as sin in- 
volves suffering here, it will involve suffering there. And at this point 
we come into line with that other argument of our distinguished logi- 
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cian, viz.: that the memory, the regret and pain’ consequent upon sin 
will remain forever, and’ that even God' himself cannot prevent it, but 
will be compelled with all other beings to gaze‘upon the record forever 
and ever! 

And that there has been sin in heaven in the ages past, that Lucifer 
and his angels were tempted and fell, and that there has been even re- 
Bellion and war in that supposed holy and happy estate or place, is'a 
doctrine maintained by learned Orthodox interpreters'on the assumed 
authority of certain notable passages of the New Testament. 

1. The Fallen Angels. 2 Peter ii. 4; Jude 5,6. “For if God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell,” &¢. 
“The angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own habita- 
tion,” &c. “The sinning on the part of angels in this passage,” says 
Dr. Fronmuller in Lange’s Commentary, “can only be understood of 
the revolt of Satan and his associates.” Delitzch says on Jude 6, 
“the angels made themselves at home on earth, and exchanged the 
power belonging’to their vocation in heaven for the sake of selfish 
sensual indulgence!” Whitby says, “ these angels were primarily de- 
signed to live forever in the highest heavens, the regions of light and 
bliss,” &c. Of course we could add indefinitely to these: citations in 
proof of the Orthodox: doctrine that the Fallen Angels: were once in 
the: highest heaven,. and} enticed into temptation and:sini under the 
leadership of Satan. finally rebelled, fought with the loyal angels, and 
were cast out of heaven into hell, &c. This doetrine is supposed to 
be. confirmed by, 

2.. The Warin: Heaven.. Rev. xii. 7-9. ‘“ And there was war in 
heaven ; Michael and his angels fought: against the dragon; andthe 
dragon fought and‘ his: angels; and prevailed not; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan.” 

It.is only just to say that the most sensible Orthodox commentators 
lean to the symbolical interpretation of this passage, but still with the 
understanding that the symbolism is founded on an event of actnal 
occurrence, far back in the distant ages. For example; Barnes, though 
inclined to the symbolical view in this particular passage, insists that 
it_rests on fact; and says, “ All that we know on the subject leads..ug 
to suppose that there was a revolt among the angels; and that the re- 
bellions part were cast out of: heaven, for allusion to this is not unfre- 
quent in Scripture” ; and adds, “ It is difficult to explain: the language 
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except on that supposition, which is in itself no more improbable than 
the apostasy and rebellion of man.” Dr. Cowles adopts the same view 
.of the matter, and says that “after the great revolt” those taking part 


in it, “could not be permitted to remain in heaven.” 
Of course Mr. Cook will take no exception to this interpretation, 
because it is in perfect accord with his philosophy of Divine govern- 


ment and Jaw. And with the premises here furnished, guided by his 


“inexorable logic,” we are forced to the conclusion, that in heaven as 
on earth pride and ambition, hatred, strife, rebellion against God’s 
authority, and absolute wars and fightings have prevailed in the past; 


and so it is proved that “the best moral system” (!) is established there 
-ag well as here. This being the case, and law being a unit through. 


-out the universe, since sin and its consequences have once existed in 
-heaven, there is nothing to show that they will not always exist there ; 
for, as the Lecturer has demonstrated so conclusively, “argument 


which proves that sin has ceased, or will cease in heaven, involves 


principles which would prove that it would never begin. Tt has begun, 
and” Orthodoxy “ must adjust itself to this fact.” 
Even the Independent, which usually exhibits so much good sense 


and intelligence in the discussion of these questions, says, 


“ What holy angel, before man or angel had fallen, could have be- 
lieved it possible that the Almighty and All Holy God would ever 
. allow sin to enter his universe? How could he admit what he hated ? 


Could he, if all holy? Would he, if almighty ? 
“ But he has allowed it. It must be that he could not wisely help 


it. The presumption now is that he cannot help it to-morrow, nor 
‘next year, nor next century, and so on and on till time and eternity 
‘shall be no more. (Could the writer fix the date at which eternity 


shall be no more?) We are now utterly without suggestion or inti- 


mation, from any knowlede that we have of the character of God, that 
-~what he cannot do now he can do by-and-by.” 


Exactly ; who could have believed before the event that the 
Almighty and All Holy God would ever allow sin to enter into his 
‘Heaven? But he has allowed it. It must be then that he could not 
‘wisely help it. The presumption now is therefore that he cannot help 
it to-morrow, nor next year, nor at any time hereafter. The presump- 
‘tion is that a rebellion of angels, and of spirits now good, holy, happy 


—for Satan and the fallen angels were all this before “the great re- 


volt” —may at any time break ont in heaven again, and God be 
‘wholly unable to prevent it. For, as the Independent argues, we are 
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atterly without suggestion or intimation, from any knowledge we have 
of the character of God, that what he could not do in the past, he can 


do in the future. 


What advantage then has the future state over the present state, or 
heaven over earth? Js there « heaven in the common definition of 
‘the word — that is, a state of permanent holiness and happiness here- 


‘after? Have we any assurance that, if through Christ we are saved 


from sin and suffering, we shall continue saved eternally ?. Not it Mr. 
Cook’s philosophy and logic, and Orthodox dogmas, are to be accepted 
as the final statement of divine truth. As Dr. Hodges says in the 
Independent, “according to this doctrine there is no security of the 


permanent blessedness of the people of God. Heaven may become 
‘Hell; and Hell, Heaven.” 


The Methodist, too, echoes the argument, uow so popular among 
evangelical defenders of endless punishment; that as sin and suffering 


exist here, they may always exist. since what God does not do in time, 
‘he will not do in eternity. It declares that 


“There is not a single intimation in the Scriptures that God can do 
any more to reform sinners in the future state than He is doing in 
this; and if He cannot put an end to sin and the punishment men 


suffer for sin in this life, then it is a purely gratuitous and groundless 
assumption to say that he can do so in the future state.” 


With equal truth it can be said that there is not a single intimation 
in the Scriptures that God can do any more in the future to prevent 
a rebellion in Heaven than he has done in the past; and it is a wholly 


groundless assumption to say that there will hereafter be no Lucifer 
or Satan among the angels, who shall yield to the whisperings of am- 


bition and the lust of power, and lead angels and the redeemed into 
another war against Michael and his angels, and finally, defeated, be 
cast down into hell with all his deluded followers. Angelic souls are, 
and always will be, just as liable to sin as they were at the time of the 
first revolt, and human souls will have the same freedom of will there 
as here. And it isa purely gratuitous assumption to say that there 
will be no temptations there, because the fall of Lucifer and his com- 
panions proves that there are temptations in the heavenly estate, temp- 
tations strong enough to lead an archangel into sin. And Mr. Cook 
and his kindred logicians have proved to their own satisfaction, that 


what God permits once he will always permit, that what is consistent 
with his wisdom and goodness to-day, will be forever. Or to use 
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again the Lecturer’s pet method of stating the case, borrowed from 
Archbishop Whately,— Argument which.proves that temptation and 
sin in heaven will ever cease, involves principles which prove that it. 
never would have begun. It has begun, and those who are longingly 
looking to heaven as a state of endless holiness aud peace, security 
and happiness, must adjust their hopes to this stubborn fact. 

And that the saved and sanctified in the Intermediate State, at. 
least, are in a “shaky” condition, in danger of falling into sin and 
fellowing some new Lucifer, is admitted by our friend, Prof. Townsend, 
in his last book, for he frankly says that “the sight and knowledge” 
of Hell in Hades and its torments “ may be one of the mighty motive- 
securities which are to keep Paradise-Hades loyal, safe and pure.” 
And even President Woolsey declares that “endless punishment may 
be necessary in the future. state,” that the saints may “fear, and be 
restrained from sin.” Jntermediate State, pp. 147-149. 


Religious World. 


Wir all the “scientific” improvements recently made in the Or- 
thodox creed by our friend Cook, there are some of his contemporaries. 
who, refusing to accept his modifications, still cling to the old unshorn 
Calvinism of a century ago. Dr. Shedd, who, in his extensive and 
laborious investigations into the “History of Doctrines,” could find 
only one Universalist in the Ancient Church, has the following tid-bit 
on Original Sin in his recently published “Theological Essays ” : 


“Every child of Adam fell from God, in Adam, and together with 
Adam, and, therefore, is justly chargeable with all that Adam is. 
chargeable with, and precisely on the same ground, namely, on the 

ound that his fall was not necessitated, but self-determined. . . . 
If [Adam] fell freely, so did his. posterity — yet not one after another, 
and each by himself— but altogether and all at once, in that first. 


transgression.” 


If this be a true statement of the Divine method of dealing with the 
posterity of Adam, why does not Dr. Shedd advocate, as a reform in 
our penal legislation, the hanging of the children of murderers, and 
the imprisonment ot the posterity of thieves, &c.?. If the posterity of 
Adam are “justly chargeable. with: all that Adam. is chargeable. with,” 
and therefore are justly damned ‘with him; then..the children of ‘the 
murderer are justly chargeable with his crime, and ought to be hanged 


with him. 
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— We learn from the Independent, to which we are often indebted 
for like information, that the United Presbyterian Chureh of Scotland 
finds itself compelled to yield to the demands of theological growth 
‘among its members; and adopts a “ Declaration” which abandons the 
‘old dogma ot foreordination of men and angels to eternal death, and 
affirms “the love of God to all mankind, and the gift of his Son to be 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world, and the free offer of 
salvation to men without distinction ”— that » the doctrine of Divine 
‘decrees including the doctrine of election is held'in harmony with the 
truth that ‘God will have all men to be saved.’ and has provided a 
salvation sufficient for all” —and that the doctrine of total depravity 
is not inconsistent with moral responsibility and the strivings of the 
Spirit ; or in other words that total depravity is not total depravity — 
and that “the Church does not require a belief that any who die in 
infancy are lost” —and even that “liberty of opinion is allowed on 
such points as the six days in the Mosaic account of Creation.” So 
the conflict widens, and the “old forts” are abandoned for a new line 
of defence. But where is the ghost of Calvin? Are there no mediums 


in Scotland that we do not hear from him ? 


— In a notice in the Methodist Quarterly of Prof. Whitney’s “ Life 
-and Growth of Language,” Dr. Whedon has the following paragraph, 
which, we think, will have interest and information enough for some 
-of our readers to compensate for the room it occupies: 


“The most interesting word, etymologically, in our language, as we 
‘think, is alphabet. The tyro in Greek knows that it is identical with 
the first two letters of the Greek alphabet, alpha and beta. It he be 
also a tyro in Hebrew, he also knows that the two Greek letters are 
‘identical with the first two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, aleph and 
beth, which signify ox and house ; the objects of which the letters are 
an abridged picture. And so the next two Greek letters in row, 
delta and gamma, are the Hebrew daleth and gimel, that is, door and 
camel. And the Greeks confessed that they derived their letters from 
Cadmus, that is, the Hast. They also said that the alphabet was Phe- 
nician, that is, Hebrew; for the Phenician language was Hebrew. 
The tyro also perceives that each name of a letter begins with that 
letter in its spelling. Daleth is the first letter of the word door. And 
so through the alphabet, each visible letter is an abbreviated picture 
-of an object of whose name that letter is the initial element. And if 
the tyro has a smatter of hieroglyphic lore he knows that such is also 
the Egyptian method. The hieroglyphic is a brief picture of an 
‘object beginning with it. So that the Hebrew alphabet is the appro- 
priation of the Egyptian method to the Hebrew language by some 
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Egyptian-Hebrew man. Moreover, linguists remark that the objects 
of the Hebrew alphabet are selected from pastoral and not from city’ 
life. Gesenius also says that they are in strictly Hebrew rather than. 
Syriac words. What Egyptian-Hebrew shepherd, now, do we know 
in history who lived at the right age to be the author of this inven- 
tion? The answer is, Moses in the land of Midian.” 


—The April Bibliotheca Sacra gives a condensed statement of 
Rothe’s views on Dogmatics, Revelation and Scripture, as set forth in 
his Zur Dogmatik. The freedom with which the last two items are. 
treated, especially as regards the question of “ Inspiration ” — is a wide 
departure from the Orthodox doctrine, and from the traditions of the. 
Andover Review. It furnishes an antidote however in the article on 
“The Extent of Inspiration,” by Prof. Gould of Newton Theological 
Institution. Art. I{I. on “ Christ’s Words on the Duration of Future 
Punishment ” is in “ the old, old fashion,” though useful for its refer-. 
ences. The Methodist Quarterly has two well written articles on the 
“ Chinese Problem” and the “ Problem of American Politics.” The: 
last should be read of all interested in the future of our country. Dr. 
Whedou’s department is always instructive and in every way excellent.. 


— Mr. Davids in his book on Buddhism says that “to trace all the 
developments of Buddhism, from its rise in India in the fifth century 
B. C., through its various fortunes there, and its progress in the coun- 
tries to which it spread, down to the present time, would be to write 
the history of nearly half the human race during the greater part of 
that period within which anything worthy of the name of history is. 
possible at all.” Perhaps the following will furnish some justification: 
of the statement : 


Parsees 150,000: 

Sikhs 1,200,000; 

Jews 7,000,000, about 12 per cent. of the total; 
Greek Catholics 75,000,000, “ 6 si ; 

Roman Catholics 152,000,000, “ 12 

Other Christians 100,000,000, 8 

Hindus 160,000,000, 13 

Mohammedans 155,000,000, 12 1-2 

Buddhists 500,000,000, 40 

Not included in the above 100,000,000, 8 


Total 1,250,000,000. 


— It is a curious illustration of the narrowness and blindness of 
creed worshippers, that our American theologians and religious editors 
have so suddenly discovered that Canon Farrar, as the author of 
“ Eternal Hope,” is by no means a scholar, nor a reliable critic ; 
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though, as the author of a “ Life of Christ,” they could scarcely find 

adjectives enough to express their admiration of his learning, accuracy 

and diligence as a student and interpreter of the New Testament. 

When they regarded him as a believer in endless punishment, he was- 

a distinguished scholar; but now that he discards that theological 

abomination, and leans strongly to Universalism, he is only a rhetori-- 
cian. Poor Orthodoxy! assailed from without and within, losing 

strength and popularity every day, no wonder that it loses temper also,. 
and frets and scolds, and denies to-day what it affirmed yesterday. 


— The largest foreign field of the English Church Missionary So-- 
ciety is in India, where it has 73 stations, 120 European missionaries, . 
95 native clergy, 2,400 native teachers, 1,070 schools, 43,000 scholars, 
78,000 native Christians. Last year there were 1,230 adult baptisms... 
The work, which absorbs nearly half of the Society’s large income, is 
carried on in twelve or fourteen different languages. : 


— Five of the nine members of the present Republican Ministry in 
France are Protestants. The fact is a remarkable one, and quite un- 
precedented in French history. But it would hardly be safe to pre- 
dict from it the full establishment of religious liberty in France. Even. 
after their great victory over the clergy and the Marshal it is not cer-- 
tain that the Republicans would venture on so bold a step. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


[All books noticed under this head may be obtained of the Publishing House at the 
lowest prices. ] 


1. The Old Forts Taken: Five Lectures on Endless Punishment and the Future~ 
Life. By A. A. Miner, D.D. Universalist Publishing House. 50cts. 

Dr. Miner has done good service to our Church, and to the cause- 
of Truth, in giving these lectures to the public. They show the 
growth of ideas and beliefs among the so-called evangelical sects, and. 
the amazing change which has been wrought, within a few years, in: 
the matter and method of their doctrinal teaching and Scriptural in- 
terpretation. 

The title itself is a revelation of the revolution which has taken- 
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place. A half century since, or more. the Orthodox churches had no 
occasion for forts; they possessed the country, and passed everywhere 
unchallenged. They had no occasion for defence, but attacked and 
denounced any who disputed the dogmas of endless punishment, origi- 
nal-sin, total depravity, &c. We were the parties in those days who 
meeded forts, and were compelled to defend ourselves. But, as Na- 
poleon said, “we have changed all that.” Years went by, and we 
took the open field, and little by little the enemy was driven from the 
position of attack to one of defence, and at last was well satisfied if 
able to hold the forts he had builded. 

Then it came our turn to attack. and re-enforced by some of the 
ablest soldiers from the Orthodox military schools, who had come to 
appreciate the justice and righteousness of our cause, we have, as the 
title of this book indicates, carried the strongest of their old forts; 
and lately they have been diligently at work with such leaders and 
engineers as they could find, in building new forts. They have sub- 
stantially, as Dr. Miner has so well shown, abandoned the first line of 
fortification, and fallen back on the second. But, as he has also shown 
— and this is one of the best of his chapters —the new forts are as 
indefensible as the old; and challenged alike by Logic and Love, if 
not surrendered, they must at last be crumbled into wreck under the 
fire of Truth’s heavy artillery. 

In the fourth lecture we have a compact and excellent summary of 
an argument which with us has always seemed one of the weightiest 
— If endless punishment be true, why did God conceal it from the 
world for four thousand years? It is generally admitted now, that the 
doctrine is not taught in the Old Testament; but if true, and exerting 
the restraining moral influence claimed for it, can any deceut reason 
be given for not revealing it on the morning of creation? And yet, 
instead of this we have forty centuries of silence, and then, according 
to Henry Ward Beecher, Christ announces it as a part of the Gospel, 
or Good Tidings! The author makes a strong point here, and shows 
that such a position must eventually be abandoned as utterly indefensi- 
ble, and a blasphemy against the Divine Justice and Goodness. 

Dr. Miner’s style and method of argument are too familiar to our 
readers to require comment. This book is an admirable example of 
these. His sentences are weighted with thought, clothed in clear and 
compact language, every argument going straight to the mark without 
any waste words. We sincerely hope that our people will see that 
the circulation of this work is not confined to our ranks. It is pre- 
cisely what is needed among the intelligent classes in all churches ; 
men and women whose attention will be fixed by such presentation 
of ‘the actual status of the questions now at issue, and who will see 
how utterly impossible it is to maintain the dogma of endless punish- 
ment on any line of defence, old or new. 

Let us add too, with emphasis, that this book should be in the 
hands of all our young people, and teachers of Bible Classes. Asa 
rule they are none too well informed in regard to doctrinal matters, 
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and need exaetly the kind of knowledge and instruction contained in 
its pages. It is small, and its condensed and attractive statements 
will interest and hold them to the end; and having finished they will 
be better fitted to answer the questions which in these days all intelli- 
gent boys and girls are asking. 

The chapter on “ What Universalism has to say of the Future Life,” 
seems ‘to us the ablest presentation of the case from that side which has 

et been made. We should like to see a thorough examination, 

whether Orthodox or Universalist, of its arguments — not words, not 
mere talk about the moral effect of such belief — but a calm, philosophi- 
cal, logical and Scriptural examination of the positions taken, and such 
proof a as may be found that they are not tenable. 

The book is beautifully gotten up —16mo, 144 pages, printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and very tastefully bound — at the very low en 
of 50cts. 


2. The Letters of Caius Plinius Caecilius Secundus. The Translation of Melmoth 
revised and corrected with Additional Notes and a short Memoir, by Rev. F. C. T. 
Bosanquet. Bohn’s Edition. 


Among the first books of our early reading was this volume of the 
younger Pliny’s Letters ; and we well remember the pleasure derived 
from it, and the help it gave us in framing the historical argument 
contained in the work on “ Christianity against Infidelity.” It is a 
pleasant thing to get back over the seventeen centuries which separate 
us from Pliny, Tacitus, Trajan and their contemporaries, and walk 
into the streets, the Forum, the law courts, the social assemblies, lit- 
erary circles and homes of imperial Rome; and learn how they lived, 
what they thought, read, and talked about, what were their laws, cus- 
toms and doings —and especially what they thought and said about 
the Christians who were then beginning to attract the attention both 
of the government and the populace. All this Pliny’s familiar and 
gossiping epistles, together with those written to the emperor and 
others on government business, enable us to do. The account, too, 
given in his letters to Tacitus, of the great eruption of Vesuvius in 
A. D. 79, which destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is a lively pic- 
ture of the terrible scene in which his uncle, Pliny the Elder, lost his 
life, and himself and mother came near losing theirs. 

As regards his famous letter to Trajan, and the Emperor’s answer, 
respecting the punishment of Christians, a few words may be in place. 
After filling many other offices, he was, about A. D. 103, appointed 
governor of Bithynia by the Emperor Trajan, who seems to have 
thought very highly of him. Bithynia was a Roman province in Asia 
Minor, north of ‘Galatia and Phrygia, and bordering on the Euxine, 
or Black Sea; and it would seem from Pliny’s letter to Trajan that 
large numbers of the population had become Christians. The law 
which made the introduction of any new or foreign religion, without 
the permission of the government, a capital crime, , exposed the Chris- 
tians to death. ‘whenever ‘trom personal spite, or the wish to appro- 


° 
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priate their goods, an informer (N. T. duBodos) gave notice of the fact 
to the magistrate. However much the magistrate or governor might 
be disposed personally to pass over such matters, he was obliged by 
the law to take notice of the accusation, examine the accused, and if 
found guilty, to punish him. 

The surprising fact of Pliny’s letter is his statement of ‘the wide 
spread of Christianity in his province, the immense number of con- 
verts at this early period, less than forty years after the death of 
Paul. “Great numbers,” says Pliny, “of all ranks and ages, and of 
both sexes, are involved in the danger of these prosecutions”; and he 
says that even the Pagan temples were “almost deserted,” “the sacred 
rites neglected,” and the victims for sacrifice without purchasers ! 
And all this in the distant province of Bithynia, while some of the ac- 
cused said they had renounced Christ twenty years before. Surely 
this testimony of the Pagan governor brings us historically close 
enough to apostolic times — within twenty years of Paul, and within 
four or five years of John! 


8. Keramos and Other Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Houghton, Os- 
good & Co. $1.25. 


Keramos shows how the commonest and homeliest things reveal 
visions of heauty to the true poet; and how labor in its humblest 
forms becomes glorified, when the laborer puts himself into his work, 
and makes it minister not only to his own physical needs, but to the 
higher uses of teaching and elevating himself and others. What les- 
sons of wisdom, what charming pictures from nature and art, spring 
into view from the rude Potter’s Wheel, under the magic touch of the 
inspired seer — city and village, factory and furnace, columns of smoke 
by day and pillars of flame by night, mountain and valley, river and 
seashore, palace and hovel, all passing before his vision like a grand 
panorama. 

In addition to “ Keramos” we have here all Mr. Longfellow has 
written since 1875, embracing some of his best poems. We can only 
mention “The Two Rivers” as specially beautiful, “The Leap of 
Roushan Bay,” “ A Dutch Picture,” “Castles in Spain,” the “ Son- 
nets” of Michael Angelo, and the Translations from Virgil and Ovid, 
which last take us back to the old Latin School on School St., when 
we used to scan “ Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi.” 


4. Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Francis Winthrop Palfrey. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


We knew something of Gen. Bartlett before this volume appeared, 


and we took it up intending to run over its pages hastily, in order to 
give the reader some knowledge of its contents; but we soon found 
this would not satisfy, and so settled down to a steady reading, which 
has left with us a memory of the man that will not soon fade out. As 


a soldier, a patriot, an orator, and above all as a Man, acting from the 
highest level of principle, we have not had many among us who were 
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his equals; not many who, passing away at his early age, have left 
behind a record so honorable, so likely to inspire young men with w 
noble ambition. He was an American Bayard, sans peur, et sans rep-- 
roche, and had in his make up a sort of knightly, chivalrous spirit, a 
courage and courtesy, which at once won upon all who had intercourse 
with him. 

His conduct in that terrible slaughter at Ball’s Bluff, his bravery 
and imperturbable coolness in the tace of that deadly fire before which 
went down men and officers like grass before the scythe, he showed 
his qualities as a soldier, his capacity for command, his resources in 
emergencies ; and after reading of this we do not wonder that, enter- 
ing the army at the age of twenty as captain, he left it at twenty-four 
a major-general, shattered and crippled enough to give him ample title 
to the gratitude of his country and the honor of the world. 

He was perfectly unselfish, always thoughtful of the comfort, and 
safety of his men rather than his own; ready himself to face any 
peril, but never uselessly exposing them to danger; sharing in all 
their fatigues and deprivations ; thorough in his drill, but imposing no 
unnecessary burdens; always looking after the sick and wounded, 
even when the duty took from his own much needed sleep and rest. 
Of course he was loved by all the soldiers of his command, who 
were always ready to follow whenever and wherever he was to lead. 
It was the moral and religious spirit of the man, his loyalty to duty, 
his quick sense of honor, his incorruptible patriotism, his faith in God, 
which inspired them and all who knew him with profound respect and 
confidence. And when we read of all he gave up, and all he suffered, 
all he accomplished, and all he was, we marvel that such a character 
could have been built up when only twenty-four years of age. 

We sincerely hope that the young men of our country may read 
this book, and study the man as one worthy of their love and emula- 
tion. If we had thousands such we should have hope of our country, 
that it might be delivered out of its present slough of moral, political 
and business dishonor and corruption. 


5. Studies in the Creative Week. By George D. Boardman. D. Appleton & Co. 


A curious compound of poetry, science and theology, of fact and fic- 
tion, of sound’ principles and false deductions; and yet the book is in- 
tellectually stimulating, and on some points rich in pleasing informa- 
tion. The author, who is a minister of Philadelphia, is evidently a 
student, and well read up on the subjects discussed, and indulges in. 
some freedom of criticism. He does not believe that Moses was the 
author of the “ Creation Record”; its date reaches beyond him, and 
may have been hy Adam himself, and was incorporated by Moses into 
the Book of Genesis, thus giving us “a magnificent specimen of 
Mosaic work.” Whoever was the author “the Record is a divinely 
inspired vision, wherein the beholder was vouchsafed a glimpse of the 
creative process, as though unfolded in a series of unrolling sections. 


of a Divine Panorama.” 
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The main object of the lecturer is to unfold the “ Moral Meaning” 
infolded in the “ Creation Archive”; and it is here where his imagina- 


tion and rhetoric run wild, and he mixes things natural and spiritual, 
and extorts from the record lessons and revelations, suggestions and 
prophecies, which alike surprise and confound both the scientific and 
the unscientific reader. The various difficulties and objections pre- 
senting themselves are set aside by the oft repeated assurance ‘that 


“the language is not scientific, but optical; not philosophical, but pic- 


torial ; not literal, but scenic; yet when philosophically and morally 
interpreted profoundly true.” 


6. Eternal Hope: Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, Nov. and Dec., 


1877. By the Rev, Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F. R. S., Canon of Westminster, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. E. P. Duttou & Co. New York. $1.00, 


“ Eternal Hope ” is a volume showing both the diligence of the Bib- 
lical scholar, and the quick sensibilities of the Christian. And we 
cannot but contrast the intense earnestness and sympathy with which 
Canon Farrar touches the question of endless sin and torment, with 
the heartless discussion of the subject by Joseph Cook. No more 
pointed illustration can be found of the difference between the theo- 
logian and the Christian, between the love of a creed and the love of 
Humanity. Nothing of late has made so deep an impression upon us 
as the sharp antagonism ot this Christian preacher in Westminster 
Abbey, welcoming the least gleam of “hope” that the poor, suffering, 
sinful and ruined souls around him might some time be lifted up to a 
better, holier and happier estate; and the Orthodox ministers in 
Tremont Temple welcoming, with noisy applause, what seemed to 
them positive demonstration that these miserable wrecks would be 
given over to the devil world without end! 

It is this thorough Christian earnestness, this large love of humanity, 
this intense sympathy and helpfulness toward the sinful and lost, that 
makes one of the marked features of these sermons; and shows how 
thoroughly the really regenerate heart is in fellowship with the heart 
of Christ, and. with him yearns for the recovery of the poor prodigals, 
repeating always the prayer of mercy breathed for his murderers 
amid the agonies of the cross. Whatever the bigots may think of 
Canon Farrar’s belief, they cannot question his sincerity. Whatever 
his critics may say of arguments, they must respect his truly Christ-like 
spirit. And whatever may be said ot his tender sympathy for the sin- 
ner, there can be no doubt of his hearty abhorrence of sin. And it 
is this last, his intense antagonisin to sin. and its ruinous effects on 
man, that helps him to realize God’s hatred of it for the same reason, 
and thence to hope and believe that sometime he will make an énd of 
it, and deliver his children from its hateful bondage. 

Let any man read the sermon entitled, “Is Life worth Living?” 
and he cannot but honor and love the preacher, and through him come 
into closer sympathy with his suffering fellow-1nen — the poor and ig- 
norant, the weary toilers, the outcasts, the degraded and beastly, the 
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perishing and: criminal classes. How entirely the Christian teacher 
enters into the fellowship of: their suffering; how he comes in-among 


them, and tries to put himself in their places, and feel for them, and 
help them. What words of friendly pity and sincerest sympathy he 


speaks to them; with what sweet. charity he regards their faults, and 
rebukes their sins ; how hopeful his words, how inspiring his exhorta- 
tions to noble endeavor. It must have: been a sight worth seeing, 
those great gatherings of the poor, the abandoned, the tempted and 


sorrowful in Westminster Abbey, amid the tombs and monuments of 


the good and great, to listen to this bearer of good tidings from their 
God-and Father. And what a touch of thoughtful compassion and 
tenderness, when he said to some of the work people who had no 
seats — “many of you, I regret to see, are standing; and I am relue- 


tant to trespass too long on your attention.” It recalls the words of 


Jesus when he fed the weary and hungry crowd who followed him, 
and “commanded his disciples to make all sit down upon the green 
grass.” ; ; 

This kind of preaching and labor among the working and suffering 


classes of London will do ten fold more to stay their increasing drift 
into atheism and beastliness, than all the arguments and: threats of 
damnation from a hundred Orthodox pulpits. In fact Dr. Farrar hes 
discovered, what all along for years we have affirmed, that the doc- 
trine of endless torment has made more infidels than all other causes 


combined. 


7. A:Year Worth Living: A Story. of a Place and vf a People one cannot afford 
not to know. By Rev. William Baker, author of ‘‘ Mose Evans,’ &c. Lee.& Shepard. 
$1.60. , 


We read “Mose Evans” with the feeling that. it: was at a.great 
height above the ordinary popular novel ; and the actors in the story 
were so marked in character, and the story itself had such an inspira- 
tion of courage and endeavor about it, that we have remembered it 
until now. But.this present venture, with its affected title, is not to 
be compared with that. It is simply a love story, whose only value 
is in a lively description of certain phases.of Southern life and society 
before the war; and we think one might afford without loss “not to 
know” the people described. 


8. The Intermediate World. By L. F. Townsend, D.D., author of “ Credo,’’ “‘ Lost 
Forever,’ &c. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


Unlike some of his previous books this is written in a serious and 
kindly spirit, and in a style less fippant and smart, less ambitious of 
rhetorical. flourishes, though not: without an occasional flight among 
the. superlatives. But we confess our inability to discover a motive 
for writing the work. The author. says in his Introduction that he 
shall confine his study to the state of the dead “in: the interim between 
the Resurrection, and the, Judgment.” His. Gehenna-Hades does not 
soften: the. horrors. of; the: common. Orthodex doctrine of: endless tor- 
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ment; it has no element of purification, nor help, nor hope in it. 
The Catholic Purgatory is infinitely more Christian, for that has some 
promise of better things, but this is only the vestibule to a Hell worse 
than itself. He regards the intermediate state as a temporary condi- 
tion, and yet devotes half the book to proving that it is“a world of 
fixedness” —in other words that the endless happiness or misery of 
its inhabitants is determined by their moral condition on entering it. 
This intermediate state, of itself, seems to be to the saints a pleasant 
land where they have a happy time before going to Heaven, much as 
a newly married couple take a trip to Europe before settling down to 
housekeeping; while to the sinners it is a house of detention. a kind 
of jail where they are temporarily confined before going to the state 
prison for life, and where they get a foretaste of the horrors of hell. 

To be sure Christ went down into this Underworld and preached to 
the “spirits in prison,” though he knew that they would not listen to 
his message; but by this cunning device their “deep damnation ” 
would be justified before the universe. Dr. Townsend says that “ every 
Auman being shall hear the Gospel before the day of Judgment, and 
have ample opportunities tor embracing or rejecting it”; but at the 
same time contends that “the conditions of the dead in the Interme- 
diate World are unalterably fixed,” and therefore that it “ will be surely 
and inevitably rejected by every soul in Gehenna-Hades!” Is it worth 
while to waste ink in commenting upon such nonsense ? 

The anguish and suffering of the damned in the underworld jail are 
not, the author tells us, to be counted as “judicial punishments,” but 
“ constitutional and consequential suffering,” which however “ sorrow- 
fully prefigure the gloom of a later and a judicial retribution.” But it 
is only “after the resurrectioif, and the re-embodiment, and the judg- 
ment” that rewards and punishments commence, and then, “ for the 
first time in human history, will Begin the judicial afflictions of the 
unrighteous ! ” 

We have only space left to express our regret that Prof. Towns- 
end should follow Mr. Cook in strengthening the atheistic argu- 
ment from present evil. for the sake of proving that it is endless. The 
atheist believes there is no God, and that, so far as the individual is 
concerned, evil and suffering come to an end at death; the Christian 
Professor believes there 7s a God, and that he deliberately ordains that 
evil and suffering shall never come to an end! 


9. Concessions of “ Liberalists’’ to Orthodoxy. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 
Boston: 1D). Lothrop & Co. 


This volume has very little value of any kind. It is a hasty com- 
pilation, from a narrow range of authors, whose opinions are not re- 
viewed with any thoroughness nor used with much intelligence or can- 
dor. The Monthly Religious Magazine supplies more than half his 
material. The Christian Examiner furnishes a good part of the re- 
mainder. The extracts are uniformly long, not, apparently, for the 
-purpose of allowing the author quoted to present his full thought, but 
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to fill space. The fairness of the method adopted may be seei in the 
fact, that the conservative Unitarians are quoted against the radical 
Unitarians, and the radicals against the conservatives; that the well 
known and fully avowed —nay, urgently emphasized — views of 
prominent “liberalists,” concerning Christ and the Scriptures, are 
— as “ concessions”; and that the criticisms of Drs. Channing, 

ewy, Hedge and other Unitarians, on Universalism, are arrayed as 
“Concessions of Liberalists” to the truth of eternal punishment! Any- 
thing further from the true spirit of judicial investigation could not 
well be imagined. It is, of course, a matter of no consequence to Dr. 
Peabody what O. B. Frothingham concedes; nor does Mr. Weiss 
waste a thought on what Dr. Ellis concedes. They are all “liberal- 
ists”: so are Dr. Dorchester and Dr. Van Dyke “ orthodox.” But it 
would be ridiculous as well as untair. to quote Dr. Dorchester’s Ar- 
minian opinions as a measure of Dr. Van Dyke’s Calvinism. Equally 
absurd is it to quote Dr. Hedge’s elaborate protest against Universalism, 
made in 1859, as evidence of the concessions of believers in universal 
salvation to the truth of the Orthodox dogma of endless punishment. 
The two things have no reciprocal relation, as Dr. Dorchester must 
know. 

What value the book might have had, either for controversy or for 
reference, is annulled by its extemporized, scrap-book character, and 
its illegitimate: method. It is humiliating to reflect that a man of 
ability and of some standing in his church, is capable ot such a piece 
of work in this age and in this enlightened corner of Christendom. — It 
is not of very great consequence what “ Liberalists” concede to Or- 
thodoxy, or what Orthodoxy concedes to Liberalism. ‘The truth, and 
the whole truth, will out at length, do, or refuse to do, what we will. 
But it is of first importance that we should all tell the truth about 
each other so far as we feel called on to tell anything. Or, what is 
the same thing, that we should avoid telling wiat is true in such a 
manner as to convey what is false. A. 


10. Memorial and Biographical Sketches. By James I'reeman Clarke. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. $2. 


We thank Dr. Clarke for this welcome collection of his sketches of 
eminent public men. ‘The perusal of them has afforded us a profitable 
pleasure. We should count any book valuable if it contained only one 
article the equal in interest and instruction of the first in this collec- 
tion. We all know the story, and honor the name, of John Albion 
Andrew, the great war Governor of Massachusetts ; but this sketch of 
the Man, as well as the Governor, of his character, principles, motives, 
affections, charities; his generous sympathy for the poor, and friend- 
less and wronged, his Christian faith and piety, his independence of 
sect and party in following the call of duty, his loyalty to truth how- 
ever unpopular —all this Dr. Clarke brings out in a way to fix his 
portrait forever in the memory of the reader. And we pity the man 
who can read these sixty pages of memorial without being inspired 
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with a higher ideal of life, and stirred to more earnest endeavor to- 
ward the possibilities to which a noble soul may attain. There is only 
one incident. in his life that we would forget. 

We owe Dr. Clarke thanks also in helping to correct our judgment, 
and doubtless that of many others, in regard to Gen. William Hull, 
whose surrender at Detroit, in 1812, gave such a shock to the country. 
We well remember when a boy, years afterward, what indignation we 
felt toward him for what seemed to us either cowardice or incapacity, 
ignorant as we then were of his Revolutionary record for courage and 
military ability; and we are glad that his grandson has so loyally 
done justice to his character and services, and given us such a pleasing 
picture of the last years of his life. We are thankful to any man who 
will correct our errors of opinioa and judgment, and give us good rea- 
son for loving and honoring one to whom we have iguorantly done in- 
justice. The paper on Jean Jacques Rousseau will probably do a like 
service for others, who have seen only the evil side of this strange 


ee 

e have not space to speak of the sketches of Sumner, Samuel G. 

Howe, Prentice, Breckenridge, &c., nor of the papers on Washington 

_ and Shakespeare, but the reader will find them full of pleasant and 
thoughtful sayings, and anecdotes with a moral. The volume will be 

a welcome companion for the summer tourist, and a wise and helpful 

teacher for the young man. 


BOOK NOTES. 


- The Historical Student’s Manual. By Alfred Waites. Lee& Shepard. 75cts. [A 
large amount of useful information, arranged in compact form, and so printed as to 
easily memorized. ] 


Collection of Foreign Authors. No. 8. Madame Gosgelin. From. the French of 
Louis Ulbach. D. Appleton & Co. 60cts. 


A Layman’s Thoughts on Preaching. 10cts. [This is a reprint of the excellent arti- 
cles recently published in the Christian Union, and well worthy the attention of Preach- 
ers. Audi alteram partem | 


Seola, Lee & Shepard. $1.00. A Fan'asy founded on the literal interpretation of 
Genesis vi. 2: ‘‘Sons.of God and daughters of men,” 


The Reading Club. and Handy Speaker. Being. Selections. in Prose and Poetry, 
Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic and Dramatic, for Reading and Recitations.. 
By George M. Baker. No.5. Lee and Shepard. 50cts. 


The Fall of Damascus. An Historical Novel. By Charles Wells Russell. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50. 


We see that Rev. J. A. Seitz is engaged upon a somewhat voluminous: work on the 
“ History, Philasophy and Doctrine of Universalism.” It is to consist of tive octave 
volumes — Vol. I.. Cosmos; II. Creeds; IH. Commentary; IV. The Light. of the 
Churches; V. The Universalist Church. The first volume will appear during the 
resent ‘vear, and will treat of Universalism, The Unknown, The Beginning, Evil, Sin 
eath;, The, Descent, and,Progress, of. Man, Means of Culture, Revelation, Law an 
Providence, ‘The Permanence of the Divine Government, and Laws Temporal and 
Spiritual. Those of our readers wishing further information will address the author, 


way, Maine... 
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ArticLE XXIII. 


Biographical Sketches. 
VL HOSEA BALLOU 24. 


Two things perpetually surprise us in respect to biographi- 
eal literature: the first is, that so many get into print in 
* Lives,” who have no claim to be so signalized ; the second is, 
that so many fail of such commemoration who so eminently 
deserve it. 

Of this latter class, the subject of this paper is a conspicuous 
example. Two “Sketches” of him have appeared: one, of 
fifteen pages, in this periodical, soon after his death ; the other, 
somewhat later, of a little more than four pages, in another of 
our publications. But excepting these brief notices, though 
‘more than seventeen years have elapsed since he bodily left us, 
no memorial has in any way told of what he was, or of the 
hold he had on the affectionate homage of our whole Church ; 
and there seems, alas! now as little promise of such a “ Life” 
of him as should be written, as there was the day after his de- 
-eease. One reason for this may be, that it is so difficult to do 
anything like justice to a man of so peculiar a type, and that 
‘those who knew him sufficiently to warrant the attempt have 
alike shrank from it. But the chief reason, doubtless, is that, 
‘on account of which year after year has been permitted to pass 
without any movement to gather up his writings in some fitting 
‘and permanent form,— viz., the fear that the publication might 
not “pay.” Let us hope that ere long this reason will cease 
‘to assert itself, and that then some competent hand will be 
found to write his “ Life,” and reverently to collect and edit — 
‘his ** Works.” It is greatly to our shame that this is yet to 
be done. In any other considerable branch of the Church, one 
‘at all approaching him in gifts, or power, or whose productions 
would in-any degree compare with his in breadth of learning, 
‘or in their wide range of profound and masterly philosophical 
‘and Christian thought, would, equally because of love and 
\pride, have commanded such a labor long ago. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XV 
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As a humble contribution towards a commemoration which 
is thus, I trust, at an early day, to be more worthily made, I 
have brought together such materials as I could find, and, 
combining them with my own recollections, have put them into 
this sketch. Iam sensible how far my theme is beyond me. 
Never have I approached any work with such a consciousness 
of incompetence for it. But writing out of a memory which 
treasures the friendship of the man of whom I write as one of 
the choicest blessings of my life, and out of a heart full of ten- 
der and filial regard, I have tried to do what I could. Wish- 
ing that 1 could have done more, I shall nevertheless be con-. 
tent if what I have written shall help any reader to understand. 
the true nobility of his nature, the character of his work, and 
his abiding influence on our denominational life and activities. 


Hosra Batov, 2d -- grandson of the senior Hosea’s eldest 
brother — was born in Guilford, Vt., Oct. 18,1796; but the 
family soon removed to the neighboring town of Halifax, where. 
his boyhood was spent. At the time of his birth, Father 
Ballou had been preaching about five years, and had already 
attracted much attention, giving promise of his future great- 
ness. The name of the rising young preacher was, therefore, 
bestowed upon the child, who was to live to make the name of 
Hosra BALLOv, in some respects, even more illustrious than 
his senior, and to work by his side, his friend and counsellor, 
—in much of his labor, his colleague, for many years. 

Concerning Dr. Ballou’s early life, little information is at-. 
tainable. Ail that can be definitely learned is, that he was 
sent to the district school when four years old, and that, from 
that time till he was fourteen, he attended the same schoolk 
about three months each winter, and a briefer time in summer, 
meanwhile, after he became old enough, helping as he could 
on the farm. At fifteen (1811) he taught a winter school in 
Marlboro’, Vt. The next winter he taught in another part of 
the same town, and the winter following (1818) in a village 
not far distant, on Green River. _He was very early marked 
by a love of study, as is indicated’ by his precocious entrance. 
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upon the work of teaching. Fora while, he recited Latin 
under the instruction of Rev. Mr. Wood, the minister of the- 
town. He devoted his evenings to this pursuit, and — his som: 
informs me — was accustomed to put bits of tobacco into his: 
mouth, that he might be kept awake after the labors of the: 
day, so acquiring a habit which, much to his regret we cannot: 
doubt, went with him, though giving little outward sign of it- 
self, to the end of his life. He subsequently attended a schook: 
‘at Halifax Centre, securing a partial preparation for college ;. 
but for some reason which does not appear, the idea of a col-- 
legiate course was abandoned. Still later he went to Ports 
mouth, N. H., where his “ uncle” —as he always called the- 
elder Hosea — was pastor, teaching school one winter, andi 
probably pursuing his studies under his uncle’s direction. 

The community in which he was reared was mainly Baptist,, 
and early in their married life both h's parents became mem-- 
bers of the Baptist Church. Amidst the influences thus de- 
termined, therefore, his first religious impressions were re-- 
ceived, and he is said even to have been, at an early age, the: 
subject of a “revival.” Any impressions thus made, however,, 
must have been short-lived. He was a Universalist, there is: 
good reason to believe, in his sixteenth or seventeenth year ;. 
and his son is certain that he began to preach at nineteen.. 
His first sermon was given in Munroe, Mass., in a schoolhouse- 
on the farm of his great-uncle, Rev. David Ballou, father of* 
Rev. Moses Ballou. The latter informs me that he distinctly- 
remembers the occasion, because it was to him one of the great- 
epochs in a boy’s life — his first appearance in “clothes bifur- 
cate.” The people had assembled to hear another; but the 
expected preacher failed to arrive, and young Hosea, visiting: 
at his uncle’s, was reluctantly persuaded to fill, off-hand, tlie- 
vacant place. The tradition is that he acquitted himself to» 
great acceptance. Shortly after, he had his first settlement itv 
Stafford, Ct., and during his residence there, in 1820, was 
married to a schoolmate, Miss Clarissa Hatch, of Halitax. 

In July, 1821, he became pastor at Roxbury, Mass., where 


our parish had just erected a large and, for those days, elegant, 
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church edifice, Here he remained for seventeen years, when, 
garly in 1838, he removed to Medford, Mass. In this charge 
he continued till the Spring of 1853, about fifteen years. 
During all these years, at Roxbury and Medford, while quietly 
performing his pastoral duties with conscientious fidelity, and 
taking strong hold upon his people’s hearts, he gave himself, 
also, with unremitting industry, to the prosecution of his 
studies and to his literary work, And so employed, he was 
constantly growing in the esteem and veneration of his breth- 
ren, and attaining, outside our church-lines, a steadily widen- 
ing reputation for solid scholarship, and for profound and vig- 
orous thought. In 1845, Harvard University more honored 
itself than him by bestowing upon him the degree of D.D., 
and he thus became the first in our ministry to wear the title, 
which, once significant, as in his case, of learning and high 
scholarship; has now become so cheapened as to signify only 
—what? He was subsequently elected one of the Overseers of 
the University. He was, also, made one of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Commonwealth. In 1853, he was called to the 
Presidency of Tufts College, then just founded. Means were 
raised for him to visit Europe ; and then, returning, he entered 
on the duties of his new position. In this position he rendered 
arduous and faithful service for about eight years. But the 
load was heavy, and began at length to tell on his health. As 
early as October, 1859, he says, speaking of the College in a 
letter to a friend, ‘ The care, however, and often the anxiety, 
are exhausting. Nothing but the most rigorous exclusion of 
all other cares and anxieties would enable me to sustain the 
burden.” Then, in April, 1860, he writes of not being very 
well; and again, in a letter dated the fourth of the following 
November, he says, “ I have been unwell ever since last Spring, 
with what I took to be a nervous complaint, About a month 
or six weeks ago, it increased so as to be very troublesome, 
and to unfit me for any special exertion. About three weeks 
ago, it assumed the form of slight spasms, and alarmed me 
somewhat. Since that time, I have aimed to keep as quiet as 
possible both in body and in mind, and I think that in this way 
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Iam getting better of the difficulty. I have attended alf * 
specific dutids, except three or four morning exercises, 4 

our Sunday’s services; but I have been obliged to go alot 
very moderately. Could I get away from College for a mouth 
or 80, before cold weather sets in, it would probably be a good 
thing for me; but this cannot be.” He thus persisted in hig 
work as long as he could; but the end was approaching, and 
at length he had to succumb. An illness of several weeks fol- 
lowed, when he died of Bright’s disease, on Monday afternoon, 
May 27th, 1861, aged sixty-four years and a little more than 
six months. 

Such is the outline of a life singularly Harte of striking 
evénts, but filled with incessant labor, and eminent in useful- 
néss, rendering him who so unostentatiously lived it not only 
one of the leading thinkers and theologians of this country and 
the present century, but one of the master and formative minds 
of the world. 

Physically, Dr. Ballou was of slender form, about five feet 
and six or eight inches in height, slightly stooping about thé 
shoulders — “ round-shouldered ” somewhat — the effect doubt- 
less of constant bending over his books, or writing; with 2 
clear, bluish-gray eye, and a smoothly-shaven, placid counté- 
nance of great benignity. He early became bald and gray, 86 
that ever after I knew him he had the appearance of being 
much older than he was. I first really made his acquaintanéé 
in May, 1887. He was then forty years of age; but the gefi- 
eral judgment of those who met him was that he was at least 
fully sixty, and I well remember with what amazement a coni- 
pany of friends at my father’s house received his statement of 
his actual age. 

Intellectually, though in no sensé what is termed a genius, 
he is unquestionably to be ranked among the very highest 
order of minds. He had no flash. He néver dazzled. Theré 
was nothing brilliant about him, as the word is commonly 
used. He never attained nor accomplished anything withou 
hard work. But he had what is far better than genius, how- 


ever dazzling. He lad compass, vigor, weight; an exceptional 
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roundness and balance of faculty, with remarkable capacity 
for application, and an eqnal capacity for retention and assimi- 
Yation. Wonderfully clear in perception and acute in discrimi- 
nation, he was no less massive, original, profound. His mind 
had not only keenness, but amplitude and grasp. . With great 
Yreadth, he had, also, singular precision and a rare power of 
crystallization. He was a man, therefore, absolutely free from . 
¢crotchets and intellectual caprices. He never rode hobbies 
nor indulged in eccentricities. His conclusions, of whatever 
sort, were always slowly and carefully reasoned out, and at 
every point in harmony with the laws of a rigid logic, were 
clear-cut and elaborate convictions. And yet he was never 
merely a reasoner. His mind was far-reaching in depth and 
spiritual discernment. He never considered a subject solely 
-as a logician, but recognized all that had a right to be taken 
into account in its treatment. At home with the commonest 
topics, and always treating them freshly and strongly, he was 
equally able to master the largest — never skimming surfaces, 
but always going down to roots; never content even with get- 
ting through the mere integuments to the bones of a question 
to which he put his dissecting knife, but pushing on till he had 
seen his way into the very centre of its heart. Hence a rare 
ability — one of the severest tests of power — to simplify every- 
thing that he touched, and to reduce it, because he so thor- 
oughly understood it himself, to the understanding of all who 
read or heard him. 

This, perhaps, was the quality that most distinguished him, 
ntellectually. Singularly comprehensive, and capable of the 
broadest sweeps in generalization, his mind was also remark- 
ably analytic—a rare combination of telescopic and micro- 
scopic power. In a word, he was a genuine philosopher. 
Clearing away everything irrelevant, he showed you, step by 
step, what were the elements or principles involved in his sub- | 
ject, and then held up these principles, or elementary facts, to . 
guide you toa conclusion. Treating any subject, however ab- 
struse or difficult, he was sure to surprise you that it was. 
capable of such easy explanation; dealing with it with such . 
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utter absence of apparent effort as to cause you to wonder that 
you had not fully understood it before, so readily did it, under 
his hand, seem to explain itself! In this particular he has 
rarely had an equal. For a conspicuous example in point, his 
two articles on the Doctrine of Necessity, in the October issues 
of the QUARTERLY, 1858 and 1859, especially the latter, may 
be referred to. 

Thus mentally constituted, first by nature and then by culture 
and habit, he was constitutionally an expositor. In this line 
of labor he was unexcelled, whether dealing with the subtleties 
of metaphysics, with some great proolem of doctrine or duty, 
or with a so-called difficult passage of Scripture. Whatever 
he put his hand to he made transparent. Whether agreeing 
or not agreeing with him in his conclusion, you could have no 
doubt as to his meaning nor as to the clearness of his compre- 
hension. For the same reason, though he rarely took up the 
weapons of formal controversy, woe to the man — especially 
woe to the opponent of Universalism — with whom he crossed 
swords. Some of his pieces of this kind, though models of 
Christian temper, are terrible examples of processes of annihi- 
lation in logic; not so much as a remnant is left of the antago- 
nist. For a notable instance, see a review of “* The Weapons 
of Universalism Reversed,” in the Hzpositor of September, 
1838, 

Possessed of the thus indicated qualities, and others, more- 
over, he was, as might have been expected, a critic of extraor- 
dinary insight and sagacity, catching almost intuitively at the 
salient point of a book or an argument, and exposing its weak- 
ness, or exhibiting its strength, as the case might demand. 
And underneath all, he had a broad basis of the heartiest and 
healthiest common sense, rendering him as wise and sound in 
judgment practically as he was acute and profound intellect- 
ually. 

What such a man was likely to be as a scholar, a preacher, 
and a theologian, scarcely need be said. His forte, it must be 
confessed, was not in the pulpit. Estimating preaching with 
sole reference to its substantial qualities, indeed,— with refer- 
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ence to its ripeness and fulness of thought, and its power to. 
instruct and religiously bless the hearer,—he was a great 
‘preacher; one of the greatest in our communion or any other. 
With the exception of a sermon I heard from Stephen R. Smith, 
at the General Convention in Boston, in 1838, the mightiest 
sermons I ever heard were from him; and though there are. 
many, living and departed, upon whose lips I have hung with 
delight as they have poured out the glorious truths of our: 
faith, among them all there is no one whose utterances have 
so delighted me as those of Dr. Ballou, when he was up to the 
height of his power. Ordinarily he was slow of speech, some- 
times even sluggish and heavy ; but when thoroughly aroused. 
he would pour out from his rich, full mind a stream of thought,. 
in the choicest and simplest, sometimes in the most eloquent. 
language, such as it was indeed a profit and a luxury to hear. 
Nor was this solely true of his utterances in the pulpit. Some 
of the finest and best things I ever heard from him were said 
in the conference meeting. Said to a few, they were worthy 
to be said to thousands; spoken merely for the occasion, they 
were entitled to be laid upon the printed page, for perpetual 
preservation. 

But, notwithstanding all this, he was not what is called “a 
popular preacher.” He had none of the graces of manner and 
none of the attractive arts of the elocutionist. At times he 
would kindle in the excitement of speaking, in the flow of 
some great thought or glowing illustration, and, stretching out 
his right hand, usually with the forefinger extended, his eye: 
sparkling and his whole face shining, would rise into the 
grandest and loitiest eloquence, if not in manner, at least in. 
matter and expression. Ah, it was great preaching to which. 
we listened then! Thien he was eloquent as few are ever elo- 
quent. But, ordinarily, as 1 have said, he was slow in speech, 
sometimes even drawling, with none of the passion or fire of 
the orator; with none of the qualities that arrest and electrify 
an audience. Usually he had little action, seldom extending; 
his hands, but mainly emphasizing what he said by shaking 
them in front of his breast, his elbows pressing his sides ;. 
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while at the same time there was generally a forward and 
backward motion of his head. This, indeéd, was one of his 
peculiarities, that he always preached with his head; though: 
it is to be said that he rather talked to a congregation than 
preached to it, and seldom raised his voice much above the 
conversational tone. 

As will be inferred from this description, he was commonly 
what is called a moderate preacher, and would sometimes be 
pronounced even dull. He was not, therefore, a preacher to. 
“take” with the masses, or to draw acrowd. For this reason 
—though when judged by his matter and real worth one of 
the greatest of preachers — his forte, I repeat, was not in the 
pulpit. He was a student and ascholar. He was a man of 
fine literary tastes, and of laborious literary pursuits. He was 
at hom: in all the fields of literature, and was especially at 
home in poetry. With akcen appreciation of the poetry of 
others, he was himself no mean poet. But his eminence was 
as a master of theology, a thinker, a writer, a teacher. Here 
he was most at home ; and, as scarcely need be remarked after 
what has been said of him, here he was the equal of any and 
the superior of most in the land. One of the first critics of 
this country, disinterested, because not of our communion, and 
therefore not liable to overrate, said of him in one of the secu- 
lar journals of Boston, just after his death: ‘* He was one of 
the most learned theologians and one of the most vigorous and 
idiomatic writers in our country. In the field of ecclesiastical 
history, especially, he had no superior, perhaps scarcely an 
equal. Few Americans have ever gone abroad so well fur- 
nished by historical knowledge and taste for a profitable tour 
in the Old World. It is said, for example, that his knowledge 
of the Alps was so accurate that he could probably have told 
precisely where he was, if he had been dropped from a 
balloon into some one of the passes or valleys of Switzerland.” 
And the thoroughness of his knowledge in this particular, the 
eulogist might have added, only illustrated his thoroughness 
in every field which he traversed. He never did anything by 
halves ; and therefore justly deserved the remark with which 
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the writer just quoted closed his notice, that he was probably 
the most learned theologian in the ranks of self-educated men 
in the country; as he was the acknowledged peer of those who 
had in early life enjoyed the advantages and privileges of uni- 
versity training. 

His first literary work of importance was his “ Ancient His- 
tory of Universalism.” Shortly after he removed to Roxbury, 
Bro. Thomas Whittemore removed to Cambridgeport, and from 
that time they and Father Ballou were much together, asso- 
ciated as editors of the “ Universalist Magazine.” After about 
two years, the younger Ballou proposed to Mr. Whittemore 
that they should write the history of Universalism, and offered 
to take the period from the Apostles to the Reformation, if Mr. 
Whittemore would take the modern field. The sketch of Dr. 
Whittemore spoke of the characteristic ardor with which he en- 
tered upon this work ; and, though of a very different tempera- 
ment, was no whit behind Dr. Ballou in the zeal and laborious 
assiduity with which he gave himself to his task. He read and 
studied whatever could be found that bore, however slightly, 
upon his theme, devoting five years of the most persistent ap- 
plication to a work that will ever stand as a monument of his 
patient industry, as well as of his candor and conscientiousness 
as a historian. Yet few readers of the work wouid suspect 
that it embodied five years of the hardest toil. 

The publication of the “ Ancient History” was soon after 
followed by the establishment of the “ Expositor,” mainly 
through his efforts and under his care, and this, after some 
years of varied publication and suspension, was succeeded by 
our present QUaRTERLY. In these two periodicals Dr. Ballou 
gave us the finest gold of his thought, and did the work upon 
wi:ich his fame will chiefly rest ~— the work that entitled him 
beyond all others to the name of the clarifier and systematizer 
of our theology. He has performed other literary labors, among 
which was the preparation of a Hymn Book which was for 
several years, until the publication of that compiled by Adams 
and Chapin, the standard hyan book of our churches. 

After his accession to the presidency of Tufts, he addressed 
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himself with characteristic fidelity to its duties as thev de- 
volved upon him, doing, besides his work in teaching and in 
organizing the College, an amount of drudgery in furtherance 
of its interests which is known only to those of us who were 
familiar with his manner of life during his seven last years. 
Because of the exhausting nature of these duties, of the ** wear 
and tear” of this drudgery, we doubtless owed his death, so 
unexpected, while we were hoping to keep him yet for many 
years. But neither in his connection with the College nor in 
any of his other labors did he attain to such eminence, or such 
ruling position, as in the succession of papers which he gave 
us during the thirty years in which he was the editor of our 
“Expositor and Review.” In the pages of these periodicals, 
writing without any set system, yet aiming constantly at one 
end, he guided, educated, trained us, exhibiting our crudities, 
pointing out our inconsistencies, clearing away our misconcep- 
ticns, rebuking our follies, leading us to final principles, and 
grounding us in a theology at once more harmonious, more 
rational, and more Scriptural. 

Till within a few years, comparatively, we can scarcely be 
said to have had, as a Church, any system of theology. Our 
church-opinion was a heterogeneous conglomerate of * odds 
and ends ” —just such as might have been expected to come 
together, considering our origin, the accretions by which we 
grew, and the variety of factors and elements that combined to 
give us existence asa denomination. At first, Universalism 
was preached on the basis of the old Calvinistic and Arminian 
ideas, according to the predilections of those who preached it, 
and was simply a substitution of the doctrine of the salvation 
of all for the doctrine of the endless perdition of a part. With 
these ideas mingled Relleyism, and Jacob Beehmenism, and 
a great variety of other “isms” and notions — each man being 
likely to bring some contribution of odd fancy or peculiar no- 
tion to the prevailing confusion. Then followed the gradual 
renunciation of the doctrines of the Trinity, total depravity, 
and vicarious atonement, owing largely to the commanding 
leadership and influence of Father Ballou. By-and-by came 
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an utter breaking up of the old opinions, and a collapse of 
various visionary notions, followed by a chaotic condition of 
thought which settled at last (as to the general conviction) 
into the mould of Father Ballou’s philosophy of sin and of what 
has been termed the “ death and glory ” theory respecting the 
relations of this life and the future. 

This was but the natural rebound from the old beliefs into 
the opposite extreme. A pendulum swinging on one side of 
its centre of motion will swing as far on the other. So, break- 
ing away from the idea that the present is nothing, and the 
future everything in its claims on our thouglit, it was not 
strange that Father Ballou and his conpeers should have goué 
into the opposite mistake, denying that the future is an occa- 
sion of our concern at all. For a time this was the prevalent. 
philosophy among us, and while there were clear and logical 
thinkers holding well-defined views on this general foundation, 
there was a great deal of crude and incoherent thought among 
us touching details and definitions, in connection with great 
positiveness of faith in the grand result affirmed. 

But about this period the influence of Dr. Ballou began to 
make itself felt; and gradually, as was just intimated, though 
never in a spirit of self-assertion or of personal controversy, 
he through his writings leavened, guided, and modified the 
thought of our ministers, and, through them, of our people ; 
pointing out and correcting misapprehensions, expounding doc- 
trines, laying open principles, exposing fallacies, ~ until, a8 
the work has gone on since his personal presence was with- 
drawn, there has come to be a very general settling of thought. 
among us on the ground he occupied. His single article on 
the ““New Testament Doctrine of Salvation,” published in 
1840, was probably more efficient than all other agencies com- 
bined in giving clearness and coherence to our denominational 
ideas on this subject. Other articles of similar power might 
be mentioned; while the purity of his taste, the acuteness of 
his criticism, the merciless scathings of his exposures and re- 
bukes, and the religious elevation of his whole influence, have 
combined to work out wide-spread and desirable results in our 
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denominational character and life. Our whole people were 
thus his parish. Though he was tenderly beloved as a pastor 
of individual societies — no one more so — though the influenge 
of his pulpit ministry, quietly and diligently continued through 
so many years, is not easily to be estimated, yet it cannot be 
doubted that it was as the teacher and leader of our whole 
ministry and people (though claiming no such rank) that he 
did his greatest work, and is to chiefly live in the future of our 
Qhurch and in the religious thought of the world. 

Speaking of all that has served to give clearness and con- 
gruity to our theology, elevation to our literature, and high 
and healthy tone to our reiigious life, it would be too much to 
claim that it has been his work alone. He has had co-workers, 
among whom it is but justice to say that our venerable and es- 
teemed brother, Rev. Dr. Sawyer (who, seemingly in the fresh- 
ness of a perpetual youth, is by a favoring Providence still 
spared to us,) is entitled to especial mention. But while due 
credit is to be given to others, it is not too much to say that 
no man has so greatly contributed to these ends as Hosea 
Ballou 2d. Though he would seem to have laid out no such 
plan, we have, mainly on account of his labors, something like 
a. theological system that can be logically outlined, and, point 
hy point, consecutively expounded. Probably, there is not 
another of our denomination who is to-day so living in whatis 
best in the thought and faith and life of very many souls among 
us. It was an important position that he was called to fill, as 
the President of our first College, a position the responsibilities 
of which he keenly felt, and benign was the influence he ex- 
-erted in it. But it may be doubted whether he was ever thor- 
oushly at home even in its highest duties, and it is certain 
that a great amount of drudgery performed by him was not the 
kind of labor to which he should haye given himself. It will 
meyer cease to be a matter of serious regret that, so stored as 
was his mind with the fruits of study, and so rich as he was in 
results of Christian thought, he should have been suffered pre- 
maturely — prematurely, no less, though he attained the age 
of, nearly sixty-fiye years—- to spend himself in these duties, 
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instead of being so made the master of his time as to be able 
to enrich us and the world with continued contributions from. 
his pen. Alas! we shall never know what we thus lost. It 


was but putting a noble Samson to grind in a prison-house. 
But it was not all that he systematized and formulated our 

theology. Christianity was a thoroughly practical matter to. 

him. It meant, he believed, the harmony of the world with 


Christ. Hence he was in sympathy with all genuine reform ; 
and in all effort in the pulpit and in print he left none to doubt 
where and how he wished his words to strike. The cause of 
temperance found in him an earnest laborer. Slavery felt the 
blows of his sword. And though he sometimes made merry 


over the talk about the “ spirit of the age,” under the impres- 
sion that it was considerably overvalued, he never failed to 
give evidence that he was thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit. 
of his age in its highest and largest sense, and that his whole 


heart was wedded to whatever sought to lift a burden from the 


weak and the oppressed, to put new hope and courage into the 
heart of the fallen, or to help forward any Christian or humani- 


tarian cause. 
Interested in whatever sought to enlighten, ameliorate, or 


improve the world outside of his own church-lines, he was es- 
pecially interested in all that concerned the spiritual life of our 
Church, or that could in any way serve to cultivate or promote 


it. Universalism was never to him a mere doctrine, or theory, 
or argument. It was a spiritual power; and he saw that there 


was and could be no future, and no real use for us as a people 
except as, apprehending our faith as thus a power, we gave 


ourselves under its inspiration to the work it demanded. 


Hence from the first his voice pleaded for the Church and the 
sacraments; for the Sunday School; for the conference meet- 
ing (though he failed not to condemn its redundant “ ohs ” 
and “ahs” and occasional extravagancies); for whatever 


could help, directly or indirectly, to quicken conscience and 


deepen and further religious sensibility. Some of his best 
words, written and spoken, were in this line of effort. And 
though his words were sometimes Cassandra-like, and took a 
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tone of warning, this only indicated the intense and solemn 
nature of his convictions, and the clearness with which he saw 
and aimed to set forth the conditions on which depended our 
continued existence and usefulness as a Church. In no utter- 
ance of his was this more strongly illustrated than in his Occa- 
sional Sermon before the General Convention in 1847. I did 
not hear the sermon; but those who did speak of it as exceed- 
ingly and solemnly impressive in its delivery, as one reading it 
cannot fail to feel that it must have been. 


He was profoundly earnest himself, and he loved earnestness 
and an enthusiasm toned and governed by common sense in 


others ; but for ranting and rhapsody and the effervescing en- 


thusiasm of a thin and noisy sentimentalism he had no liking, 
and, indeed, very little patience. They disgusted him; made 
him sick even to nausea. Such follies instigated some of the 
sharpest and severest things he ever wrote, written sometimes 


in solemn earnest, sometimes with use of that terribly cutting 


kind of sareasm which he so well knew how to employ. He 
had no patience with a boisterous overflow of rant. He would 
have men feel deeply —as he felt deeply —all that the Gos- 


pel has to stir us emotionally and to fill us with gladness in 
seasons of worship and communion and prayer. But in this 


emotion he found value only as it moved the soul to a higher 
religious life, and to more earnest Christian work. To his 


thought, all pertaining to Christianity was intensely practical. 


T remember to have preached a sermon on some public occa- 


sion where he was present, setting forth that the great doctrine 
of a glorious immortality is of final use to us not as a mere 
matter of pleasant and joyous feeling, but as moving us to 


higher and nobler living. As I came down from the pulpit, he 


met me at the foot of the stairs with a hearty grasp of his 
hand, saying, ‘“‘ Thank you, thank you. That’s the kind of 
preaching we want more of. J don’t recall that anywhere we 


read of the Apostles getting together to have a good time. They 
met only to stir their own souls to nobler living and works, 


and so to stir others.” 
This practical tendency of his mind was also illustrated in 
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his early and constant effort towards a more compact organiza- 
tion. Our chaotic condition as to fellowship and discipline an- 
noyed and oppressed him, and he distinetly saw that we could 
have no hope of effectual growth unless we consolidated our 
strength, systematized our measures, and resolved ourselves 
into something like an organized unity. He was, therefore, 
among the foremost of those who wrote and labored to these 
ends. Though much of his labor was for the timé unavailing, 
—as was the case with the elaborate and excellent report 
which failed of adoption in 1845, referred to in the sketch of 
Dr. Whittemore,— still not a little of it proved effective; and 
some of the provisions now existing in our Canon of Fellowship, 
-&c., were originally the product of his hand. Among those 
now removed from us who have a claim to be remembered as 
having most contributed to the tolerably efficient organization 
which our Church has to-day, no man is more entitled to grate- 
ful remembrance than Hosea Ballou 2d. He labored, with 
others, and we have entered into his labors. 

Dr. Ballou, himself possessing great piety and elevation of 
mind, entertained the severest ideals of ministerial character. 
‘True, he seemed to have had a strange affection for one man 
of grave faults — Matthew Hale Smith. It was under his eye 
that Smith entered our ministry, with many elements of 
promise and usefulness ; and his early attachment to the youth 
appears to have warped his judgment, so long was his endur- 
ance of the tortuous, doubtful, and uuscrupulovs ways of the 
man. He hoped against hope, even to the last. Yet one of 
the first acts of the ingrate after leaving us was, in his lying 
dectures and infamous book, to stab to the heart the friend 
whom he should have remembered with gratitude and love. 
But with this single exception, kindly, tolerant, charitable in 
the extreme, as Dr. Ballou was, his standard of ministerial 
eharacter was always very high, and his requirements rigid 
and exacting. No man of doubtful faith, no man of loose or 
“ shaky” character could have his vote for admission into our 
fellowship. He went still further. When I was before the 
council by whose act I was installed: as pastor at Lynn, Mass., 
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after everything else had been disposed of and the vote was 
about to be taken, Dr. Ballou, evidently with some effort, said, 
‘¢ Excuse me, Bro. Brooks, but there is one thing more I must 
ask. I have seen so much scandal and harm resulting that I 
4m under a vow” —an expression he often used to introduce 
a topic or question that he shrank from opening —“I am 
under a vow never to consent to the ordination or installation 
of another minister who is in debt, except under circumstances 
entirely justifying the debt. Are you in debt?” Happily, I 
was able to say that, with all my faults, 1 had always scrupu- 
lously paid my debts, and owed no man anything, except love; 
and so I passed the test. The question showed how far Dr. 
Ballou carried his ideas as to ministerial character, and as to 
what should disqualify a man from occupying the office. Had 
all among us who have been charged with the responsibility of 
inducting men into our ministry been equally scrupulous, how 
much mischief would have been avoided ! 

Dr. Ballou’s sagacity and practical judgment were never 
more signally manifest than in his bearing and action during 
the progress of the Restorationist ferment and final secession. 
His position was in some respects embarrassing. Intimately 
associated with Father Ballou and Brother Whittemore in the 
magazine and in other labors, he was in doctrine mainly in 
sympathy with the seceders, and it can scarcely be doubted 
that he felt that there was occasion for some of the complaints 
and protests they made. But the spirit of those chiefly promi- 
nent in the discussion was offensive to him. Furthermore, he 
‘saw that if Universalism was to be supported in this country 
by an organized Church, the denomination that had existed up 
to that time, making its way against so many obstacles, was to 
be that Church, and that any attempt at separation and the 
establishment of another Church on the issue presented must 
result in a short-lived struggle and final failure. In the heat 
of the fire, and with much to draw him on both sides, he wisely 
adhered to the denomination as established, sure that time 
would correct what needed correction and bring all things 
right. Looking back, we perceive how sagacious was he and 
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were others who did the same. No church is right in all re- 
spects. But if a church have the truth of God at its root, it 
is sure to work off its errors in the progress of years and to 
come right. 

Dr. Ballou was a poet as well asa philosopher. Perhaps. 
too cool and philosophical to rise to the heights where the eye 
in a fine frenzy rolls; but his soul was full of all the elements 
of poetry, and the afflatus was sufficiently upon him to move 
him to the authorship of some of the finest hymns in the lan- 
guage. See for an example one which is to be found in his 
own Collection, and in that of Bros. Adams and Chapin, com- 


mencing 
‘*Ye realms, below the skies.”’ 


He was a lover of art, and it was a study to see him in presence 
of an exquisite painting, or a finely executed statue. His love 
of mountains was a passion, and it used to be a delight to hear 
his friend Tompkins relate how he was affected at his first as- 
cent of Mt. Washington, as he stood, with bared, bowed head, 
awed, silent, overcome, as if in the presence of the Infinite 
One. Only one who appreciated the mountains as he did, 
with a poetic soul fused by religious emotion, could truly de- 
scribe them. He has given us one of the best descriptions of 
the White Mountains that has ever been written. 

No description of Dr. Ballou could be at all complete that 
did not refer to his wit and humor. These elements of his 
mind were constantly displaying themselves, sometimes in 
hours of companionship with a sympathetic few, in stories in- 
imitably told; more frequently in notes and letters to his 
friends. An exquisite collection of oddities, pervaded by the 
richest and sweetest humor, might be formed from the material 
that he has left in existence. It is to be hoped that, when a 
memorial shall be properly shaped in the publication of his 
works, some space will be spared to show what he was in this 
respect, profound and serious thinker though he was. Mean- 
time those who desire some slight understanding of these quali- 
ties of his mind may be referred to these articles, anonymous, 
but beyond doubt from his pen: two “ Chapters from Carlyle 
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the Younger,” which will be found in the QuaRTERLY of July, 
1844, and April, 1855, and “ Absurdities of Philological Hy- 
percriticism,” in the QuarTERLy of April, 1847. The latter 
article satirizes that pedantic style of analysis which is uncon- 
trolled by practical, common sense limitations of verbal inter- 
pretation. It purports to consist of a letter to the editor from 
a correspondent travelling in Germany, in which are included 
selections from the writings of certain learned men who, as 
members of a philological society of ponderous name, meet 
monthly in a secluded village among the Hartz Mountains. 
They are described as extremely erudite in their peculiar 
science, and amazingly ignorant of practical things and the 
world at large. As a consequence, their investigations, con- 
ducted without proper correctives, bring them to the most ludi- 
crous conclusions, which are nevertheless gravely accepted by 
them. The quotations from these controversial essays are 
very suggestive of certain passages in theological disputations. 
The “ Chapters from Carlyle the Younger” were called forth 


by the outbreak among us of a disposition to imitate the style 
of Carlyle, and they served as an effectual cure. The follow- 
ing extracts are from the first ‘“ Chapter ”’: 


‘¢ Perhaps the sorriest, certainly the mournfullest, thing in 
this monstrous-fecund Literature of our Nineteenth Century 
of Grace, is the Evangel of Parrotry. ‘Thou shalt parrotize ?’ 
Heard man, ever, a stranger, awfuller hest? Thou shalt not 
speak, as a Man, from thine own heart and understanding, in 
such words as thine own spirit clothes itself withal; thou shalt 
speak, as a Parrot, from another’s heart and understanding. 
With infinite grimace shalt thou bring that wide, bill-less 
mouth of thine to peak out, and to utter his words, with his 
tone and cadence, and make thyself, to the best of thy limited 
ability, a Parrot. Would thou hadst feathers, and wert green, 
as thy brother-Orator of the woods! Then thou wert, at least, 
a reality, though on a small scale, yet of Nature’s own form- 
ing; and not a simulacrum. 

“OQ Reader, dost thou not often meet with these huge, six- 
feet-high, Brobdignag Parrots, seeming to the outward sense 
like Men, and speaking so like Men as to move thy wonder at 
the verisimilitude, and almost to excite thine admiration, as of 
something divine ? 
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“Thank God for making Parrots! It is the cheapest way 
we have heard of, to provide us with Hero-worship, of a kind. 
Nevertheless, I advise thee, O human Reader, to let God have 
the sole making of Parrots; and do not thou presume to in- 
erease the number by setting thyself up for one,—at least, 
until by favor of Heaven thou shalt have grown a coat of 
feathers and a hooked bill, and get thee a gilded cage. These, 
first. Then, thou shalt have my leave, and I think thou wilt 
have God’s leave, to parrotize, and to be a Hero in that line 
of ambition. But until then, it is my deliberate opinion, thou 
hast other calling, or, as the Evangel of Parrotry hath it, 
‘other mission.’ ” 


But the glory of Hosea Ballou 2d consisted in his unassum- 
ing Christian manliness. Without such excellence, all the 
breadth of his intellect and all the richness and ripeness of his 
learning would have failed to give him the hold which he had 
upon our hearts. lt is true that we are prone to exaggerate 
the virtues of the departed as they appear in the purifying 
light of a loving memory ; but it is scarcely extravagant to say 


that Dr. Ballou was one of those men concerning whom ex- 
aggeration is not possible. In the first place he was one of 
the plainest and simplest of men; as has already been said, 
singularly modest, retiring, and unobtrusive. This constituted 
one of his chief charms. He was a man of no show, of no 
pretence, utterly without self-consciousness or assumption of 
any kind, in whose presence the humblest might feel and did 
feel perfectly at ease. After he had received his degree, some 
of our papers and ministers were inclined to make a display of 
it, and to thrust the title of “Doctor” upon him needlessly, 
much after the fashion of a boy showing with delight his first 
pair of boots, or a girl exhibiting her new doll. But he was 
pained and displeased by the display, and once, I remember, 
when I spoke to him about it, desired me to write something 
for the papers ridiculing and censuring it. He no doubt ap- 
preciated the degree in that it was conferred as a recognition 
of his hard-earned scholastic attainments. But as a handle to 
his name in the familiar intercourse of brethren, he much pre- 
ferred from his intimates the sobriquet of “ Cousin ” (first be- 
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stowed on him by Father Ballou), and from others the dear 
old name of “ Brother,” to that of “ Doctor.” We can easily 
imagine what, were he living to-day, would be his opinion of 
the cheapening of the degree to the extent which has obtained 
among us, and how he would feel as to the fading out of our 
old custom of greeting each other as “ Brother,” and as to the 
substitution of the formal “ Mister” or “ Doctor.” “ Away 
with your ‘ Mister ’-ing and ‘ Doctor ’-ing,” he would say, “ and 
let us still cling to our simple and cordial ‘ Brother.’ ” 

He was one of the gentlest and kindest of men, with a heart 
as tender as a woman’s, and a disposition as serene and sunny 
as a pleasant summer day. He was a man of strong feelings ; 
but he had learned the lesson of self-control. He was some- 
times indignant at a meanness or a wrong; but after a friend- 
ship of twenty-five years, I was able to say at his death that I 
had never seen him angry or at all ruffled in temper. Ofa 
mean or sordid act he was utterly incapable. As he carried 
the sunniness of his disposition in his face, so, not less, he 
carried his heart in his hand. He was one of the most per- 
fectly unselfish men I ever knew. But why enumerate the 
qualities of his character? Bring together all the attributes 
of a good and, as nearly as the infirmities of our human nature 
will allow, a perfect man, and behold the qualities which dis- 
tinguished him. In him sweetness and strength were com- 
bined as they seldom are combined. One who had known him 
intimately for years said, just after his death, “ No mere com- 
mon generalities give any conception of the goodness that was 
in Hosea Ballou 2d. Placed upon a witness stand under the 
Solemnities of an oath, and requested to name a defect in his 
moral excellence, I could not name any such defect. On the 
general assumption that the best men have their failings, 
there may have been failings in his character, but I can sol- 
émnly aver that I have never found them.” 

I close with the following words from the lips of an English 
divine. Their central thought may safely be taken as repre- 
senting the sentiment of Dr. Ballou in relation to those who 
were to come after him: 
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_ “It is the highest pleasure that a man who has turned down 
the long hill at last can have, to believe that younger spirits 
will rise up after him and catch the lamp of truth, as in the 
old lamp-bearing race of Greece, out of his hand before it ex- 
pires, and carry it on to the goal with swifter and more even 
feet. And soI trust whatever has been said and thought by 
the great men of whom I have learned, that younger men than 
myself will do me the kindness and honor of snatching that 
lamp out of my hands and passing it on to others. Then, 
whether they leave me in darkness and in the background 
makes very little difference to me, provided the lamp of Truth, 
which is the lamp of Freedom, and the lamp of Wisdom, and 
the lamp of Happiness, is kept alive and brightly burning.” 


ARTICLE XXIV. 
The Reformation and Universalism. 


At first view, the Reformation would seem to have exerted 
no favorable influence upon the Christian doctrine of a future 
life. The early Protestants, anxious to control the rising 
storm which they had evoked, were even more inflexible in 
their orthodoxy, more rigorous and cold-blooded in their dog- 
matic precision than the church from which they had revolted. 
Thus there was exhibited an apparently retrograde movement, 
which especially manifests itself in the Protestant eschatology. 
There, everything merciful in the old Catholic doctrine’ was 
blotted out; everything gloomy and repulsive was intensified. 
The conception of purgatory was abolished — a conception de- 
signed as a relief to the over-burdened conscience of the Mid- 
dle Ages and one which, although it nay have brought much 
money to the priest, did certainly bring no little peace to the 
hearts of millions tortured by superstitious fears. Not only 
did Protestant Orthodoxy, by the abolition of purgatory, im- 
mensely increase the population of the infernal regions; in 
another way, it made the religious terrorism of the age inde- 
scribably more intense and acute. Catholicism wished to 
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damn only the unbaptized, and threw its protecting arms 
around all the rest who were not too flagrantly bad; its sen- 
tence of doom would rarely operate to separate the members 
of a family brought up within its communion.! But Protes- 
tantism freely consigned to the infernal regions the greater 
part of those who had been baptized at its altars and reared in 
its sanctuaries. It brought the terrorism of hell much closer 
to men’s hearts. The good Catholic saw among the lost, for 
the most part, only far away heretics and criminals; but the 
Calvinistic line of division cut close through every Calvinistic 
family, leaving the mother upon one side and her lost child 
upon the other, separating the brother from the sister, out- 
raging the tenderest sensibilities and the deepest affections of 
human nature. In general terms, we may say that the differ- 
ence between the Catholic and the Protestant doctrine was the 
difference between a hell peopled with strangers and a hell 
peopled with one’s best friends and bosom companions. 

Upon its zsthetic side—if one is permitted to introduce 
such considerations into such a theme — the Protestant repre- 
sentation had a more repulsive air than that of the Middle 
Ages. In the conception of the Inferno, as pictured by the 
pen of Dante or the pencil of Orcagna, there is a weirdness, a 
dark sublimity which fascinates us in spite of all its horrors. 
The modern thinker, thoroughly emancipated from such beliefs, 
is tempted to forget the repulsiveness of the superstition in his 
admiration of the perfection of the art. But even this poor 
relief is lacking to him who studies the early Protestant con- 
ceptions of futurity. There is no art there and can be none. 
There is only the literal, prosaic presentation of the most hor- 
ible things; the cold logic of superstition leading us into a dis- 
secting room instead of the studio of a painter. Such was the 
coarseness, the bald, absurd literalness of the Protestant con- 
ception that it verged very close upon caricature. “ Hell,” 
said Alstedius, not in a popular sermon or a child’s catechism, 


1In later times, Calvinistic ideas had re-acted upon Catholicism abridging the gen- 
erosity of its provisions. Concina has a chapter entitled — De paucitate electorum et 
multitudine reproboruam—in his Theologia Christiana dogmatico-moralis. 1766. Tom. 
I. pp. 12-16. 
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but in a grave and renowned book upon moral philosophy, 
“hell is of much narrower dimensions than heaven; the 
damned are packed in it like herring in a barrel.”? As a 
mere matter of art, as a representation of ideas which have 
long ceased to be of any practical interest to the more intelli- 
gent part of mankind, one can hardly help according the pref 
erence to the conception of Dante over those of Alstedius. 
The relation of the Reformation to Universalism would thus 
seem to be solely one of antagonism and obscuration. The 
more merciful provisions in the Mediaval doctrine of the future 
life were stricken out, its horrors amplified and its repulsive 
features more coarsely pictured. As we have said, it is appar- 
ently a retrograde movement. But the thought which has 
guided the writer of these papers upon the history of Uni- 
versalism, and the thought, as he believes, which must guide 
every student who would reach the real secret of these last 
eighteen centuries, is that of a continuous progress in Christian 
history. In no one century has the movement of man’s re- 


demption paused, much less gone backward. Every age, when 


we get at its inmost life, is found to have done its specific work 


and to have added its contribution to the sum of human de- 
vevelopment. The Protestant ages, especially, have proved 
even more progressive than they promised at the start. The 


intellectual movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies that seem most retrogressive, have in reality led the 
way to some of the greatest and most surprising advances of 
human thought. It is the design of this article to prove that 


this has been signally the case in regard to Universalism — to 
show that the theology of the Reformation, seemingly even 


more gloomy and repulsive than that of the Middle Ages, has 
really afforded an indispensable preparation for the popular ac- 
ceptance of the faith in the final restoration of all souls. The 


Luthers, Calvins, Knoxes, the grim giants of the old Protestant 


Orthodoxy have opened and smoothed the way over which the 
people are marching in safety and without loss of moral power 
to a Christianity without superstition or terrorism. 


2 Alstedius. Summa Casuum Conscientia, 2d Edition. 1648. p. 287. 
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To one looking at the condition of human thought in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, it is evident that Christen- 
dom would have gained little and lost much by any stidden 
abandonment of the Medieval conceptions of the future life. 
Those conceptions were inseparably interwoven with the ethi- 
coal and the religious sentiment of the age; to have cut away 
the first would have been to destroy the last. Let us see, more 
in detail, what would have resulted. 

In the first place, the morality of Christendom would have 
lost its corner-stone. It was a morality founded upon the fear 
of hell and the hope of heaven. The whole tendency of the 
past ten centuries had been to ignore conscience, to foster att 
intense engrossment with the affairs of futurity and to make 
that the chief, almost sole incentive to righteousness. In fact, 
outside of Judea and Greece, the entire moral development. 
of mankind had been based upon this supernatural utilitarian- 
ism. In Judea, a special divine training had educated the 
people in righteousness without appealing to threats or promises 
concerning the future life; but as soon as the prophetic in- 
spiration had failed and the Jewish moralists were thrown upon 
their own resources, they began to prop up their ethical system 
by borrowing from Persia the pagan doctrines of futurity. 
Greece — and it is one of her most imperishable ylories — by 
her own unaided genius developed the idea of conscience. She 


maintained an exalted regard for virtue, while almost entirely 


ignoring the sanctions of a future life. But still Greek virtue 
was mainly civic or patriotic —a one-sided, not a universal 
morality. More than that, the Greek sense of righteousness 


was rather esthetic than ethical. There was a profound ad- 
thiration of the good when it came in grand and lofty forms; 


but a fatal neglect and contempt of it when it came in the un- 
pretending garb of humility, charity and personal purity. 


Such a morality, like any other kind of esthetic enthusiasm, 


would naturally be transient. Asa matter of fact, it flourished 


in Greece only during the brief period of blooming art. 
The morality of the Middle Ages, then, was by no means ex- 


ceptional. Outside of the special divine training of Judea and 
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the imperfect, transient enthusiasm of Greece, the whole moral 
development of the race had been rooted in selfish appeals to 
the rewards and punishments of another life. But in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the Reformation these motives 
had reached the acme of their intensity. Ethics had been 
swallowed up in theology. The love of virtue was only another 
name for the fear of hell and the hope of heaven. Evidently 
to have abolished the Medizval superstitions, to have suddenly 
lifted the terrorism of the unseen from the popular heart, 
would have been to eradicate morality by cutting away the 
very soil in which it had been planted—by destroying the 
only incentives to righteousness which the world had been 
trained to appreciate. 

In the second place, the sudden overthrow of the Medieval 
doctrine of the future life would have been fatal to the religion 
of Christendom. In all previous ages, the religious sentiment 
of man had been stimulated, in fact almost created, by his 
hopes and fears concerning another world. Even Buddhism, 
which had carried its metaphysics to the verge of atheism, 
could devise no other way of alluring the multitude save by 
the grandeur of the future recompenses which it offered to 
them.’ And as we see in the case of Greece, just so far as 
any ancient religion dared to ignore these supernatural allure- 
ments, did it sink down to the level of a merely political insti- 
tution, a minor part in the machinery of state. Catholicism, 
above all other forms of faith, had been careful to guard against 
this source of weakness. It was a church buttressed upon the 
fear of hell. Its theology, to the popular comprehension at 
least, reduced itself to a proclamation of eternal torment ; its 
faith to a pleasing assurance of one’s personal safety in the 
great crisis of futurity. Protestantism thus addressed itself to 
a people saturated through and through with the idea that the 
chief object of religion was to afford an easy method of es- 
caping the perils of eternity. If man was still to remain re- 
ligious, then, the Medieval superstitions were not to be rudely 
and suddenly dispelled. Before that could be safely done, it 


8Burnouf. Hist. du Buddhisme Indien. I. 199. 
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was necessary that centuries of training and enlightenment 
should disclose a deeper basis for religion than the selfish cal- 
culation of future profit and loss. 

Such then were the two great dangers that would have re- 
sulted from a premature Universalism. We have now to show 
how the whole course of Protestant theology has been a prep- 
aration for the present state of Christianity —a state wherein 
the old Medizval superstitions have sunk or are rapidly sink- 
ing into oblivion, without danger either to the morality or to 
the religion of Christendom. 


One of the strangest problems in the history of theology is 
the influence which the Protestant dogma of justification by 
faith has had upon human morality. Theorists, approaching 
the doctrine from the critical side, have always been in haste 
to show that its tendency was to degrade and destroy the 
moral sense. And their argument seems plain and forcible 
enough. If men are justified solely by faith, then right con- 
duct ceases to be necessary for the attainment of salvation. 
No matter what one does, the main question is what he believes. 
In accordance with this view, Luther never tires of insulting 
mere morality, of denouncing it as a delusion and snare to the 
soul. “A Christian,” he says, “ cannot lose his salvation by 
any multitude or magnitude of sins, unless he ceases to be- 
lieve. For, no sins can damn him, but unbelief alone.” 4 
That is boldly said; but it is the inevitable inference from the 
doctrine held by all the Reformers. Such a doctrine, it is 
easy to conclude, is of an immoral tendency. It abolishes 
ethics and cuts up conscience by the roots. 

But against this easy conclusion of theorists comes the in- 
exorable logic of facts. The early Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, when held under any sane conditions, led to no such 
results. It did not relax morality. On the contrary, it raised 
the moral standard; made the ethical code more rigorous ; 
inspired an enthusiasm which rendered men more sternly ex- 
act in the performance of duty. From the very inception of 


4 Luther de Captivitate Bab. II. 264. Quoted by Martineau from Méhler’s Symbolik. 
I. iii. § 16. 
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the dogma, centuries before the Reformation, this had been 
notably its influence. St. Augustine, the precursor of Protes- 
tantism, the greatest uninspired champion of the doctrine of 
grace and justification through faith, rises far above the other 
Ohristian fathers as the apostle of a pure and lofty morality. 
He stands forth amidst a blaze of light as the stern unflinch- 
ing foe of vices which the rest of the Patristic writers were dis- 
posed to palliate or even to defend. Ever since the strictest 
disciples of Augustine have been pre-eminent for their ethical 
rigor and sternness. It was so even in the bosom of Catholi- 
cism.5 And when the long pent up energies of Augustinism 
burst forth, like a storm, into the enthusiasm of the early 
Protestants, it brought with it, beyond all doubt, a sudden and 
grand clearing up of the moral atmosphere of Christendom. 
The real complaint that can be made against the Reformers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is not of ethical lax- 
ness, but of a too great rigidness, of austerity, of an inexorable 
sternness in morals that often passed into sourness and gloom. 
That remains the inappellable fact of history ; whatever hostile 
theorists may prove ought to be the moral tendency of the 
Protestant doctrine of justification through faith. 

Nor is it difficult to discover the rationale of tis influence. 
The Protestant theory was, that men are saved not by works, 
but by the infinite grace of God, upon the simple condition of 
faith. Thus all selfish calculations of future profit or loss were 
turned into a new channel; the hope of heaven and the fear 
of hell became incentives not to right conduct but to right 
belief. Still, morality was by no means abolished. On the 
contrary, it was established on its only true and abiding basis 
— that of principle and disinterested affection. Believers were 
exhorted to do right, not under the spur of self-interest, but 
as a matter of honor, of gratitude to God. They were to obey 
the law of righteousness not in order to be saved, but because 
they were saved —as a free offering to that One who had, out 


5** Les partisans d’une morale relachée étaient des pelagiens; les jésuites fustigés par 
Pascal appartenaient & cette triste école. Pascal Iui-meme, St. Cyran, Arnaud ét 
la mére Angélique professaient augustinisme le plus strict.” Pressensé. Christian- 
isme. p. 822. 
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of his infinite grace, bestowed upon them the gift of salvation. 
It was the chivalry of religion, creating a new and more ex- 
alted obligation of duty. 
We who see the action of this dogma of justification through 
_ faith, only in its period of decadence — see it used by church 
members mainly as an excuse for unrighteous conduct — can 
hardly appreciate its influence upon the early Protestants. 
To them, already inspired with the enthusiasm of revolution, 
it was a sudden lifting above the low plain of Catholic casuistry 
and its selfish scrupulosities into the pure mountain air of dis- 
interested virtue. And this exaltation of the moral sense, let 
it be remembered, could have been attained in no other way. 
All mere sentimental rhapsodizing about the beauty of good- 
ness, all exhortation to love virtue for its own sake, would 
have fallen dead upon the popular mind. But this appeal to 
men’s sense of honor, to their gratitude and chivalry, touched 
the heart of the age. It originated the first germs of a disin- 
terested morality. It taught men to revere a goodness like 
that of God, spontaneous, urged on by no selfish motives, un- 
bidden save by the intuitions of conscience and the impulses 
“of love. 

The rise of the modern sense of truth very signally illus- 
trates the great ethical revolution started by the principles of 
the Reformation. A deep vein of unveracity runs through the 
Middle Ages and all the earlier periods of Christian history. 
Truth was valued only as an expedient, as a means of future 
salvation. And, consequently, when a lie or pious fraud was 
thought to minister better than the truth to the interests of re- 
ligion, little hesitancy about using it was felt by the Fathers 
er the Catholic Church in general. St. Augustine, it is very 
notable, did not share this spirit of mendacity ; he stands forth 
as the solitary champion of the love of truth, sternly condemn- 
ing the pious frauds and ecclesiastical unveracities so readily 
permitted ky the other Patristic authorities. With the tri- 
umph of the Augustinian theology at the Reformation, began 
also the triumph of the Augustinian sense of truth. Men com- 
menced to revere the truth, as all other forms of virtue, for its 
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own sake. From that time on, there has been a continual 
growth of this sublime passsion — a passion that leads men to 
love what is true, without the least regard to any celestial 
gains. 

Of course, this explanation is not that of a certain class 
of writers who have, unfortunately, almost monopolized 
the study of civilization. According to them, the modern 
sense of truth proceeds from that skeptical and rationalistic 
tendency which is supposed to be the parent of everything val- 
uable in recent times. But that is to confound cause and 
effect. All healthy skepticism is the effect, not the cause of 
the truth-loving spirit. The love of doubt for its own sake, is 
a disease, the morbid outcome of a sullen and contentious tem- 
per. Descartes—whom Buckle regards as the founder of 
modern free-thought, and who began his philosophy by doubt- 
ing all things—was very careful to make this distinction. 
He expressly separates himself from the skeptics, those who 
doubt merely for the sake of doubting.® His skepticism, like 
that of every true inquirer, is a product of the truth-loving 
spirit ; he doubts only to believe. 

The same remark applies to rationalism, the modern revolt 
against authority. What caused the credulity of the Middle 
Ages, their blind, unquestioning submission to the opinions of 
the past? Evidently it was the universal indifference to truth. 
Men valued truth ouly as a means of salvation; and they, 
therefore, very naturally concluded that it was better to be on 
the safe orthodox side than to run the risk of eternal torment 
by thinking for themselves. Nothing but such prudential ap- 
peals to the terrors of eternity could have kept the free Ger- 
manic spirit so long docile under the yoke of authority. And 
only after these modes of thought had passed away, only after 
men had been taught to love the truth for its own sake, could 
reason gain her rightful sway. Rationalism then, in so far as 
it is wise and helpful, is the effect and not the cause of the 
modern sense of truth. 

All other explanations thus failing, we come back with 
6 Discours de la Methode, in Buckle’s Civilization, I, 425. 
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greater assurance to our own. The modern sense of truth is 
one form of the ethical exaltation produced by the principles 
of the Reformation. It is a brilliant example of the way in 
which primitive Protestantism — by teaching that salvation 
‘came only by the infinite grace of God and that the obligation 
of duty rested solely upon a noble, chivalric sentiment of grati- 
tude and love — has led men to a disinterested morality founded 
upon conscience and the affections. 

And now we can see how the first of the two great dangers 
that we described at the start, has been avoided. Through all 
these centuries the principles of the Reformation have been at 
work, gradually transforming morality from a sordid calcula- 
tion of celestial profits into an impassioned love of virtue for 
its own sake. Since that change has, at last, been practically 
consummated, mankind is prepared to bid an eternal adieu to 
the wild and terrible superstitions of the Middle Ages con- 
cerning futurity. Morality will suffer no loss, will make a 
great gain. There is no danger in dismissing these old appeals 
to superstition, now that it has become possible to substitute 
for them a loftier and more effective appeal to conscience, to 
the unselfish love of the right, to all the grand potencies of 
man’s spiritual nature. 


Let us turn now to the second great danger that would have 
resulted from the premature overthrow of the Medizval con- 
ceptions of futurity. The religion of Christendom, as we have 
seen, had had its root and life in certain terrible superstitions 
concerning the world tocome. How has it finally become pos- 
sible to abolish these superstitions without endangering the 
power and permanence of the religious sentiment ? 

To answer this question, let us see whether any religion can 
be found in the past, which has made slight appeal to any pru- 
dential considerations concerning futurity, and yet has exerted 
a strong and enduring influence over the life of its people. 
The religion of Greece fulfils the first of these conditions, but 
not the last. It laid but the slightest stress upon the belief 
in immortality ; but its influence over Greek life was feeble 
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and transient. From the very first it subsisted only as a part 
of the political order of the state; and it perished almost at 
the first touch of skepticism and free inquiry. But the relig- 
ion of Israel —and in this respect it stands sublimely alone 
among all ancient forms ot faith — fulfils both of the conditions. 
It has shown an almost indestructible vitality ; it has fostered 
the intensest faith and the most fiery enthusiasm in the hearts 
of its followers. And it has accomplished this without empha- 
sizing the idea of immortality, without appealing to any pru- 
dential considerations drawn from a future state of rewards 
and punishments. 

This fact of the silence of old Hebrew theology concerning 
any penal conditions beyond the grave, will not now be denied 
by any one who has a reputation to lose. Some Orthodox 
writers have even gone so far as to assert that the Mosaic re- 
ligion was without the conception of immortality, made no pre- 
tense of penetrating the dark secrets of the grave, But that, 
perhaps, is too broad an assertion. The patriarchs and early 
teachers of Judea exhibit, at times, a certain under-current of 
feeling in the contemplation of death, a certain holy and serene 
way of looking upon this earthly life as a mere pilgrimage in 
a strange land, which renders it difficult to believe that they 
were without some deep, inarticulate conviction of immortality. 
But the narrower assertion is undeniable. Even so re-action- 
ary an authority as Lange’s Commentary is forced to admit 
that in the Old Testament, “ there is thrown over the doctrine 
of a future life, a veil of holy reserve.” It is a reserve very 
nearly akin to silence. Even if some vague conception of im- 
mortality may, now and then, have flitted uneasily across the 
religious consciousness of the old Hebrews, it never came forth 
into the clear light of open assertion. No stress is laid upon 
the idea of the hereafter. Above all, there is not a trace, not 
a solitary suggestion of any attempt to exhibit the penal terrors 
of eternity as an incentive to righteousness. What renders 
this still more remarkable is the long, close contact of Israel 
with the Egyptians — a people thoroughly saturated with wild 


7Comm. on Genesis. 214. 
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superstitions concerning futurity — whose religion, even above 
all other forms of Paganism, had an almost exclusive reference 
to the affairs of the unseen world. Remembering that, one 
can hardly doubt that the Mosaic silence was intentional. 
Plainly, this old Hebrew reserve, this disposition to turn the 
popular thought away from the life beyond the grave, was a 
part of a divine plan — a flash of transcendant inspiration open- 
ing up the true path along which man was to be carried to the 
sublimest heights of faith and devotion. 

What, we are now ready to ask, was this Hebrew path of 
religious development? How was the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament, while throwing the conception of immortality so far 
into the background, while entirely dispensing with all appeals 
to the terrors of eternity, still able to maintain its wonderful 
power over the heart of Israel? We answer: by planting re- 
ligious faith upon its only true and permanent basis; by sub- 
stituting for an idle curiosity and a selfish calculation concern- 
ing the affairs of futurity, the deeper, holier, more vital senti- 
ment of man’s dependence upon God. That is the heart of 
Hebrew theology —an abiding faith in the covenant God, a 
perfect willingness to trust Him in life or in death, in every 
possible form of darkness that might gather around the human 
soul. Under the shelter of that trust, the patriarchs and 
prophets passed the brief days of their pilgrimage on the earth. 
There was no peril, no grief, no anxiety that did not vanish 
before their holy cry: ‘ My flesh and my heart faileth; but 
Thou, God, art my strength and my portion forever.” And 
even in death, although they might not be able to grasp its 
solemn secrets, although they might gaze upon no vision of 
heavenly glory opening before them, they went down with the 
sublime assurance: * Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy 
rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” That is religion in its 
eternal essence. It is pure theism, not yet attained to any 
settled convictions concerning the hereafter, standing alone in 
the solitary grandeur of its trust in God. 

To foster and intensify this simple faith in God, the whole 
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providential arrangement of Israel’s history was designed. 
That accomplished, a religion was found which could subsist 
without the aid of those appeals to futurity which, in all ages, 
have been so prolific of superstition and priestcraft. It was 
the first step in man’s true religious education. It was a re- 
ligion dissevered from superstition, linked only with the actuali- 
ties of the present life, waiting for a higher revelation to bind 
it with the facts of eternity. 

Let us turn now to the history of Protestantism and see 
whether we can trace any: parallelism with the course of re- 
ligious development in Israel. 

In the Middle Ages, the theistic element in religion was per- 
sistently overshadowed and, in the popular conception at least, 
virtually ignored. Jehovah was still the nominal sovereign, 
but he had practically abdicated his functions. Jesus, the Vir- 
gin Mary, the saints and martyrs of the Church were the real 
divinities of the Medizval faith. Upon them, the popular doc- 
trine concentrated itself; to them, prayers and intercessions 
were made; by them the guardianship of life and the perma- 
nence of the moral-order were maintained. The Father ap- 
pears only as the Creator who some thousands of years ago 
made the world once for all, and since then has withdrawn 
Himself from the practical conduct of affairs. The theistic 
element in religion being thus reduced to its minimum, the 
spiritualistic element attained a startling prominence. All re- 
ligious life revolved around the thought of man’s destiny be- 
yond the grave. Reason stood paralyzed before the baffling 
mysteries of the unseen world ; and the imagination was called 
toitsaid. The wildest superstitions were invented. A stifling 
atmosphere of religious terrorism overhung all Christendom. 
In that sweltering climate of superstition, the highest activities 
of the soul were prostrated; the human spirit succumbed to 
priestcraft and religious delusions. Such was that Medieval 
faith in which pure theism had been swallowed up in spiritual- 
istic reveries. It was the religion of Egypt, founded upon 
hopes and fears concerning the life to come; not that of Israel 
founded upon a simple trust in the ever-living God. 
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What now was the chief purpose and work of the Reforma- 
tion? In order to answer that question, in order to get at the 
very heart of the Protestant movement, we must study it in 
its simplest and most rugged form. That, beyond all doubt, 
was Calvinism. Lutheranism is only a preliminary movement, 
the mere skirmish-line of Protestant theology ; the intellectual 
forces of the Reformation are not yet drawn forth in full order 
of battle, in utter, uncompromising antagonism to Medieval 
faith. The Catholics saw this, with that quick intuition born 
of danger. They could endure Lutheranism or Arminianism 
or Anglicanism; but for Calvinism they reserved their most 
implacable hostility, their hottest fire of denunciation and argu- 
ment. That was the real heresy. In that, the Protestant 
poison came forth in its most envenomed form. 

The question thus narrowed, becomes a comparatively easy 
one. For, from the very first, Calvinism has stood as a syno- 
nyme for the belief in Divine Sovereignty — the belief in God’s 
full control over every breath of life, every movement of nature, 
every step in the interminable march of human destiny. It is 
a doctrine pervaded by a subtler metaphysics than that of He- 
brew patriarch or prophet; but it has its root in the same de- 
vout sense of man’s entire dependence upon God. Its defects 
—the verging upon fatalistic extremes, the apparent denial of 
_ human freedom — were the inevitable results of attempting to 

dogmatically define a conception which can never be adequately 
expressed in logical forms, but must be left as an ineffable 
conviction resting in the depths of the soul. But these were 
adventitious defects imposed upon it by the spirit of a contro- 
versial age which demanded dogma in all things. In its in- 
most meaning Calvinism was not the sullen, inert fatalism of 
the far East; it was the revival of the old Hebrew spirit in re- 
ligion. It was a clear ringing proclamation of the Old Testa- 
ment faith in the ever-living God who built heaven and earth, 
and who from time immemorial hath established his cove- 
nant with his chosen people. 

Out of this identity of religious impulse sprang that marked 
resemhlance between the Puritan and the Hebrew types of 
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character. All observers have noted this resemblance, but 
without any clear insight into its producing cause. These 
Calvinistic restorers of the ancient Hebrew spirit in religion 
had, naturally, an extraordinary reverence for the Old Testa- 
ment and an intense sympathy with the characters, tastes, 
Opinions aud ways of life portrayed therein. They desired, 
almost unconsciously, to reproduce Judea in the seventeenth 
century; at the expense of infinite toil and hardship they 
labored to build up the old Hebrew commonwealth in Scotland 
and the wilds of America. They brought the stern and rigor- 
ous teachings of the Old Testament into such prominence as 
almost to overshadow the milder and more genial doctrine of 
the New. They had a passion for Old Testament scenes, -inci- 
dents, modes of expression and even names. They laid the 
chief ethical stress upon the special Hebrew virtues, personal 
purity, justice, steadfastness and religious zeal ; they even imi- 
tated the special Hebrew vices, exclusiveness, bigotry, grim- 
ness and a certain tinge of cold, hard-heartedi acity. Every- 
where there is a marvellous resemblance. The iuiitan life is. 
the life of Israel, touched now and then by the soft light of 
Christianity. 

We can now readily understand the part that Calvinism — 
the purest type of primitive Protestantism— had to play in 
the religious development of Christendom. Calvinism was a 
revival of the old Hebrew spirit in religion. Its mission was 
to restore the lost sense ot a present God, a living Will ruling 
over all things. It did not go to the extremes of Hebrew faith, 
by eliminating the conception of immortality and resting re- 
ligion solely upon a simple trust in God. For, that would 
have been to put out the radiant light of the Gospel and to 
undo the great work of the Middle Ages in spiritualizing the 
savage, materialistic life of Europe. It did not even cast aside 
the gloomy superstitions, the terror-stricken imaginings con- 
cerning futurity, into which Medieval spiritualism had degen- 
erated. ‘Ihe times were not yet ripe for such a work. A slow 
process of education was to be carried on through centuries 
before religion would be able to maintain its influence over 
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the popular heart without the aid of terrorism, before Chris- 
tianity could be safely divested of the old superstitions and be- 
come a veritable Gospel bringing glad tidings to all people. 

But for this great revolution Calvinism did certainly prepare 
the way. It taught men the grand old Hebrew truth, that the 
‘chief thing, the elemental thought in religion was not a com- 
putation of celestial expediences, but a simple and serene trust 
in the sovereignty of God. Those whose religion it is to sneer 
at every one else’s religion, may dwell contemptuously on the 
superstition of the Puritans — their doctrines of hell and devils 
and witchcraft and all the other abominations which have 
afflicted the diseased imagination of man. But still the fact 
remains that the real work of the Calvinists, their special con- 
tribution to religious development, was something very differ- 
ent from that. Their superstitions had been handed down to 
them from the Middle Ages; their only fault in that regard 
was, that they were unable to cast off absurdities of belief 
which had been inwoven into the consciousness of all Christen- 
‘dom. Beneath all this, the real and special work of the Cal- 
vinists was going on. Under the shelter, as it were, of an 
old, gloomy and crumbling superstition, they were laying the 
foundations of a better faith. In their conception of the sov- 
ereignty of the Divine Will they had found the true basis upon 
which religion was henceforth to forever repose. 

Nor is our argument weakened by the fact that the Calvin- 
istic conception was narrow and imperfect — presenting the 
Divine Sovereignty as an arbitrary despotism bearing down 
relentlessly upon all outside the circle of the elect. To con- 
sider this limitation as the essential idea of Calvinism may an- 
swer the purpose of controversy and caricature, but not of his- 
tory. The true historian is not concerned about the narrow 
form which an idea may at first assume, so long as he is per- 
suaded that the idea is one capable of expansion, of being wi- 
dened out into grand, universal conceptions. This narrowness 
of form at the beginning, is inevitable in the development of 
all thought. A great truth let fall into the heart of humanity 
is like a stone dropped into the water ; first, the narrow wave- 
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lets; then, the ever'widening circles. It has been so, for in- 
stance, in astronomic progress ; first comes Copernicus discov 
ering the secret of this little earth rolling in its orbit; then. 
Kepler unfolding that into a rule that governs the planetary 
system ; last of all, Newton expanding the narrow rule into an 
universal law that holds even to the farthermost boundaries of 
space. And so with the sentiment of trust in God. First, 
comes the religion of Israel whose trust in the Infinite Sov 
ereign could take in only one poor little tribe of semi-barba+ 
rians; then, Calvinism whose“trust has expanded until it in- 
cludes the great assembly of saints selected from many nations ; 
last of all, a réligion whose trust comprehends every child: of 
the Universal Father. Shall we sneer, then, at the Calvinists 
because they did not see the great truth in its fullest form:? 
Rather let us honor them because, in an age when people had! 
forgotten to trust in God for anything, trusted only in priests. 
and masses and the redemptive power of foolish superstitions,. 
these typical Protestants did, in some poor limited way, grasp: 
the great truth that God was sole Sovereign and that trust in: 
Him, not Trust in gorgeous rituals and flaming eschatologies,. 
was the real essence of religious faith. 

Primitive Protestantism, then, despite its superstitions, and 
it narrowness, has performed a service of incalculable value. 
It has rendered possible a religion without selfishness or su- 
perstition. That ideal Christianity of the future will contain, 
we believe, two elemental thoughts, two grand working forces + 
1, trust in the Father as an Infinite Sovereign who worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will; 2, belief in the 
continued existence of the soul after death. But of these two, 
the first must always be pre-eminently the primary, the vital- 
izing, the controlling element. If it should not be so, if the 
idea of immortality should become the absorbing thought, 
then we should relapse into something like the old superstition 
of the Middle Ages, into sordid balancings of hopes and: fears, 
into sickly imaginings concerning the mysteries of the unseen. 
But with the first element kept always predominant, we shal 
attain as near as possible to the perfected type of Christianity. 
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Stifling all idle curiosity about whiat has been wisely hidden, 
casting aside all grovelling calculations concerning our selfish 
interests in futurity, we shall surrender ourselves to a serene_ 
trust in that God whose purpose cannot be defeated and who 
has covenanted to give the life of Christ to every one who dies 
the death of Adam. . 

It will be seen that we have far transcended the promise 
with which we started. We promised to show that ever since 
the Reformation a work of preparation has been going on which 
has at last rendered it possible to cast aside the old Medieval 
superstitions without endangering the religious sentiment so 
long rooted in them. We have done much more than that. 
Religion, we have shown, so far from being endangered by 
this abandonment of superstition, will make a great gain in 
power and permanence. It will be far better able to resist the 
rising storm of skeptical and irreligious tendencies. It will 
have the adamantine quality of Israel’s religion, without its 
narrowness and exclusiveness. For, it will be planted upon 
that holy heroic sentiment of trust in God which — amid all 
the clashing controversies of modern thought, amidst all that 
chaos of crumbling beliefs into which the advance of science 
and free inquiry has thrown us —stands forth, and will ever 
stand forth, as the deepest, most indestructible conviction of 
the human soul. 


One thought, of no little importance-at the present time, and’ 
we have done. In the first article of this series we described’ 
Origen and his followers as holding to a sort of esoteric Uni- 
versalism, not to be taught to the multitude who were sup- 
posed to need the spur of fiercer and more fiery conceptions. 
This method of Origen seems, just now, to be coming into 
favor with a very large class of Orthodox clergymen. Their 
belief, quite evidently, is Universalistic in tendency. But they 
are reluctant to make any clear open avowal of the fact. 
Their utterances are vague, equivocal and even contradictory. 
With some, this hesitancy and incoherence may spring from 
moral cowardice. But the most, we are charitable enough to 
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believe, are governed by a less dishonorable impulse. They 
honestly fear that a bold and full proclamation of Universalism 
might work injury to popular morals and religion. They pre- 
fer, therefore, to hold the truth in esoteric reserve. They wish 
to keep it in the background; while in the front, the old su- 
perstitions are left to flash and thunder forth their terrors 
before the people. 

But the fatal objection to this plan is, that it is entirely im- 
practicable. We are not living now in that third century 
when thought was monopolized by an elect few and the multi- 
tude blandly believed whatever was taught them. It is an age 
of intellectual communism; one man’s knowledge soon be- 
comes the common property of all. It is useless, therefore, to 
equivocate, to mystify, to attempt to throw a thin gauze of 
cautious reserve around truths that are being more and more 
fully unfolded before the gaze of the world. There is a better 
way than that. As we have seen, mankind has been slowly 
preparing for the final alandonment of those terrible supersti- 
tions concerning futurity, which have been, for thousands of 
years, so potent in morals and religion. The true Christian 
teacher will strive, boldly and with open eyes, to complete this 
work of preparation. He will inculcate a morality, disinter- 
ested, born of the conscience, animated by a spontaneous love 
of God and goodness. Instead of weakly attempting to revive 
the religious terrorism of the past, he will labor to build up a 
nobler faith founded upon a serene trust in the omnipotent 
God and Father of all souls. 


ARTICLE XXV. 


Evidences Suggestive of a Personal God. 


Science has taught us to understand the term Force as a 
name for that which we are compelled to postulate in account- 
ing for effects, though it is in itself beyond the range of our 
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sense-perceptions. Forces are therefore not distinguished from 
each other by anything immediately known of them, but by 
the diversity of their effects, as well as identified by similarity 
of the same. Experience may show us that apparently diverse 
effects have a like cause, as in electricity and magnetism, or 
it may show that similar results are due to dissimilar causes, 
as is the case in fermentation and digestion. Consequently 
when we meet with a series of phenomena differing from any 
other, we are not simply justified, we are compelled to assume 
that they are effects having a different causation. In human 
actions we find a series which differs from other series of nat- 
ural phenomena, and in the most general sense we use the term 
personality to denote that underlying cause productive of the 
phenomena. Personality however is not a simple conception 
but is separable into self-consciousness, intelligence, will, con- 
science, esthetic power and affections. The evidences of per- 
sonality are therefore such effects as manifest the presence of 
these energies, and the inquiry as to whether there is a per- 
sonal power at work in the cosmos resolves itself into the in- 
quiry, What manifestations are there of will, intelligence, and 
other energies denoted by the term personality ? 
Self-consciousness being an entirely subjective element of 
personality no evidence of it can be looked for except where 
the power is self-exhibited, that is it cannot be presented medi- 
ately, but only by the presence of the self-conscious subject. 
And were personality only self-consciousness all mediate proof 
would be wanting, but by means of its other elements that 
proof is supplied. Of these elements the mere existence of an 
ordered cosmos suggests first will, not mere will, but the em- 
ployment of matter and force to secure a given result. If we 
examine the particulars of this ordered whole we find especial 
indications of choice displayed in the variety of means employed 
not only to attain different ends, but to secure the same end. 
The modes for example in which animal life is generated are 
various, and even where the ovwm is the ante-natal condition, 
there is diversity of process ; the reptile and the fish spawn, the 
bird incubates, and the evidence of the operation of choice is 
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increased by the diversity. To point out the evidences of 
choice in the field ‘of structural anatomy would be to write not 
one but several treatises on this alone. When we find the in- 
tricate and delicate adjustment of the muscles resulting in the 
employment of the least force needed to do their work, when 
we find the eye and the ear conformed in structure to the laws 
of light and sound, by what rational process are we required 
to say that they are not the work of intelligence, but the 
product of “environment”’? Whether we take a specific or 
a general view of organic structure we are entitled to judge of 
it as we would of such structure within the sphere of human 
activity ; and there we pronounce with little difficulty whether 
such work is due to a skilled or an unskilled hand, the work 
itself is the witness, no doubt is thrown upon the judgment 
either by the fact that the power exhibited is not itself tangi- 
ble or that the artist is unknown. 

We are just as sure that some one with appropriate powers 
wrote the Book of Job as we are that Pope wrote the “ Essay 
on Man,” and just as sure that the former had more imagina- 
tion than the latter. He whio should ascribe the production of 
any work of human art to “ the accidental clash of mechanical 
causes” would be required to furnish proof. The order, the 
harmony, the symmetry, the knowledge of whatever laws were 
involved, it would at once be urged, indicate that it is not ac- 
cidental. Even those of us who are so unacquainted with the 
laws of harmony that we have no conception of the processes 
by which Beethoven created his Sonatas do not therefore deny 
to the composer will, choice, invention ; nor can any one argue 
us into the belief that he did not exercise these simply because 
there is something beside these which we do not comprehend. 
We are not pursuing an illicit method then when we come to 
a like conclusion in a case precisely analogous. We know in 
part the processes by which an organism is produced, we see 
in it results which within the sphere of human activity belong 
to the action of will, choice and design, we recognize beyond’ 
these a power which pervades the whole, and in the absence fo 
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which we discern no such result, and it is for him who asserts: 
a quite different cause to prove such cause if he can. 

Except by the poets the beauty of the cosmos is not often 
noted as proof of a personal intelligence. The erronedus 
philosophy of the beautiful which has so long prevailed is prob- 
ably the reason why this has been the case, neither the utilita- 
rian, nor the association theory of the beautiful being much to’ 
tlie purpose. If however we consider beauty wherever found, 
as an ultimate end and primary fact, so far as the object to 
which it belongs is considered, we shall also find its ministry 
to the soul the only use which can rightly be ascribed to it. 
For granting that the diversity of color, form and arrangement. 
assist us in classification, these are not in themselves beauty, 
some things have all these and yet are ugly. To take a spe- 
cific instance of beauty divorced both from utility and associa- 
tion, consider the rich coloration of the night moths, some of 
which rival in hue anything seen by day, while those described 
by naturalists as dull colored where the different tints of brown 
and gray prevail, as in the Sphinx moths, are more beautiful 
for the patterning of their brocaded wings, than anything im- 
agination could devise, and the ocelli (eyes) on the second 
pair of wings quite as bright as on the day moths. These 
creatures are born, live and die in the darkness, where neither 
protection nor propagation can be shown to be affected. As 
to association no poetical fancies have created any interest in 
them, the single line of Keats where he refers to the “ Tiger 
moth’s deep damasked wings,” is the only allusion we can re- 
call in all our English verse. 

That which constitutes beauty an evidence of intelligence 
working in creation is the fact that only intelligent beings con- 
sciously create it, and they exclusively so far as we can dis- 
cover delight in it. Rude as the delight may be which the 
savage takes in a string of glass beads it is a delight which the 
chimpanzee does not share with him. This ornament added to 
the order of the universe, may we not assume, is present as 
the outcome of a special energy of thought, which we awk- 
wardly call the esthetic power, the power which conceives and 
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perceives this attribute and through which the thinking being 
delights in beauty. The beauty of the world is therefore not 
so much a revelation of moral symbolism, as of an assurance 
of this power in the Infinite Soul corresponding to the same 
in the finite. It is present in his work because the Great Ar- 
tist himself delights in it, and through our delight in it we 
come into sympathy with him; nor is there any more sorrow- 
ful evidence of our spiritual imperfection than the degradation 
of beauty to minister to our vanity, selfishness and sensuality. 
The beauty of gems we care for only to display our wealth and 
attract attention to ourselves, for which purpose Parisian dia- 
monds are just as good as the real article; and the lace-maker 
is condemned to toil in damp and darkness, which induce 
disease and shorten life, that we may wear point-lace finer 
than our neighbor. The Pheenicians gave themselves to the 
creation of this kind of art which makes beauty the bondslave 
of sensuality, and they have left the smallest record of them- 
selves of any race that ever made aname. Athens, on the 
other hand created beauty which was made for itself, which 
ministered to the delight of the soul, and the creations of her 
art have been the education in beauty of many generations, 
and will be of many more. | 

In reviewing the evidences of will choice and esthetic energy 
in organic nature, we cannot be satisfied to refer them to the 
action of a force or forces destitute of intelligence; and since 
the only force known to us which possesses intelligence pos- 
sesses also personality, we infer also its possession by intelli- 
gence wherever found. 

In our examination so far we have not sought for any evi- 
dence of a moral element, any indication of that which we call 
conscience. If we find any it will strengthen the probability 
that the creative force is personal. It was long since asserted 
and the assertion remains good, that we can find nothing in 
the structure of sentient beings which by its normal action 
causes pain, consequently suffering is not a part of the inten- 
tion, but proceeds from some antagonism. Commonly it may 
be traced directly or indirectly to violation of law, and being 
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therefore the natural penalty of violation of law it is entirely ac- 
cordant with the probability of a personal force in moral action. 
Further we find reason to believe through what we see of the 
effect of suffering that a large part actually is morally disci- 
plinary, and wherever this is the case it must constitute a high 
probability of a force such as we conceive of, for what can be 
more convincing evidence to us that another has moral quality 
than his persistent endeavor to arouse in us the same moral 
activity, to make us do and prefer to do good and not evil. 

If we discern the moral order of things less readily than the 
material it is not probably because such moral order does not 
exist, but that we have not yet discovered the laws of that 
moral order, or have formed a wrong theory of it. If one 
thinks for instance that, God would be strictly just if he were 
to deprive men not only of all satisfaction in the present but 
of all hope of happiness in the future, any explanation of the 
moral conditions of existence which does not involve contradic- 
tions is simply impossible. 

Passing from material nature and moral order we find a 
suggestion of personal being arising from the nature of man 
himself. In man are manifested not the effects of certain 
energies, but in him are found the energies themselves. True, 
we have lately seen the materialistic hypothesis re-stated, and 
so many atoms of carbon, plus certain others, given as the. 
whole account of the matter; but we have also seen this hy- 
pothesis rebuked by science, with the far reaching remark 
that “when you have transformed Psyche to this, you have 
pitched Psyche out of the window.” May we not go further: 
than this, and say that it is a necessary consequence of the law 
of reproduction on the plane of vital action that man’s self- 
conscious being should be the offspring of self-conscious being ? 
May not the law of heredity reach so far as to involve the 
super-material ancestry of man? For man is man not simply 
because he has a given bodily form, but through the possession: 
of certain powers which distinguish him from other modes of 
existence. 


1 The function of personal force is the utilization of law either for physical or moral 
ends. 
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The suggestive evidence afforded by the primary religious 
and moral beliefs of mankind is somewhat different in its 
character from that offered by the order and beauty of the 
cosmos. We may regard the belief in a Supreme Being who 
is good, the belief in immortality, and the aspiration after 
moral perfection, as the most elementary and uniform of the 
spiritual ideas found in religious beliefs. These beliefs have 
all one general character; they are contrary to any belief that 
can be based on sense aad empirical induction. In accounting 
for them it is vain to apply to those sources for data, they do 
not supply the premises for such conciusions,—and where we 
find those sources exclusively accepted there we find a philos- 
ophy which wholly denies those beliefs. It follows of neces- 
sity that since we cannot deny the existence of these beliefs, 
and cannot deduce them from sense and experience, we must 
refer them to some other source. Those who deny their truth 
place them among the illusions of the mind, and are earnestly 
desirous that mankind should be cured of its folly in believing 
them. It might help us to receive the theory of evolution in 
respect to them if we could find them in a lower form, but 
within the historic period we find them just what they are to- 
day‘ and beyond that period language, the only witness that 
can be called to testify, gives evidence of pre-existence, but 
not of an ancestry wholly different from its descendants. Did 
we find pantheism to be the earliest and the universal belief 
we could without much difficulty adjust its origin, but such is 
not the case ; so that we are shut up as it were to the assump- 
tion of a reality corresponding to this universal belief in a per- 
sonal God; and having accepted it we find it sufficient to ex- 
plain the facts to be accounted for. Since an assumed quan- 
tity is taken to be, the true one when it satisfies the conditions 
of the problem, we have reached a kind of demonstration which, 
concerning anything not immediately cognized through the 
senses, is the highest attainable. If any one still insists that 
we ought to prove it “ just as one would demonstrate that two 
and three are five,” we have only to answer, “‘ Demonstrate to 
me that you exist just as you would prove that the square of 
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the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides of a right angled triangle.” 

If we further apply this hypothesis to some particulars of 
of these beliefs we find its holding good. ‘ How well,” says 
Bulwer, “the human heart was understovd by him who first 
called God by the name of Father.”? But that name is old, 
so old we know not who first used it, and man regarded the 
All-Father with reverence but not with terror when he said, | 
‘When will you take us as a dear father takes his son by 
both hands.” ® Had the source of man’s belief in God been 
fear, surely in his attempts to worship and in the names which 
he used for the supreme this fear should have expressed itself ; 
but fear, by which we mean that which degrades, which is 
simply deprecation of the hostility of that which is powerful, 
but not loving, not good, is a later idea. 

In the same way if we attempt to explain the belief in im- 
mortality upon the ground that it is a mere extension, and a 
selfish extension, of the desire for enjoyment, we have still to 
explain how against all the testimony of the senses man per- 
sists in this belief, that in the midst of the dead and dying as 
from one on a great battle field there rises his pzean of victory 
over his last enemy. 

** The simple senses crowned his head 
Omega, thou art lord they said, 
There is no life among the dead.’’ 

“ Who forged that other influence, 


That heat of inward evidence, 
By which he doubts against the sense? ”’ 4 


Though for a different reason, yet we shall find it as difficult 
to account not only for man’s moral aspiration, but for the 
means by which he seeks to realize it. This aspiration is nat- 
ural, it belongs to man as his love of beauty belongs to him, 
and it includes his desire to be free from the moral imperfection 
to which he is subject by attaining to the moral harmony he 
ascribes to the Supreme Being. Forgiveness of sin and the 
impartation of spiritual life are the means supposed adequate 
to effect this.. Forgiveness is unknown to law, so that if law 


2 Kenelm Chillingly. 8 Max Miiller trans. Vedas. 
4Tennyson, 7'wo Voices. 
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only exists, apart from free conscious will, there can be no 
forgiveness. We understand this in relation to physical law, 
take poison and you die, slip by purpose or by chance over 
the edge of the cliff and you are dashed to pieces. Moral law, 
though it is difficult to persuade men of the fact, is just as uni- 
form in its penalyt; but as an interposing hand may offer an an- 
tidote to the poison, or snatch one from the edge of the cliff, so 
‘ may forgiveness rescue from violations of moral law. The whole 
truth and power of this idea rests upon the reality of a person- 
al Being. If such a power exists then the spiritual experiences 
referred to its action are accounted for, if it does not we must 
bring ourselves to believe them a delusion, for sense and the 
experience founded on it will not explain them. Since how- 
ever it is allowed that, though we cannot prove the existence 
of an external world by the fact of perception, we yet have in 
self-consciousness the proof of our own existence, these spiritual 
experiences cannot be denied reality being a part of self-con- 
sciousness, and are as éffects suggestive evidence of the reality 
of the personal nature of God. 

We find then, that in addition to the inadequate nature of 
law and force, we are led to a confirmation of our belief in a 
personal God by the suggestive evidence we find in the cos- 
mos, and by the same kind of evidence, derived from the phe- 
nomena of spiritual beliefs and experiences. 

Whatever difficulties there are about the conception of God 
come not from admitting the idea of personality, but from un- 
dertaking to explain to the understanding, or present through 
the sensuous imagination, infinity, or self-existence, or some 
other thinkable but purely abstract truth. As far as render- 
ing any consistent and satisfactory account of life, thought and 
spiritual experience are concerned, the alternative is a per- 
sonal God or an un-moral pantheism, which is atheism; or 
more directly, the alternative.is a personal God, or none. So 
far as Christianity is concerned the rejection of the notion of 
personality reduces its ethical power below the level of a 
moral pantheism, like that of Buddha or Spinoza. Vainly did 
Jesus say, “ Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father in 
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heaven,is perfect,” unless there is a Father in heaven to whom 
the human spirit may look and say, “I am thy child, help me 
to become like thyself.” 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
Plato and Christ. 


IN order to understand the place which Plato occupies in 
the history of the world of mind, we must know that which 
lies back of and begets him. For he is not sprung up ina 
night from: nothing so long before the rise of Greek philosophy 
that completed systems had grown old, the Orient had finished 
the whole round of mental evolution and revolution, settled 
into schools, and -possessed a vast and varied literature. The 
systems of Plato are made possible only by a commingling of 
the original working of the Greek mind with the already gar- 
nered and freely imported harvests of the Indo-Persian philos- 
ophies. The dream of the East is to lose all things in the in+ 
effable One. The greater activity of the West set men search- | 
for the One in the material substratum of the All. 

By the clash, and by the commingling of the magnificent 
dreams of India, and Persia, and Hgypt, with the refined cos- 
mical speculations of the Grecian intellect, the great range of 
material was furnished for a complete philosophy. The ages 
had made ready for an epoch. Neither before nor after could 
any man have produced the Phaedo and the Republic. The 
truth is seen only in the wider sweeps of history that neither 
the great event nor the notable person come unprophesied. 
Whether philosopher or mediator the world must be ready or 
the advent is unfortuitous. Abraham found his place when 
God would beget a chosen people, Moses when he would rescue 
them, Alexander when two worlds were fitted to amalgamate, 
Cesar when all men were waiting for a political lawgiver. By 
the same great: law, providential by the wide economy which 
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foreordains that the time and the person shall mate, we must: 
account Plato as the outgrowth of his time, as-he certainly was. 
the great interpreter of the age which alone could have begot- 
ten him. If in him philosophy and the human intellect. 
reached their climax, so also they found the brain of a master, 
able to mould into systems, and impress with characters eter- 
nal the thought of the world. 

Until Plato, the world waited, not for a new discovery of 
fact upon which all things might rest, but for a wise mind to. 
undertake the right method in using the facts past, present, 
and to come. 

The wisdom of the human mind at the highest estate, is not. 
displayed in efforts to invent or evolve from its own activity a 
false or fancied harmony between the sensible and ideal worlds. 
In thought doubtless this is possible, as soon as one is willing 
to accept his own postulates, and shut his eyes to either side 
of the plain truth. Either hemisphere is sole and real, when 
by mental solution the other has been melted into it, but the 
world goes right on in the bland persuasion that the crucible 
is only an aberrated brain, and that the two worlds still exist. 
Plato began with the intense conviction that no superficial or 
. mental reconciliation is necessary. He denied at the outset 
the possibility of bridging the chasm between heaven and earth 
by the process of solution. With him the gulf is fixed, and 
wisdom consists not in building bridges, but in recognizing the 
impassable nature of the abysses, and the character of the facts. 
on either side. 

On the one side, with the Greek, he gazed upon the won- 
drous circle of things. There was a blue vault above his head 
and a dazzling orb, day by day traversing it, and these he 
looked upon and believed in, with all the active real intensity 
of a warm western heart. The teeming population of Athens, 
pouring in and out under her porches and colonnades, were 
all the children of his care, and her throbbing surging life, the 
beauties of her art and the wonders of her mythology, the cul- 
ture of her schools and the energy of her commerce, her 
groves and her academies, her gymnastics and her politics, all 
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were certitudes tohim. Thus he lived, and walked, and talked: 
in the midst of a werld of things, and men, scarce even paus-. 
ing to controvert the impossible postulates of his predecessors. 

But this world of sensible facts is no more real than its: 
heavenly counterpart. The world that is, which with our eyes- 
we see, and with our hands we touch, is the visible imitation: 
of an ideal realm. In heaven are the types of these, eternal, 
unchangeable indeed, co-real and ¢o-existent with the kinds. 
which by experience we have known on earth.. The beautiful: 
thing is beautiful by its participation in the Beautiful, or byx- 
quality derived from the type of all beautiful things. Good-- 
ness is an ideal entity after the pattern of which all good: 
things are good. And so through the whole range of possible: 
knowledge. Philosophy with Plato is not an effort to resolve 
the thing into its type or idea. It is not on the other hand an 
attempt to locate the ideal and eternal in the cosmical form of 
the thing. The world of things is real, and the world of ideas 
is real. This must be assumed before any true philosophy is. 
possible, and proceeding thence the work of the human in-- 
tellect is not to identify them, or deny either, but to exhibit. 
their mutual relations and inter-action. 

Thus it became Plato to call himself a seeker after wisdom, 
because it was the sublime effort of his life to search out the 
meaning of either world by the study of the other, and discover 
in what manner either is by the other revealed and made plain. 
Moving upward through the range of things, he might by in- 
duction find their attributive types. Reaching down from the: 
ideal he might proclaim the possibilities of the ideal state, and. 
the plan of its realization in the empiric realm. Thus the two 
worlds, knowable and co-present, radically different in their- 
essential natures, yet mutually affected; interactive by per- 
petual contact, yet never fusing to identity ; standing neither 
out of harmony, nor yet ever harmonized, save by a recogni- 
tion of their essential contrasts; in the system of Plato find 
explanation as co-related spheres, between which the gulf is 
not only eternal, but the necessary condition under which 
neither can possibly be known. If there were not both the 
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Beautiful im esse and things beautiful, to know either would be 
‘impossible, for the beautiful thing is so after the type of Beauty, 
while we rouse to an intuition of the abstractly beautiful, only 
by contemplating it in the concrete. 

Thus in the theory of ideas the sensible world finds a source 
and a form, while in the world around us the ideal realm 
comes into experience and justifies its title to reality. 

The method of philosophizing is indicated, and all subse- 
quent investigation shall proceed to valid results only along 
the same track. Whatever applications of this method should 
be made by Plato or by his successors, would result in two dis- 
coveries. Every man who has traced to any degree the facts 
of life, has found the ideal background perpetually extending 
on every hand to vanishing points, beyond which he may never 
investigate. Whether he begins with the extended physical 
body, and stops blind in the outreaching spaces, or with the 
metaphysical monads which he accounts intuitions and strive 
to resolve them deeper by the futile straining of the mind; in 
either case, in any line, he finds the process finite, with the re- 
maining conviction that the background, notwithstanding his 
impotence, is still stretching off beyond the remotest outlook. 
In other words, the constant search of the brain for the com- 
plete relation between the ideal and the visible worlds, ends in 
fixing temporal limits to thought, but always leaves to the be- 
ginnings of our faith the ineradicable assurance that the har- 
mony is completed beyond the limit of our power to discern it. 

And when this thought is reached we are prepared to leave 
the realm of philosophy. Plato surely gave to man the right 
method of human thinking. He rendered it possible for others 
to reach the limits of thought. The relations between the 
finite and the Infinite, between the One and the all, between 
the ideal and the sensible and tangible, this is subject matter 
of all thought. To discover this, to determine the reality of 
both hemispheres of being, to indicate the true purpose of 
philosophy in discovering their mutual harmony, and to reach 
the profound assurance that for this purpose the brain is only 
limited by the impossible, these have been the labors of all the 
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philosophic ages. Plato is the climactic representative of the: 
whole field. He said both realms are; he said the mission of 
mind is to (not invent) but discover their harmony, and he set 
on foot in the proper path, the efforts which historically, demon- 
strated man’s purely mental inability to complete this task. 
But here he stopped, and here after him have all the philoso- 
phers called a halt and massed their forces at the dead wall of 
utter impotence. 

At this point therefore is ‘the i inquirer forced to turn away 
from the spectacle which is presented in the historic efforts of 
the intellect, either to confess that the idea of absolute recon- 
ciliation between the two worlds remains but a hope to mock 
the optimistic dream of our deluded imagination, or to seek 
farther for it in some different sphere. 

Undaunted by the magnitude of the problem proposed by 
Plato, the Greek mind spent its energy and returned upon it- 
self to confess its inability at the work. The last and greatest 
effort had been made, and the world tested it for four hundred 
years. At the end of it all heaven remained as far off as ever. 
The ideal world was longed for, but never in experience 
realized. Indeed it receded before the disintegration of the 
world’s moral forces, so that it was but little better at last than 
a longing understood to be hopeless, and regarded as but a 
half vagary of the sentimental schools. Here and there one 
arose able to shape his longing iuto a scheme, or, finding the 
attempt to unite or reconcile heaven and earth but a mental 
vision of the impossible, fell back upon the extremes of skep- 
ticism, like the later Sophists, or retrograded into the basest 
superstitions, like the sorcerers and conjurers of that time. 

No doubt the way to harmony was felt to be open. The 
efforts of the mind at recognizing the order and glory of the 
cosmos could but compel the conviction that it was only the 
impersonal expression of a universal harmony. But the ter- 
rible spectacle of natural and moral evil was shocking men as 
never before, and broke off the threads of the golden web, 
leaving it marred just where it should be most perfect. For 
no mental recognition of an ideal world, even supposing it to 
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be the object of our hope, could shut out the darkness within 
and around, no insight of nature’s partial harmony could sat- 
isfy the soul while it realized its own discord ; and just where 
man found the baffling limits of his thought, just there crowded 
upon him the problems that earliest and most clamorously 
demand satisfaction. Plato never answered these; the most 
he could do was to come up to this point only for the express 
result of demonstrating in history, that to the last longing of 
human souls for absolute reconciliation, no mental satisfaction 
can be had, and this was the ultimate of the Greek speculations. 

An external harmony, indeed, is discoverable in the provi- 
dential adaptations of nature. The mind is able to infer ideal 
qualities from every sensible object. Heaven is seen touching 
the earth, and in Greece no less than in Judea, man had 
learned that the “ heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” All this might well make 
Platonism, as well as the law of Moses, a schoolmaster, leading 
the world on to the height of its merely human possibilities. 
But when it was all done, man had only learned that there was 
@ heaven and an earth, a God as well as a soul, and that the 
end of all human wisdom was to perceive that it is impotent 
either to raise man up until he is lost in God, bring God down 
4o the conditions and comprehension of the mind, or realize 
absolute harmony in the present relations between human 
conditions and divine omnipotence. The Hast failed to do 
the first by its dreams, the West never approached the second 
by its thoughts, and the last of these efforts remained in Plato 
a lunging only, which human genius was quite incompetent to 
realize. 

The time had come when the world was ready for a new 
advent. The wheels of the great chariot of life were dragging 
more and more slowly in the mire of mental and moral despair, 
the great question pressing upon the human mind forever since 
the werld was — How shall man and his circumstances be 
reconciled to God and the invisible world ? — waited as never 
before for an answer. As never before, because the last effort 
had been made, and had proceeded only far enough to exhibit 
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its futility, to expose the inherent difficulties of the problem. 
It was now no longer a question of a primal unity, or an eter- 
nal divinity. It was now no longer a search for ultimate sub- 
‘stance, or metaphysical vacua in which things might be lumped 
for want of better theories. The anthropological age had swept 
‘away all that. Man had come to the front, as the great object 
of study ; and the field had been so cleared that he was seen. 
as the clue line, the key to the ultimate mysteries, in the mak- 
ing of which all things would be revealed. . Account for man, 
and. harmonize him with the universe, and the office of all 
philosophy is fulfilled. So men were asking now for a har- 
mony which should first include the human soul, and proceed- 
ing thence, all things were to be reconciled. The great idea 
of relationship between the worlds visible and invisible, thus 
narrowed itself to a conception of man in his relations, and 
philosophy was thus wisely reduced to an attempt to satisfy 
the longings of the human heart after peace with God. 

The yoke of Roman bondage sat heavy upon the shoulders 
of men. Roman civilization was founded upon the immovable 
pillars of law. The Roman citizen came and went with the 
finger of a Cesar or a Nero upon his heart-strings, the foot of 
an Augustus or a Claudius upon his neck. Under this iron 
frame-work of law that covered the seven hills, and bound the 
remotest of the Roman dependencies to a common centre, 
burned the fires of passion, smouldered the corroding elements 
of moral decay. The fusing ot heterogeneous civilizations 
under one government, and in the use of one language, did but 
amalgamate the vices and dissipate the virtues of each. From 
Egypt and the East were imported customs that inflamed the 
active blood of Greece, and demoralized her social life into a: 
reign of lust and weakness scarce paralleled in the records of 
national imbecility. Thus it chanced, or was provided, that 
the extreme of philosophic despair was also —in Greece and: 
throughout the world — the depth of moral and social degra- 
dation; and at that time, when the world, through its sins, 
most keenly felt the need and the longing for moral, personal 
harmony, philosophy had come to its most helpless stage. The 
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burdens upon human:souls weighed them down, but there’was. 
no relief in systems:wlrichidid but profess to find the early 
limit of their own ‘abilities. 

‘The relief, wheniit came, awoke ‘men to an exervise ofa 
new faculty, as certainly ‘as:it also presented a higher method. 
The faculty. was Faith, the method, Living. It has transpired 
in:the-last conclusions of philosophy, that the knowing, ‘inves- 
tigating power of the mind meets closed doors,.and finds early 
limits. There is, indeed; the dim suggestion of the unexplored. 
spaces, where the perfect reconciliation between the:seen and 
the unseen must be completed, but no quickening of that: fav- 
ulty which, by its instantaneous processes, believes in and 
realizes this finished harmony. 

‘But when the star shone above the manger at Bethlehem, it 
was'the herald, not simply of a miraculous birth, it was the 
first great gleam of faith in: the life of our humanity. For'the 
power by:which the divine Man pierced the centre of the skies 
and became the perfect union of earth and Heaven, was the: 
power of faith. This was the wand with which, at one ‘wave, 
he swept away the curtain before the holy of holies,'that:all 
men might pass through, to realize, with him, that reconcilia- 
tion ‘which no philosophy had ever been able to reveal. Men’s. 
eyes had ever been turned to reason as the instrument by 
which, chiefly, the utter mysteries of the universe were to be 
made known; they were now to be directed to that diviner power 
by which heaven is laid open to our gaze, and thought out- 
reached by the assurance of perfect trust. Plato and philoso- 
phy say, “ Know and you shall understand and be able”? — by 
knowledge meaning reason. Christ said, “ Believe, and ye 
shall enter in” — by ‘belief meaning the exercise of faith. 
Just where the strained and feeble mind was forced to.stop and 
sit down fronting the awful spaces which we feel must ‘be out- 
side our mental field, there faith begins, compelling beyond 
our yea and nay assent to her certitudes. 

It.is not possible to define this primitive and immediate 
power which becomes newly aroused in the true Christian 
consciousness. Directed to the question of relations between 
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the soul and God, between. this world and the unseen realm, it 
certainly is not merely an ‘eye that looks away ‘tu ‘ignore the 
sense of ‘the present terror and conflict which fills ‘tlie arth. 
Some ‘have supposed faith in its exercise to be simply ‘a’state 
of resting in the dark with tle hope that somewhere it is ight ; 
or ‘a contentment in knowing that we are blind, with ‘the 
chance that, if we could see, the view would be ‘satisfying. 
But faith is‘more than this. It is the dawning and growing 
consciousness that harmony is already attained ; the immedi- 
ate and unassailable convict’on, beyond the cavil of our intel- 
lect, that the natural and the supernatural consist as one sys- 
tem of the great God. 

The ‘utter faith which induces conviction of this kind is the 
essence of that quality of living by which the believed-in har- 
mony is personally realized. The philosophies cannot put into 
human nature that regenerative vitality which enables man ‘to 
live well. Doubtless a man must know as well as do, but that 
kind of experience by which reconciliation to God and Heaven 
is realized, is the basis and essence, rather than the branch or 
outgrowth of rational understanding. In other words, the 
Christian experience, which harmonizes all things, is practical, 
and not speculative, a life rather than a thought. It is a mis- 
take not yet eradicated from our thinking, that mind, in the 
sense of purely mental faculty, is the leading and dominant 
force. It is so only by virtue of the fact that men have been 
content to so regard it. But brought face to face with the real 
difficulties which beset our humanity on every side, it is‘ com- 
petent only for the rarest and smallest. It can neither pro- 
duce nor discover that proportion between powers and things, 
that harmony between man and his environments, his ideals, 
his Duty, which is the last desire of every created soul. 

It was, therefore, an advent of sublimest meaning, when 
this mental impotence was supplemented by the new, heavenly 
power exercised for the atonement of the earth. For what the 
grandest activity in history utterly failed to evolve, was given 
with the eternal Word, made flesh for that end. If a recon- 
ciliation may not be dreamed, if thought may not invent or 
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discover it, still there is one last way to be tried. In a living 
personality shall now be found the mystic bridge where earth 
and heaven meet. For here is one, who, being a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief, still does forever abide in the 
white, intense shining of his Father’s face; a life lived ina 
world where every footstep was upon a tomb, but command- 
ing the dead to rise and the graves to unseal; a soul bowed 
under the agony of all the world’s despair, yet touching beat- 
itudes at every point on its divine circumference. In Him is 
Heaven, in Him the earth, in Him God, and in Him the soul. 
The real and the ideal live in a perfect life, the worlds visible 
and invisible meet and mingle in one sublime unity. In Him 
is the problem solved, the chasm closed, the harmony complete. 
What Plato dreamed and believed, did the Christ of God ful- 
fil. Henceforth shall man have a better way of reconciling 
the seen and the unseen worlds, the soul to God. It is the 
method of living, rather than of teaching or speculating. Zhe 
pure in heart shall see God. 

From a human level, the possibilities of mind rose in Plato 
and his successors to their climax. But it was a human effort 
after all, and the stream could not rise above its fount. But 
if this world could not rise up to meet the other, it was in the 
economy of God that the angels and powers of Heaven might 
easily touch upon our grosser borders. If we may not stretch 
out our human hands to rend the veil, from the Heaven side 
it may be rent that men may look through. Thus the mission 
of Christ, and the power of his life, were from above. The in- 
visible world and its great spiritual forces, became embodied 
in such manner that men should witness the spectacle of an 
harmonious union of God with His creatures, of the world of 
things with the powers that lie behind. In this union, satis- 
fying to every sin-distracted soul, goodness was the fusing ele- 
ment. In philosophy the great attainment and highest ideal 
of effort, was to know. But now the eyes of men turn to the 
spectacle of a man tempted by the powers of earth and dark- 
ness, whose sublimest effort is to resist and do; and all the 
world read in amaze the record that the ministry of angels is 
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to the moral and spiritual victor who, in the great temptation, 
shall say, “ Get thee behind me, sarava.” Men who had 
shouted at the games to see the brawny victor crowned, who 
had lost themselves in admiration of those divine speculations 
upon ideas, had known, and would know, that not the strength 
of a brawny arm, nor the subtlety of a strong brain, could ever 
thus subdue the self, that peace and harmony might come to 
the soul. Goodness alone, manifest in temptations resisted 
and duty performed, shall be, henceforth, the great power. 

If the porches and academies of Athens were sublime with 
their Platonic scrolls and echoes, men shall pass them by to 
linger long at the Galilee lake, or tarry in awe under the Geth- 
semane shadows; for these are the historic monuments of 
those stern triumphs, by which the power of good living was 
demonstrated as the force by which humanity is raised to the 
standpoint of heavenly vision, where all things are made 
clear. Living goodness, in Christ exhibited in vivid contrast 
with the simply rational and speculative tests of philosophy, 
is the perfect and simple medium through which the longed- 
for unity of worlds is at last realized. 

Yet, if it be said of goodness in itself, that by it we come to 
see clearly, or if it be supposed that a merely faultless being 
best realizes that great moral force which harmonizes all other 
spheres, we shall meet a difficulty. Chiefly this arises with 
us in the certainty that we are sinners, and shall be so to-mor- — 
row. But even the sinlessness of Christ was not the secret 
of his power. Even the sinner may find a way to peace, and 
to God; else for us the harmony realized in Christ avails 
nothing. That goodness which unites earth and Heaven is 
more than innocence, more even than simple duty. We can- 
not resist the conviction that the great quality or faculty 
which made Jesus the Mediator between God and man, and 
so the medium between Heaven and earth, was a purposed 
and principled sacrifice of self. Of this philosophy knows 
nothing. Selt-culture it knows, self-control it teaches, self- 
knowledge it aspires to; but self-sacrifice from principle was 
@ word that could be coined only out of the Christian experi- 
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ence. It could be revealed from heaven only, that the road 
to life was through life given up. More, too, than-in any pre- 
cept, the mission of Christ in its fulness demonstrates the 
power and glory of sacrifice as the great spiritual law of pro- 
gressive life. Upon the altar of goodness, and for goodness’ 
sake, to the benefit of all life, He offered up Himself. 

Self-sacrificing goodness, embodied in a life, having behind it 
the power of faith, these epitomize the forces by which the 
great longing of the world was satisfied from on high. 

So in this divine Life the golden dreams of the East come 
true, and before Him the Magian lays down his gifts. The 
radiant centre of light pours down through Him, and shines 
out in the worlds great darkness, even when ‘the darkness 
comprehendeth it not”; and in Him—the zdjgmua which 
filleth all—the outlying chaos beyond the varying eons, is 
caught up into his light and transformed into the image of his 
glory. So the realm of darkness is made luminous, and evil 
transmuted into good. The circling universe enspheres and 
is complete. 

And so in Him the restless activity of the West finds the 
world at last dependent on the soul, and its cosmical inquiries 
answered, with the final settling of that moral personal dis- 
quiet into which all mental conflict has been resolved. 

And here, to-day, the dreaming fatalist, who bows under 
the burden of this world of silent forces, finds his burden lifted 
when he contemplates and appropriates the moral forces which 
this life embodies; and with him the restless seeker after 
truth finds the last question of his soul set at rest in the com- 
pleted harmony of that experience, which becomes the Exam- 
ple and the Way, after which all souls shall follow on, until, 
in the complete unity of the eternal years, tiey find their 
peace with God. 
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ARTICLE XX VII. 


Doctrinal and Practical Preaching. 


AN intelligent layman, who for several years had enjoyed 
the ministrations of a faithful and talented preacher, was heard — 
to make the following comments on his pastor’s ability: “I 
am,much pleased with him as aman and a preacher, and I 
have really but one fault to find with his preaching; and that 
is, that he does not preach doctrine enough ;_ he gives us grand 
practical sermons, but he fails as a sound, doctrinal preacher.” 

From this hearer’s standpoint, doubtless, the criticism is a 
just one ; but as this is a matter of vital importance to both 
preachers and laymen, a cordial consideration of the subject 
is worthy the attention of all who preach and all who listen, 
Especially at the present time, when the most venerable doc- 
trines are undergoing the most searching criticism, and the 
foundations of religious belief are subjected to the closest in- 
spection, is this a subject of no small importance. For, upon 
a clear apprehension of the relation which Christian doctrines 
hold to practical life, depend the good results that are to 
follow the present agitation of some important theological 
question. 

Is the distinction so often made between doctrinal and prac- 
tical preaching a legitimate one? Are doctrine and practice 
so clearly distinguished from each other, that sermons can 
properly be divided into these two classes ? 

It is unquestionably true that a pulpit discourse may be 
purely doctrinal, or it may be purely practical, in its matter 
and manner. It may, on the one hand, treat only of truths 
and principles without reference to their application to human 
conduct and needs; or, on the other hand, it may discuss 
human duties and obligations without reference to the foun- 
dation principles upon which they rest. While the matter 
contained in a sermon may entitle it to come under one or the 
other of these two heads, still the common classification is 
doubtless erroneous, if not positively unjust. While preachers 
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have plenty of shortcomings for which they should be held 
accountable, ihis charge against them we cannot but feel is 
often without foundation. 

Evidently much of the confusion on this subject grows out 
of a misunderstanding of the terms employed. A definition 
of the word “ doctrine ” will assist us much toward a correct 
judgment in the matter. Webster defines the word thus: 
“‘ doctrine — the act of teaching, instruction, discipline. That 
which is taught ; what is held, put forth as true, and supported 
by a teacher, a school, or a sect; © principle or position, or 
the body of principles in any branch of knowledge.” The 
Greek word rendered “doctrine” in the English version of 
the New Testament, is the original form of our word “ didac- 
tic”? — signifying either the fact or the method of instruction. 
The word in its active verbal form seems to have one distinct 
meaning, viz.: teaching or instruction, without special refer- 
ence to the things taught. 

This word “ doctrine,” therefore, as applied to the work of 
preaching, can mean nothing less than this: instruction in 
moral and religious truth. A scientific or political lecturer 
would set forth the principles of science or politics; his doc- 
trines would pertain to that phase of truth which it is his prov- 
ince to teach. So it would be with any teacher, in any par- 
ticular branch of knowledge; whatever has to do with that 
particular branch of truth is a part of its doctrines. The office 
of the preacher, in all ages, has been that of a teacher in mor- 
als and religion. This important sphere of God’s truth is his 
legitimate realm ; whatever he conceives to belong to his de- 
partment of truth it is his right and duty to teach ; whatever 
has any bearing on man’s moral and religious needs is a part 
of the doctrines he is to proclaim and enforce according to his 
ability. 

Expository preaching and the critical examination of cer- 
tain texts of Scripture, are often regarded as strictly doctrinal. 
Sometimes, also, the statement of certain theological tenets. 
are classified under this head. But such preaching can hardly 
claim the title of distinctively doctrinal preaching, To be sure 
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it has the didactic form, and treats of questions and principles 
that have to do with religious doctrines ; but to claim for such 
discourses the right to an exclusive use of this term, is 
unjust. To set aside the sermon which deals wholly with 
human duties and relations as not being in any sense doctrinal, 
is equally unfair ; for we believe that no sermon, worthy of the 
name, can be wholly destitute of either the doctrinal or the 
practical element. Both must enter, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, into every effective sermon. To verify this statement, 
let us turn our attention to that greatest of all preachers, as 
authority in this matter. The strongest doctrinal sermon 
ever preached is well-known as the “ Sermon on the Mount.” 
It is packed full of the essence of Christian truth and doctrine. 
The Great Teacher here lays the foundation of that system of 
religion he was sent to proclaim; and not only does he lay 
the foundation, but he builds up a grand superstructure, which, 
for symmetry, solidity, and beauty, has never been equalled 
in all the philosophies of the ages. 

And yet, while it is intensely doctrinal — full of instruction 
regarding the Heavenly Father, the earthly child, the relations 
they sustain to each other; it is recognized the world over as 
the most practical of discourses. It is the very embodiment 
of all that pertains to human duty and obligation, and the 
motives that underlie all correct conduct. It is the great 
model of a sermon — combining both the doctrinal and the 
practical in perfect union. It teaches the principle and the 
duty arising from it, in the same sentence. It directs man’s 
attention to the loving Father whose care extends even to the 
smallest atom in His universe, and at the same time it points 
man to his duty growing out of his relation to such a great 
and good Being. 

And what we find true touching the nature of this first ser- 
mon to his disciples, we find also true in all his subsequent 
preaching and teaching. The doctrine and the practice were 
always harmoniously blended. In fact, the great object of his 
teaching was to so quicken men by his word and spirit, that 
they would forsake sin and cleave unto righteousness ; shake 
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off the chains of vice, and put on the mantle of virtue; ina 
word, he came to save men from sin. In doing this, he used 
the means which his Father had given him. He taught men 
the doctrines of his religion ; he revealed to them the beauty 
and glory of this “‘ new dispensation ;” and by means of par- 
able and appropriate figure, he spake unto men as they had 
never been spoken to before. We read that “ the people were 
astonished at his doctrine, for he taught them as one having 
authority.” 

But Jesus did not stop with a simple utterance of the truth); 
he exemplified its power by making a practical application of 
it to the lives of men. He so apily blended the word taught 
and the act performed, that all his doctrines become quick and 
powerful instruments in eradicating the moral leprosy of men, 
even as his miraculous power operated in removing the leprosy 
of their bodies. When he came to earth, the moral and relig- 
ious life of the nations was running at low ebb, and the blood 
in the body of the Church was sluggish and dull. For a long 
period it had been feeding upon that which gave it no life. 
Dead dogmas, musty rituals, neglected observance of laws 
higher than man’s had well-nigh crushed out all religious as- 
pirations from the hearts of men. In the midst of this state 
of spiritual paralysis, the Son of God lifts his, voice, and calls 
men, to listen to his words of life and power ; he awakes them 
from their long stupor, and points them to a new and living 
way. Every word is treighted with spiritual power. Each 
thought, has a significance which impresses itself upon. the 
mind. of the listener. He enlightens their intellects and 
quickens.their hearts with the same breath. He touches the 
tenderest. and holiest feelings by his wonderful power. Al- 
though he did not thaw out the frozen blood in the veins of 
the Jewish Church, and cause the old body of religion to shake 
off its stupor and put on new life; yet, he so stirred and 
aroused her by his searching words, that she saw the danger 
she was in unless his voice was stopped. “ Ye generation of 
vipers,” ‘‘ ye hypocrites,” ‘‘ ye whited sepulchres,” were epi- 
thets too expressive of the people’s condition, and too piercing 
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for the repose of their conscience ; they determined to be rid 
of him, and their pursuit of him ceased not till they had ended 
his life on earth. They stifled his human voice, but they 
could not quench the spirit of those doctrines which he had 
already uttered ; yea, the very agitation and convulsion which 
their supposed victory produced was the means of destroying 
the Jewish polity, and at the same time it scattered the seeds 
of Christian truth to every quarter of the globe. 

We have read that Christ’s “ word was with power.” Can 
we not readily understand such language when we see how 
well adapted was his word to the passing needs of humanity ? 
It is because his doctrine is so intensely practical in its nature 
that it moves the world to-day as no philosophy has ever done. 
How his simple words stir men to action; quickening into 
consecrated sacrifice the selfish worldling, and filling with 
spiritual animation the bodies and hearts of men dead in tres- 
passes and sins. His words did not fall lifeless, like the * vain 
repetition” of the old ritual worship— without power or 
‘meaning to those who listened; but they came like the 
refreshing shower upon the parched and thirsty earth; each 
word laden with a quickening influence that called into life 
some dormant power of the soul. 

And Christ’s words have the same deep, life-giving power 
to-day, as they stand upon the recorded page, that they had 
when they were first uttered. Those doctrines are just as 
real and as much needed by human hearts now as they were 
when hetaught them. The principles laid down by the Great 
Teacher and by those who followed him as apostles, have been, 
and will continue to be, the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Church. Whatever Christ taught, whether concerning 
God, man, duty or destiny, is “sound doctrine” for all his 
preachers of to-day. Let the teacher of Christian truth feel 
that he is teaching the lessons which the Master taught, and 
he need not have fear of going astray in regard to the nature 
of his instruction. Whoever attempts to interpret the lan- 
guage of Christ or his apostles concerning God, and teaches 
this truth to his fellowmen is preaching good, wholesome doc- 
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trine. He may not do more than try to convince the doubter 
that such a Being exists; he may not enter into any of the. 
endless discussions regarding his nature and personality ; he 
may not.come to any definition of him save that which Christ 
gives, declaring him to be a Spirit; and_yet, this one point, 
wherein his existence is maintained, is the fundamental doc- 
trine of all theology. Whatever he may teach concerning God, 
if it but harmonize with the teachings of the New Testament, 
is Christian doctrine. 

The sentiment embodied in the simple statement, * All men 
are brethren,” is also at the foundation of the Christian relig- 
ion. It is the expression of a prominent doctrine of the New 
Testament, and one upon which a true system of faith must. 
be built ; and yet, it involves all that may be called practical 
in its application to human duty. Whoever teaches the truth 
of the human brotherhood, and tries to inspire men to act in 
accordance with its spirit, is fulfilling the apostolic injunction 
to ‘“¢ Speak the things which become sound doctrine.” 

The “ Golden Rule,” which is often regarded as a mere 
moral precept, is itself at the very core of the Christian system. 
It is not a mere precept; it is a fundamental doctrine ; a doc- 
trine, too, which chiefly distinguishes Christianity from all 
forms of religion. It may have to do directly with human 
conduct and life, and, therefore, be eminently practical in its 
nature ; and yet it is squarely doctrinal, because it is the teach- 
ing of a great truth which it is for man’s highest interest to 
know. When a person has so far advanced in the culture of 
the Christian graces as always to be able to return good for 
evil, and to do unto others as he would have them do to him, 
he must be quite substantially grounded in Christian doctrine ; 
at least, he is in possession of the spirit of the Gospel which 
giveth life, even though he may not be well versed in the letter 
of the law which oftentimes killeth all good feeling. He can- 
not fail-of being a safe and trusty guide to all who follow him ; 
for his correct life. is but.the outgrowth of his faith in the say- 
ing power of Christian truth. 

The simple fact is, that the end and object of all that de- 
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serves tlie name of preaching, is to lead men up to a higher 
life; stimulate them into active goodness; fill them -with'a 
sense of tlicir own needs, and: direct them to the unfailing 
source from which they must be supplied. No doctrine should 
be presented solely for the purpose of satisfying intellectual 
inquiry, and preparing men for a mere defence of theological 
dogmas. Statements of belief must be argued and: defended, 
but as a means, and not as an end. Any religious doctrine 
that cannot in some way be made applicable to the needs of 
human hearts and lives, is not worth the uttering. No ser- 
mon is truly doctrinal that is-not at the same time practical ; 
for doctrine without corresponding practice is like * faith with- 
out works ;” it is dead and useless; it has no place in the 
ministrations of a Christian pulpit. 

While believing most thoroughly in presenting tlie distine- 
tive doctrines of our own Church ; while positively enjoying 
the work of showing to others the grandeur and beauty of 
Universalism ; while believing that every sermon preached 
from a Universalist pulpit should indicate unmistakably the 
nature of the faith we hold; still, if this were to be the end of 
it all, we should consider the time worse than wasted. Were 
we convinced that such preaching produced no better result 
than to satisfy men’s minds without stirring their hearts, then 
we should abandon it at once. But it is because we believe 
that Universalism is synonymous with the Gospel of Christ ; 
that it is the best and only true interpretation of the Saviour’s 
teachings, and that it is filled and freighted: with power to 
move men toward higher and better living,—it is because of 
this conviction that our faith becomes so precious. It is the’ 
“power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
Its doctrines are capable of adaptation to all phases of human 
need. They become something more than dry, dogmatic 
statements, because they touch human nature in a practical 
and effective manner. Each word expressive of our-religious 
faith should be clothed with power, because, in itself, it is-in- 
stinct with life. 

The ability to state and defend certain doctrines-is-not: the 
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only test of a sound doctrinal belief. Some of the most thor- 
ough Universalists we ever knew were utterly unable to hold 
an argument with the opposers of our faith. They were well 
acquainted with our doctrines; understood thoroughly our 
interpretations of Scripture, and yet they lacked the faculty of 
telling what they knew, of putting into words the convictions 
of their minds. Such persons are sometimes greatly embar- 
rassed because they cannot defend their faith with intellectual 
weapons. Yet at the same time they were acting and living 
their faith by almost every movement. One day’s contact 
with them in business or social relations was worth a whole 
year of argument. They could act their doctrines, if they 
could not give them expression in words. 

It is, indeed, an excellent thing to be able always to give a 
reason for the hope that is within us ; to know why we believe 
as we do, and then be able to make it known to others. But 
there is something far more pleasing in the sight of heaven ; 
and that is to be able to put our doctrines and principles into 
our daily conduct, make them speak with an authority and 
power which no mere verbal utterances can command. Men 
may call upon us to defend our doctrines wholly by argument ; 
by the force of logic, and the critical use of theological and 
Scriptural language ; but God calls upon us to defend it with 
our lives — by our walk and conversation among men. How- 
ever skilfully we may wield the weapons of argument and 
reason, He does not accept our testimony only as we incorpo- 
rate our doctrines into our practice ; only as He sees us trans- 
fornied by His spirit into faithful and obedient children. 

The distinction, therefore, which is often sharply drawn be- 
tween the doctrinal and the practical in religious instruction, 
is frequently without foundation. No public or private pre- 
sentation of Christian doctrine can be made without some ref- 
erence to the use man is to make of such facts and principles. 
They all lead up to a practical application, else they are dead 
and not living doctrines. On the other hand, no teaching or 
preaching can be truly practical only as it is founded upon 
correct doctrines. All right living must proceed from right 
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thinking and right feeling ; it hasits root in these. A preach- 
ing of so-called doctrines, without reference to human conduct, 
or as to the way man is to appropriate them, is but shaking off 
dry leaves from a withered tree ; they fall lifeless and without 
effect. A preaching of so-called practical sermons without 
mention of the doctrines underlying all correct living, is worse 
still. It is but a mere jangle of unmeaning phrases, if there 
be no recognition of those principles which the wisest of all 
moral teachers has given tothe world. Itis buta vain attempt 
to secure a crop of grain without soil or nourishment. . 

However earnestly, then, we may “contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints ;” however much it may please 
us to hear the presentation of the doctrines we hold dear, let 
us keep in mind the object for which this faith and these doc- 
trines were given unto men. Let us not rest content with 
formal declarations of belief, with mere verbal expressions of 
faith ; but let us so incorporate them into our lives that those 
who know us best will most admire the doctrines that can 
produce such practical results. And though they may not 
accept or understand our theology, yet they will be compelled 
to acknowledge that it is good to live by and good to die by. 
Thus will the doctrines we hold dear be most effectively 
preached unto men by the silent yet mighty influence of right- 
eous living. The prejudice in men’s minds may prevent many 
from hearing or seeing our written creed; but they will not 
fail to accept the testimony we give them by the consecration 
of our hearts; the correctness of our conduct; the sweetness 
of our dispositions ; the breadth of our charity ; the largeness 
of our love; for by these “ fruits of the spirit” all men shall 
take note that we “have been with Jesus.” 





‘THE TWO COMINGS. 


ArTicLE XXVIII. 


The Two Comings. 


NEW EXPOSITION OF 1 THESS. iv. 13-18. 


“For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord.’”’ 

“ Behold I show you a:mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” 


—1 Corinthians xv. 51. 


I.— Tse Porvtar THEORIES. 


In order to bring the general scope of the subject before us, 
a brief statement of the current theories of the resurrection in 
connection with the judgment will be proper. 

The commonly received ideas may be comprehended under 
two general divisions: first, the old theory of a simultaneous 
resurrection and a general judgment at the end of time, the 
destruction of the material universe, etc. Second, a resurrec- 
tion at the end of the judgment, a sudden transformation of 
the earth whereby it shall be laid aside as a useless part of the 
divine economy for the future, the end of humanity as con- 
nected therwith, and an instantaneous change of the living 
‘into a spiritual and immortal state. These theories we shall 
briefly notice in the order stated, and then pass to the exposi- 
tion which we regard as more natural and Scriptural. 

1. A simultaneous resurrection and a general judgment at 
the end of time, is exposed to various objections philosophical 
and Scriptural, and is also opposed to the facts of nature and 
science. The false inferences from Scriptural hyperbole, 
-such as the falling of the stars, the extinguishment of the sun, 
the dissolution of the heavens and the consumption of the 
earth, are the result of the general ignorance of the Dark Ages 
of the extent, composition and laws of the starry heavens. As- 
sociated with these fancies is, also, the imperfect chronology, 
limiting man’s existence to about six thousand years, and ab- 
surdly assuming the creation of the vast universe of worlds 
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and systems, as antedating man only, by a few days. True, 
the more intelligent classes have abandoned, mainly, these 
gross conceptions, but the uneducated multitudes remain 
groping in the darkness and superstition of these crude ideas, 
Indeed, while the more studious and informed minds among 
us have by force of the resistless pressure of consistency been 
driven to the concessions indicated, yet the old impressions 
seem to remain with many of us, that once in the long 
past God, eternity and space alone existed; then, after this 
motionless lapse of time, at the voice of the omnific word, the 
vast portions of space at once sparkled with the scintillations 
of light, “ the potency of life,” and the grandeur, beauty and 
utility of motion. ‘Thus the creative power, having once uttered 
its mandate, retires within itself, content to witness, for a 
short time, the energetic action of nature’s unvarying laws. 
Although these laws, like their author, are held as immutable, 
yet possibly in the early future, certainly in some distant 
period, the same absolute will and power which called them 
into action will remand them back to chaos and inertness, 
when man and all material things shall be no more. The 
complicated frame-work of creation shall suddenly be dis- 
‘solved, and space, God, and spirit essence, only will remain. 
Associated with this destructive climax, at the sound of the 
resurrection trump, the bodies of the dead are to be aroused 
from their long unconscious sleep, and the departed spirits 
‘called back from their abodes of happiness or misery, or from 
their unconscious state, as the case may be, to re-inhabit their 
long lost bodies, when the re-united spirits and bodies are to 
pass the judgment ordeal, to receive their final reward or doom. 
The brief drama of earth and humanity ends, and the change- 
less, unending spiritual state in its real significance begins. 
The conception of an aimless and motionless God from the 
-oldest eternity (to use latitude of expression) up to within a 
brief period, is derogatory to his character, and cannot be rec- 
‘onciled with any consistent apprehension of “his eternal 
(spiritual) Godhead and power.” 
Another difficulty, if possible, still more unreasonable and 
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unnatural, is contained in the idea that after one exhivition of 
the creative process, the divine skill is exhausted, all purposes 
of pleasure or profit accomplished, and, as a matter of course, 
the useless fabric destroyed. These false notions have con- 
strained Bible interpretations into conformity to them; com- 
motions in earth and sky, detailed in graphic and redundant 
metaphors, have excited the wildest terrors among the 
ignorant, and in dread vision they see depicted a final 
crisis in creation: The end of a period becomes the end of 
earth and the crash of suns and worlds; a dispensation of 
government becomes a trial for the immortal state; and its 
end becomes the final condition of the spirit in the judgment 
and resurrection world. 

2. The other theory of the resurrection —the coming at. 
the end of the judgment — will demand a limited inquiry in 
the more immediate Scriptural view. 

This theory maintains that the language in 1 Thess. iv. 138— 
18, applies to the immortal resurrection. This is to transpire 
at the end of humanity on the earth; the earth may not be 
destroyed, but can, henceforth, serve no purposes of the divine 
utility. At the sound of the resurrection trump, the count- 
less millions of beings who have passed from earth through 
the process of death, and the multitudes that may remain on 
the earth to the coming of Jesus, shall be raised at one epoch 
of time, to a state of immortal purity and happiness. 

But previous to this ultimate result the judging process wilk 
have ended. To accomplish this, Jesus came in judgment by- 
the authority of his word and in divine power at the conclu- 
sion of the Jewish state, in the establishment of his kingdom, 
in which he will reign and judge till the purposes of his gov- 
ernment shall be accomplished, when he will deliver the king- 
dom unto God. In this view the earth in a transformed con- 
dition may remain, or “like a vesture be folded up,” having: 
performed its full offices for man, and he in turn having done 
with earth. 

This theory is quite analogous to the popular conception of 
a beginning and an end in the creative scale, which we have 
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previously considered. If the earth shall attain a state so 
sublimated as to be incapable of sustaining any form of or- 
ganic life, and as a result the processes of humanity must end, 
then, indeed, for all practical purposes, it may as well pass 
away. We know some speculative and well informed minds 
have supposed that many of the worlds around us are in con- 
ditions unfavorable to the existence of any organic beings 
known to man, and that the earth may reach a point when it 
can no longer support life. But even if this were certain, no 
evidence would be thereby furnished that they are not in the 
solar economy serving purposes conducive to the existence of 
beings whose nature we cannot know; or be even aiding earth 
in its fervent life-supporting properties. And should earth 
ever reach a point of seeming sterility, still, according to the 
lessons of analogy, this would not be death, or even an abate- 
ment of the ever-existent forces of nature; they would the 
while recuperate and re-organize for action: if not to human 
view a higher, yet none the less necessary part in the endless 
and complicated processes. The revelations of the strata com- 
posing the old earth, witness beyond dispute that whole races 
of men and types of various creatures have become extinct ; 
yet this is by no means the end of the series; there is still 
room for both numbers and improvement. 

These considerations tend to prove that there can be no end 
to the earth and its processes ; and that where the resurrection 
and the end of the reign of Jesus are so construed, we are ar- 
riving at our conclusions outside the analogies of nature, and 
the evidences of revelation. 

Several other theories, such as are maintained by the Ad- 
ventists and Destructionists in their various forms, prevail 
to a limited extent, which also contemplate a sudden crisis and 
disruption of the material structure; but they require no 
special notice here. 


II.— Tue ScripturaL Review. 


A disposition to separate the resurrection from the judg- 
ment, by Universalist authors, has becn because of associating 
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with the judgment a final penal decision, and a semi-sensuous 
conception of the nature of the resurrection. Some of our 
leading expositors have maintained their views on the implied 
concession, that if the judgment should be shown to extend 
into the resurrection world, then its awards and penalties 
might be final; so, as the resurrection, evidently, does extend 
into the future life, the judgment must not attend it, as end- 
less punishment would be the result. In this regard we think 
that the internal and spiritual intent and scope of the subject 
have been on some important points misapprebended. 

If we separate the resurrection from the judgment, and then 
construe the resurrection to transpire at the end of humanity, 
and associate a sudden crisis in the earth, or transformation in 
the end, we have made but little improvement in the popular 
fancy of a judgment in “the end of the world.” We have 
substituted a more pleasing result, but the principle in its su- 
pernatural order remains the same; we have still the sudden 
crash and the final end, and abnormal change. 

But in these events the inquiries will inevitably press us: 
Which part of man will be raised in this semi-sensuous way ? 
Will his spirit have slept in an unconscious state during the 
long ages? Or will it have existed destitute of a body suited 
to its new condition, waiting for the sound of the trump in the 
resurrection crisis? And will it taen at one surprising bound 
mount to a new and more conscious mode of being? Or will 
the body have remained dormant for the long interval between 
man’s entrance into life and his resurrection state? And will 
he thereby have lost all the advantages he might have enjoyed 
during the lost time? If some material part is raised to life, 
was Paul under a mistake when he wrote, *“ Thou sowest not 
that body that shall be; but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him”? Each spirit on its entrance into the life be- 
yond the death of the body, shall be clothed with a new one, 
adapted to its new sphere of being; hence, wherefore wait for 
a final crisis and for a simultaneous uprising of all, both the 
living and the dead ? 

Another series of inquiries of a similar nature arises to view, 
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on this wise: Will the Lord himself literally descend from 
some remote point in space to take up his final abode within 
the circumscribed atmosphere of earth? Will departed spirits, 
or dead bodies, or both, as the case may be, literally arise in 
clouds above the earth to meet the Lord in the air? Or will 
he come in the literal clouds from his spiritual abode, and will 
he bring those vapors with him? Will the sonorous trumpet 
literally sound to startle the dead into action? And will all 
these raised subjects dwell, in point of space, continuously in 
the immediate presence of Jesus ? 

These points of inquiry necessitate the conclusion that the 
apostle in the use of such jubilant and tropical forms of ex- 
pression, meant simply to impress upon the minds of his Chris- 
tian brethren, the pure and spiritual nature of the peaceful 
kingdom from above. 

No well authenticated theory of science, no explorations of 
the fields of space have ever detected a sudden intervention of 
extraneous power, either in the formation or destruction of 
star or planet. All is law, exact order and harmony. God 
does not supervise the wonderful structure on which the ex- 
istence of all sentient beings depends, simply to display his 
power in the destruction of a world or even an atom. — 

We quote 1 Thess. v. 1-3: “ But of the times and the sea- 
sons, brethren, ye need not that I write unto you, for your- 
selves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a 
thief in the night. For when they shall say, Peace and safety ; 
then sudden destruction cometh upon them.” 

Our own expositors, in common with others, agree that this 
coming of Jesus in its literal significance had its fulfilment 
coincident with the Jewish judgment. But many Universalist 
expositors separate his coming in judgment from his coming 
in the resurrection, as described in the last verses ot the fourth 
chapter. Thus they understand Paul in the one instance as 
describing a resurrection at the end of the judgment; and 
then, simply by the disjunctive but, reminded them of his com- 
ing in judgment; yet in all he had said before he had not 
mentioned the subject, that is, unless his coming in the resur- 
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rection involved also his coming in judgment. In this we 
seem to entangle ourselves in a dilemma similar t» that of the 
advocates of a final judgment at the end of the material world, 
when they apply a part of Matthew xxiv. to the Jewish judg- 
ment, and then abruptly assume that the other part applies to 
a judgment at the end of time, and yet cannot certainly say 
where Jesus ceased to speak of the one and changed his dis- 
course to the other. 

We maintain, however, that both passages ‘apply to one and 
the same coming, and that they are not separated by an inter- 
val of, possibly, a million years. Indeed, we find the same 
phraseology in both chapters; we have “the coming of the 
Lord,” and “the day of the Lord cometh”; yet neither the 
word judgment nor resurrection occurs in either connection. 
And the closing admonitions, in both instances, are almost 
verbatim ; in the one, “comfort yourselves together,” in the 
other, “‘ comfort one another with these words.”’ These simi- 
larities would seem to indicate that the apostle had the one 
coming and the coincident events closely associated in point of 
time. 

Besides these considerations, if we refer the coming in the 
resurrection to the end of the judgment, and to the end of the 
reign of Jesus, we stand in the same category as do the advo- 
cates of a final judgment. They, contrary to all governmental 
order, place the judgment at the end of his reign; while we 
thus place the resurrection at the end of his reign, thereby 
virtually assuming that there is no resurrection, proper, till 
after the end of his reign. For in order that Jesus should 
judge he must do so in his kingdom and while his authority 
continues; and in like manner he should exert his resurrec- 
tion power while in his kingdom, where he proclaims himself 
“the resurrection and the life,’ as also, “‘ the way, the truth 
and the life. 

Hence the resurrection is not delayed to the end of the reign 
of Jesus in some remote cycle of time, but it begins with his 
reign in his kingdom, and like his judgment, is progressive in 
its work, and will be fully consummated in the end of his 
reign. - 
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III.— Tue DoctrinaL Exposition. 


Having considered some of the points and inferences con- 
nected with the general subject, we will now attempt an expo- 
sition of the principle contained in this description of the resur- 
rection. 

The language employed is not to be understood in a literal 
sense, but material allusions are incidentally employed in 
order to illustrate the principle or doctrinal truth designed to 
be inculcated. The graphic and highly metaphorical lan- 
gurge in which the coming of Jesus in the Jewish judgment 
is described, is allowed by the mass of commentators and ex- 
positors. The Son of man was to be seen coming in the clouds 
of heaven with power and glory, etc. Yet no well informed 
person assumes that he was then and there personally seen; 
but it is agreed that the language is used in an accommodated 
sense. And although that natural calamity was a herald, or 
sign, of the advent of the New Dispensation in which Jesus 
would assert his right to judge, yet these literal events were 
not, in themselves, the judgment. They were part of the evi- 
dence that he was a true prophet, because they fulfilled his 
predictions, and prepared the way for the establishment of his 
claim that he would be the accepted judge, or authority, when 
the principles of his government should be better understood. 
In the midst of the commotions described and in their fulfil- 
ment, he would re-appear with a renewed emphasis, and by 
the force of accumulating evidences his authority to execute 
judgment would be more generally acknowledged. Indeed, a 
personal coming could neither be so obvious or convincing, as 
the fulfilment of his prophecies, standing, down to this day, as 
living witnesses before all nations, seen and heard by all men. 
The presence of a king or emperor is not necessary at any par- 
ticular point in his realm, in order to make his power known 
and felt. His authority is vested in his laws. 

This will fortify the principle we employ in the present ex- 
position. As the descriptions of the coming of Jesus in judg- 
ment are portrayed in bold and redundant forms of speech, in 
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like manner his coming in the resurrection must be understood 
with extensive latitude of expression. 

Although the kingdom of Jesus is confessedly of a spiritual 
and divine nature, yet the earth is the arena of its action and 
mankind its subjects. And although commotions on the earth 
and in the air, revolutions of governments attended with the 
pomp of authority and demonstrations of war, may herald the 
new kingdom, yet these are neither the kingdom nor its fruit. 
The kingdom itself is internal, spiritual, divine, and cometh 
not with observation. | 

So, also, of the law of this kingdom or government. A ma- 
terial or judicial crisis is not the law, nor even its exposition, 
for like the kingdom, the law is spiritual, deals with principle 
and not with the “lo, here, or, lo, there,” as relates to external 
and sensuous things. David expressed the correct idea in say- 
ing, “ The law of the Lord is perfect converting the soul” ; 
that is, informing the mind and reforming the life. In this 
sense, “the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous al- 
together” ; as such more to be desired than gold, sweeter also 
than honey and the purest nectar. 

As the kingdom and judgment are in principle, and not in 
external and incidental relations, the resurrection exists also 
in principle, is internal and spiritual. Therefore in the pas- 
sage under exposition, the meaning is not in the external 
and sensuous, but is in principle and relates to man’s spiritual 
consciousness — is the law and essence of his being. However, 
the existence of a spiritual entity, although ethereal, impon- 
derable and viewless to mortal eye, must pre-suppose space 
and conditions suitable to its existence; yet neither the 
spirit world nor its scenery, not even its associations, of them- 
selves, constitute the principle or essence of the resurrection 
state. - While Jesus brings life and immortality to light, and un 
folds the fact.of: man’s continued existence beyond the tomb, 
yet he might enter on that life and remain destitute of the 
principle of the resurrection, which pertains to the conscious- 
ness of the spirit, and brings it into union with the divine. 
As Daniel stood in his lot-in “ the last time,” in the fulfilment 
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of his vision; as Jesus was seen in clouds with his angels in 
the fulfilment of his predictions in the Jewish judgment; so 
in the resurrection, not in the literal sense, but in spiritual 
law and divine essence is he seen. Man either in the natural 
or spiritual body is “ caught up,” not in literal clouds, but in 
the demonstration of his quickening power. His “ words are 
spirit, they are life.” Men will dwell, not with the personal 
Jesus in point of space, but veritably with him in union with 
the divine essence-as he is in union with the Father. 

Thus he comes in his kingdom and in his resurrection life, 
in all their varied manifestations, in celestial wisdom, truth, 
purity and love. Thus he comes ten thousand times more con- 
sciously and gloriously, than if he came in regal personal 
pomp and material display. Indeed, such literal coming would 
in no wise agree with the gentle and unobtrusive character 
of his reign of peace. Hence his coming in the resurrection 
is not material and obvious to the external man, but is inter- 
nal, spiritual and divine. 


I1V.— Scripture DIFFICULTIES. 


As space admonishes, we close this investigation with brief 
reference to a few of the more prominent Scriptural difficul- 
ties that may seem not to harmonize with the exposition given. 

1. Paul, in the connection, says: ‘“* We which are alive 
and remain to the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. . . And the dead, in Christ shall rise 
first.” 

Thus the living shall not rise in advance of the dead. Those 
having passed into the future life will not remain in a state of 
ignorance of the principles of spiritual life, waiting for the up- 
rising of those who remain before they can enter upon the 
new activities of the heavenly kingdom. This gospel:process 
was begun on the earth, when Jesus in the days. of. his. hu- 
manity inculcated the perfect law of love, and revealed the 
loving relationship of the Father to his children. This princi- 
ple was more fully. unfolded when the old Covenant was.an- 
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nulled, the Jewish power fully broken, and the pure and ex- 
alting principles of the New Dispensation more generally dif- 
fused among men. Few, if any, on earth, have yet in very 
deed fulfilled it; but we are assured that it is now being 
obeyed in heaven, and stands as a prophecy of the destiny of 
the race. 

The apostles and their Christian brethren thus associated 
the coming of Jesus in judgment with his coming in the resur- 
rection; it was not obvious and material, but doctrinal, re- 
lating to the wants and capacities of the spirit. Many Chris- 
tians would live to see this coming and understand its princi- 
ples through the persistence of truth in its quickening and 
elevating influence upon the mind and life. But in the ulti- 
mate of the reign of Jesus, and by the constant living energy 
of his resurrection, all mankind, whether in the earthly body 
or in the spirit world, will, through the authority of the divine 
law given for the government of all, be, in character, ‘* caught 
up” into the same holy and happy state. 

2. We have a corresponding statement in 1 Cor. xv. 51, 
52: “ Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed,” ete. 

On this we again remark that the kingdom of Jesus consists 
in a system of spiritual doctrine, of divine law; therefore, 
while the word resurrection is tantamount to the idea of a 
future existence, or that man shall live again, yet it associates 
with it something more than this—it reveals the quality of 
the life to which he shall, in character, rise beyond the tomb. 
At the coming of Jesus in his kingdom men were to be in- 
structed not only in the fact of a future life, but would also 
have better understanding of the nature, the qualities and 
blessings thereof. The statement of Paul might be paraphrased 
as follows: ‘“*‘ When the principles of the kingdom of Jesus shall 
be more fully understood, as they will be in his coming in the 
vital judgment and resurrection process, then will men feel as- 
sured that according to its law this mortal will not only be ex- 
changed for an immortal life, but therein men will be more re- 
ceptive of spiritual truth and more under the control of divine 
law.” 
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In passing from this to the future state, all men must be 
divested of this earthly body, for “ flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God,” or the immortal state; but in 
passing through the change we call death all shall not sleep; 
that is, all shall not lose consciousness in dying. The great 
mass do pass into a state of unconsciousness of brief dura- 
tion, as in a condition of profound sleep or of suspended 
animation, soon to awake to life again, yet with no memory of 
the time between. _ But even now there are exceptions to the 
rule. All do not thus lose a knowledge of themselves in the 
process, but while in dying, with the human side they are cog- 
nizant of their earthly conditions, yet with the spiritual eye 
they see the immortal world and have glimpses of its attrac- 
tions.! And the time will ultimately come to all, when there 
shall be no break in the connecting cord of life between this 
and the immortal world. The old body is left with earth, 
while, as in a moment, the spirit is free and enters at once 
consciously upon its new mode of being. The martyr Stephen 
in his day was favored with a vision of the opened heavens and 
the Son of man standing at the right hand of God, and when 
dying cried, * Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” 2 

3. The following affirmation is made in 1 Cor. xv. 24-26: 
*‘Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God. . . . The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed zs death.” 

Here we are informed that the reign of Jesus shall end. 
The kingdom does not end, but Jesus having closed his reign 
in it returns it to his Father from whom he received it. But 

1 We have long entertained this view and have advanced it on several funeral occa- 
sions: and are now much gratified to see that we are in excellent company; for Rev. 


G. W. Quinby, D.D., beautifully illustrates the same in his valuable book “ Heaven 
our Home.’’ 


2 Alexander Campbell says, “ The original terms soul and spirit are never used in- 
terchangeably, or in a synonymous sense, in any original copy of the Bible with which 
I am acquainted.’ Again, “ Neither death or destruction is ever alleged of a spirit, 
any spirit good or bad.’’ Also, “ No man in dying ever commended his soul to God, 
but always his spirit.”,— Life and Death. 

These statements are worthy of the attention of such linguists as constantly use 
these terms with one and the same meaning. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XV 30 
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how does Jesus reign? Surely not as a personal king sitting 
on a literal throne at the right hand of God! He, manifestly, 
reigns as he judges: “‘ The word that I have spoken the same 
shall judge you in the last day.” His Gospel was to be estab- 
lished at the close of the old age or world and continue till its 
work should be done. His judgment and (by implication) his 
governing power should continue coetaneous therewith... So, 


also, the resurrection process should commence when with the 


authority of his word his kingdom was to begin. And in his 
kingdom, his judging and resurrection power will ccntinue till 
the end of his reign, and his reign will end only when he shall 


have finished his mission in his kingdom, when he will deliver 
it up to God. 

The current conception associated with this end, is that 
there will then be an end to humanity on the earth, if not an 
end to the earth itself, though this result does not necessarily 
follow. All that the subject fairly involves, however, may re- 
sult, and the processes of organic life on the globe continue, 
and that, too, with purposes of increasing utility and happiness. 

4. But death shall he destroyed, and must not this surely 
bring an end to the conditions of life on earth? Jesus says, 
‘‘ If a man keep my sayings he shall never see death.” “ This 
is the bread from heaven that a man may eat thereof and not 
die.” ‘Shall never die,” ete. Of course this language can- 
not be understood in the literal sense. Jesus himself died the 
death which all the living must die. But in the gos- 
pel the principle of immortality is so fully unfolded, that in 
event which men call death, the true Christian sees not death, 
but life, for with him death is virtually “‘ swallowed up in vic- 
tory.” He also sees, prospectively, all mankind elevated by 
the refining process of the resurrection to a purity of charac- 
ter which makes them, in this sense, equal unto the angels, 
being in spirit the children of God. 

This, however, is not the ultimate of man’s condition on 
the earth, for the earth with its products together with man, 
the lord of the soil, are in agreement with the laws of their 
growth, continuously advancing-in their series. As the ele- 
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ments of earth and its surroundings assimilate to more refined 
conditions, the organic man who draws his sustenance from 
them, must also arrive at higher qualities of physical life, while 
the mental, moral and spiritual attributes of his being mest 
also become more sublimated, and his intuitions more pene- 
trating and pure. His quickened spiritual perceptions will 
render him more receptive to the divine influence, emanating 


through Jesus, from God the source of life and love. 


Under the old law-age, or while his higher faculties were 
lying subordinate to the physical and sensuous, man had but 
dim and imperfect visions of a future spiritual state. But 


under the Gospel age he has a faith and hope sure and stead- 
fast, reaching to the life supernal within the veil. Yet he is 
now ‘a prisoner of hope,” and he looks on death as the “ king 
of terrors,” through whose dominion he must pass to the 
promised inheritance. But in the consummation of the reign 
of Jesus and the perfection of his resurrection process, man on 
earth shall have entered on the spiritual and divine age, when 
his immortality will no longer be a problem of faith, for he 
shall have arrived at the consciousness of his own immortality 
«when mortality shall be consciously “* swallowed up of life.” 

The resurrection is continuous and progressive; it com- 
mences when and where the gospel principles of life and sal 
vation, love to God and universal man, assert their authority 
and power. Possibly this resurrection power has been known 
and felt in the immortal world, “‘ since the morning stars have 
sung together.” Since the advent of Jesus the sons of earth 
are being instructed in the heavenly science. Through it the 
resurrection life is commenced in some spirits on earth to be 
consummated in the spiritual sphere of being. Doubtless, 
with the large proportion of mankind as yet, it begins in the 
life beyond. The infant and the idiot, the very large classes 
who have but imperfect moral and spiritual apprehensions here, 
must, in some way, be made sensible of its demands in the 
life to come. Then, being released from the enslavements of 
the flesh, and surrounded only by spiritual forces and subject 
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to spiritual influences ; with capacities to comprehend spiritual 
principles and apply spiritual law; and feeling the need of the 
divine essence as the food on which they must live; they by 
the inherent law of adaptation and attraction, must ascend in 
the heavenly series in advance of the lagging multitudes of 
earth. Yet in the grand epoch of their destiny the sons and 
daughters of earth shall arise, also, to a consciousness of the 
spiritual and divine, so that the family on earth and in 
heaven “ will live according to God in the spirit.” Thus in 
divine and immortal essence they meet in their resurrection 
head, like the angels, dwelling in conscious immortality ; and 
they “see not death” in the transition from the terrestrial 
and mortal into the celestial and immortal, into bodies glorious 
and angelic. 

All this and more need not suspend the exhaustless processes 
of life on earth, or delay the exaltation of the immortals who 
have passed on before. The earth and its harmonious inhabi- 
tants shall still serve higher and nobler purposes of wisdom, 
beauty and use, for the indefinite future. Having arrived at 
the point of conscious apprehension of God, they enjoy “ eter- 
nal life,” dwelling in him because they dwell in love, and he in 
them becomes “ all in all.” 

Jesus has “ finished his work,” fully counting the cost and 
resigns the kingdom with its purified and exalted subjects, 
henceforth, into the keeping of the Father. 

The extent of knowledge, grandeur, utility and happiness 
to which the ascending hosts may arise beyond this depth and 
height of redemption and of grace, must remain for the eternal 
cycles to unfold. But as boundless ether affords ample scope, 
and absolute wisdom suggests infinite variety, and endless time 
opens before us limitless opportunities ; the far-seeing and con- 
templative mind must conclude that the half has not been 
told. 





THE DIOCESE OF GOOD SENSE. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 
“ The Diocese of Good Sense.” 


WHEN M. de Ségur d’ Aguesseau attacked the Minister of 
Public Instruction in the French Senate, March 25th, 1867, 
charging him with fostering atheism and encouraging mate- 
rialism by nominating M. Renan, the philosophic historian, to 
a professorship, M. Sainte-Beuve—the greatest literateur 
France has produced or the world has seen — instantly rose to 
protest against such injurious reflections and invidious insinua- 
tions and unjust accusations against a man whom it was his 
proud pleasure to call his friend; and whose doctrines and 
principles and precepts he was prepared to uphold and defend 
in the name of truth and justice and the liberty of thought. 
He was called to order by persons actuated by the prevailing 
and pervading spirit of illiberality and intolerance, ignorance 
and bigotry, and during the stormy scene which immediately 
ensued, it was declared that this was the first time that any 
one had dared to defend atheism in the French Senate. On 
the 29th of the following June, M. Sainte-Beuve read an elabo- 
rate and carefully prepared speech, in which he again appeared 
as the champion of free thought and free inquiry. On various 
other occasions while a member of the Senate, he raised his 
voice in the same glorious cause. The jeers and insults show- 
ered upon him within the walls of Luxembourg because of his 
manly and determined persistence in the cause the champion- 
ship of which he had assumed, were fully counterbalanced and 
amply compensated by the sympathy, adherence and hearty 
support of all the liberal and intelligent without. 

The little, the narrow, the bigoted, the illiberal, the igno- 
rant, pointed at M. Sainte-Beuve the finger of scorn and ridi- 
cule, deriding and deprecating his course in the Senate; but 
he scorned their insensate and senile mockery. He recog- 
nized the potent fact that the great majority of mankind 
are but garrulous parrots upon the tree of time who know not 
what they prate; whining sycophants who dare not think for 
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themselves, and act according to the dictates of good sense, 
regardless of the demands of prevalent superstition and big- 
otry. 

Little soul, little manhood, little of the fire of genius does 
that man possess who dares not think for himself and fear- 
lessly proclaim his honest convictions regardless of what men 
may think or the world may say. “Ihave my public,” M. 
Sainte-Beuve would say; and then describe it as “a diocese 
which counts parishioners even in those of my lords and 
bishops.” At other times he characterized “ my public” as 
““ the diocese of good sense.” 

Over-zealousness in anything is liable to—indeed always 
does — breed contempt, beget scorn, and arouse opposition. 

There are some mere scientists who richly deserve the con- 
tempt of students of the Bible, and some mere students of the 
Bible who have justly won the scorn of scientists. The nar- 
rowness and bigotry of each of these classes of individuais 
causes them to erroneously suppose: that the fundamental prin- 
ciples, the eternal foundations upon which the other builds, 
are irreconcilably conflicting with their own. It would be diffi- 
cult to assume a more unjustifiable or a more dangerous posi- 
tion. If we shall be able to contribute anything towards cor- 
recting the error of a supposed constitutional conflict between 
religion and science, towards dispelling a delusion which still 
haunts many benighted minds, we shall thus far subserve the 
best interests of truth and humanity, and our highest aspira- 
tions will be gratified. 

It is entirely beyond the power of the finite to comprehend 
the infinite. It is as utterly impossible for man to conceive of 
an object that is neither limited in time nor conditioned in 
space, as it is with these material eyes to behold the conjec- 
tured dazzling beauties of spiritual and unsubstantial objects. 
Hence, the existence of a God conceded, if that God would 
make himself known to man he must have recourse to what is 
popularly denominated revelation. He must present himself 
as conditioned in space and limited in time; that is, as exist- 
ing in some place and at some time; otherwise man cannot 
conceive of the great I Am. 
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All revelation of and from the Deity to man must be made 
through the medium by means of which men communicate 
with each other. 

This revelation, although of a presumably perfect being, par- 
taking of the nature of the medium through which it is effected, 
is consequently imperfect. This is of necessity the case. For 
the medium of communication, like all other human devices, 
ever has been and now is subject to progression. Originally 
it appeared as simply the rudimentary elements of that which, 
by successive developments and improvements, has attained to 
that state of approximate human perfection which we may 
now behold in some localities. 

At an early age of the world, when mankind subsisted by 
hunting and fishing and “ pasturage”; when there was no 
society but that of the family, and it was rendered very im- 
perfect by the dispositions and pursuits of mankind, it may ra- 
tionally be presumed that a few of the human family whom 
choice or necessity had thrown together, being in constant con- 
nection and concert, soon came to recognize certain signs and 
expressions as the embodiment of particular ideas. These 
signs at first were few and simple, but grew in number and 
complexity as the community grew in members and years. 
These signs, systematized and elaborated, we call language. 

Language has long been considered a distinctive idiocrasy 
—a distinguishing characteristic peculiar to man. This, how- 
ever, is not the truth by any means, for, as Archbishop Whately 
has often remarked, man is not the only creature that makes 
use of language to express what is passing in his mind, and 
can understand, with more or less precision, that which is ex- 
pressed by another. 

That art which connects certain ideas with certain sounds; 
which depends, in a great measure upon intellectual develop- 
ment, and which is familiarly known as “ articulate speech,” 
ig an endowment which may be said to be possessed by man 
alone. Yet it is unmistakably true that that primitive, inar- 
ticulate language, which man possesses in common with the 
brute creation, expresses certain conditions of the creature’s 
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mind — such, for illustration, as fear, anger, pain, surprise, 
etc.,— more strongly, as well as more infallibly, than any ar- 
ticulate representative of consummate linguistic art. 

Man in his primitive state possessed the power of express- 
ing his sensations by interjections, and his perceptions by ono- 
matopeia. But iu addition to these powers, he was endued 
with the faculty of expressing his conceptions by means of ar; 
ticulate representations. This method of representation is, in 
a great measure, a faculty of his own production, at least one 
of his own polishing and perfecting, and not one which he pos- 
sessed by virtue of his creation. ) 

Language belongs to the realm of nature, and is therefore 
subjected to the various laws of nature. Being a peculiarity 
of special advantage — one that contributes a great deal in the 
“¢ Struggle for Existence ”’ — it is therefore operated upon by 
the laws of “ Natural Selection,” and has, consequently, been 
gradually improved and expanded until, instead of the mere 
rudiments of a language — weak in expression and barren of 
words — it possesses strength of expression and an abundance 
of words. 

Those who hold their opinions as a precious legacy from 
times olden, when ignorance and barbarism, theological dog- 
matism and sentimental prejudice party-colored every concep- 
tion, warped every opinion, betray an unwillingness to acqui- 
esce in this doctrine, contending that it is attributing too much 
to the primordial powers of man to contend for a human origin 
of language. 

Becoming involved in a reflex difficulty whenever they at- 
tempt to determine whether language is the outgrowth of so- 
ciety, or society the outgrowth of language, at one giant bound 
théy clear all difficulties, solve all doubts, by ascribing the 
origin of language to the Deity ; maintaining “ that man at his 
creation was endowed with a full, perfect, and copious lan- 
guage, and that as his faculties were called forth by observation 
and experience, this language supplied him at every step with 
names for every object he encountered,”—in other words, 
that the Deity bestowed it upon him the same as He did his 
existence and breath. 
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Whether language be of divine or human origin, one thing 
is very evident, and that is that man originally possessed 
merely the elements of a language; and, like marble from the 
quarry which exhibits none of its inherent beauties until after 
the hand and skill of the polisher has brought them to light, 
does not present itself as we now behold it until after it is gar- 
nished by improvement and development. Language was 
weak in expression and barren of words, and mankind were 
under the necessity of resorting to gesticulation in order to 
render the idea aimed at clear and intelligible. And, indeed, 
language as it exists amongst the lowest races at the present 
day —such as the Bushmen of Africa and the Arapahoes of 
North America— is so interspersed with gesticulations that it 
is actually unintelligible in the dark; so that when either of 
these wish to converse after night they are compelled to 
collect about their camp-fires. Further, the style of the lan- 
guage was quite different from what it is at present. Then 
figures, such as exaggeration, hyperbole, etc., formed the body 
of spoken and written discourse, as is abundantly shown by 
the fragments of early efforts discovered. As society pro- 
gressed, and learning was advanced, and language became re- 
fined, this gesticulatory and figurative mode of speech passed 
from existence in those nations and amongst those peoples in 
which this advance was made. To this day, amongst those 
peoples who have made least progress from the original state, 
primitive forms still prevail. Even amongst the highest, and 
most enlightened, the medium is far from from perfect. 

This being the case, any communication or revelation from 
God to man, must, as said, inevitably partake of the imperfec- 
tions of the medium through which it is effected. If the 
medium through which man makes known to his fellow-man 
his thoughts, his aspirations, and his desires, and through 
which he must necessarily receive all communications from the 
Deity, was perfect, then could the revelation be perfect, but 
under no other circumstances. 

Our position therefore is: 

First. If the Infinite would acquaint us with His being, 
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His nature and His attributes, He must necessarily employ the 
common medium of communication to be enabled to effect the 
desired object. 


Second. The imperfection and inadequacy of the medium, 


which necessitates the imperfection of the revelation, detracts 
not one jot nor tittle from the real character of the Deity ; and 


said imperfections are in all cases to be attributed to the 
medium and not to the personnel of the being revealed. 


The single and solitary province of revelation is to acquaint 
us with the being, character, and attributes of God, and to 


teach us our relation and duty to him and our fellow-man. 
Here its mission, as well as its authority and reliability end. 


It has to do only with that which lies unmistakably and en- 
tirely beyond the realm of the attainable, with the ethereal 


and unsubstantial, the speculative and immaterial. And any 
attempt to ineurvate or dilate the Scriptures so as to make 


them include any other than their legitimate object, is a usur- 
pation that tends to destroy confidence in the accuracy and 


authenticity of said Scriptures; and, consequently, is detri- 
mental, alike, to Holy Writ and the highest interests of man. 


He who pretends to find in the Bible any evidence whatever 
upon questions of physical science purely, or who opposes any 


scientific fact or development frum a theological standpoint, 
not only degrades and drags the Bible from the position which 


it should occupy, but perverts, misuses, falsifies it. If there is 
a God who is the ruler and sovereign arbiter of the universe, 


and the source of power, wisdom, goodness; then to sustain 
the unity and harmony of the universe and preserve His char- 


acter as the efficient First Cause, He must of necessity so con- 
trol and direct the workings of nature that there shall be no 


conflict between these and His character. If there is any con- 
flict it is evident the laws of nature must stand ; they are pal- 


pable, inevitable, immutable — of more than adamantine firm- 
ness and durability, discovering God in all His multifarious 


manifestations throughout the universe. 


But there is in reality no conflict. If there is any apparent 
conflict it is the result of a misconception or a misinterpreta- 
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tion of the Sacred Writings, and the only thing requisite to 
secure a complete and perfect reconciliation, is a more thorough 
enlightenment, which will lead to a more correct version of 


the Bible. 


There always has been, and we fear there always will be, in 
the church a class of ignorant and bigoted fanatics who are 
possessed of a predisposition to oppose every attempt to ad- 


vance human knowledge by pushing discoveries into the un- 


known realm of the physical universe. Such rashly assume 
and persistently maintain that they obtain from revelation 
truths very palpably distinct from religion and entirely foreign 


to the mission, and entirely beyond the sphere of the Bible— 


such, for instance, as a knowledge of the facts of physical 
science — and are ready to dogmatically denounce as hereti- 
cal, false, atheistic, every hypothesis that does not comport 


exactly with their heartily formed and erroneous opinions. It 


would be well for such persons to remember, for their own 
sakes and the welfare of Christianity to remember the words of 


George Combe, who says, it is not possible to do infidelity a 
greater service than to use Christianity as the antagonist of 


honest inquiry and intelligent progress in knowledge, or to 
talk as though she were not sufficiently great and comprehen- 


sive to wear her crown of glory in the presence of any develop- 
ment of science or any progress of civilization. It would be 


well for them to remember that that which man can, by the 
exercise of his understanding, find out, is not revealed, and 


that the solitary province of revelation is to deal with that 
about which man knows nothing and can learn nothing abso- 


lutely. 
Formerly, as well as at the present day, this distinction be- 


tween things which are and those which are not properly the 
the subjects of revelation, was overlooked, greatly to the dis- 


advantage of the welfare of man, the progress of physical 
science and the interests of revelation. This failure to recog- 
nize the line of separation between the discoverable and the 


revealed, has, through all ages, been a source of error and 
confusion. 
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Cosmas, a Jewish priest, conceived the idea that he had ob- 
tained from the Sacred Writings a revelation of the science of 
geography. Because of the ignorance of those amongst whom 
he moved, his arrogant assumptions were accredited and his 
absurd system accepted. The council of “ learned theologians” 
which convened at Salamanca, adhering strictly to the Cos- 
masian geography, pronounced the theory entertained by 
Christopher Columbus “ grossly heterodox.” The belief in the 
rotundity of the earth and the existence of antipodes was de- 
nounced by the “ theologians ” of the “ golden age of ecclesias- 
tical learning,” as directly contrary to “ the very letter of the 
Scriptures.” In his Topographia Christiana, the greatest work 
of the day, and still one of the most interesting works be- 
queathed to us by the early Church, Cosmas undertakes to re- 
fute the anile fable of the antipodes by an appeal “‘ to the law 
and to the testimony,” and censures with dogmatic severity 


those ‘“‘ weak-minded Christians who had allowed the subtleties 
of Greek fables, or the deceitful glitter of mere human science, 


to lead them astray,” declaring that the Scriptures contain in- 
timations of the nature of the universe of far greater value and 
higher authority than any to which the unassisted mind of man 
can attain. The doctrine of the Fathers and the Scripture 
built system of Cosmas have both broken down under the ad- 
vancement of learning. 

The papal orthodox who persecuted “ the starry Galileo with 
his woes,” forcing him to “ abjure, curse and detest ” his views 
because “ erroneous, heretical, and contrary to Scripture,” were 
seconded in later times by Protestant divines who declare that 
“ the earth rests and the sun moves daily around it,” in ac- 
cordance “ with all divines, natural philosophers, Jews and 
Mohammedans, Greeks and Latins, excepting one or two of the 
ancients and the modern followers of Copernicus,” and “ from 
which our pious reverence for the Scriptures, the word of 
truth, will not allow us to depart.” 

Near the beginning of the eighteenth century we find Tur- 
retin, the foremost divine of his century and one of the fore- 
most of the Church, laboring earnestly to establish this false 
dorna. 
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We of this day and age of enlightenment and civilization, 
naturally suppose that those theologians who so sedulously op- 
posed the facts and revelations of physical science, lived away 
back in the Dark Ages, when wisdom and learning had de- 
clined and were at the lowest ebb; when indolence and leth- 
argy stifled the most active minds, and crushed all desire for 
knowledge; and mankind were sunk in the quagmire of igno- 
rance and superstition. But it is truly surprising to find, on 
examination, that the age of many of the most zealous of these 
theologians dates no farther back than the beginning of the 
last century ; and, indeed, we have those in the nineteenth cen- 
tury who are as ardent in their opposition to the facts and 
revelations of physical science as any of those of former times. 
And a writer in one of our first-class Reviews for January, en- 
deavors to successfully combat the doctrine of “* Evolutionism ” 
from the standpoint ‘ of hermeneutics, of exegesis, of the in- 
terpretation of the language of Scripture.” 

Such persons have not yet become acquainted with the rudi- 
mentary principles of the object they so fervently idolize and 
so eloquently extol. If they would 


‘* Assert eternal providence 
And justify the ways of God to man,”’ 


their first duty is to ascertain the metes and bounds of revela- 
tion. They must recognize and fully appreciate the fact that 
the physical universe is ruled by universal, unvariable, inex- 
orable laws, which totally ignore all spiritual laws. To set the 
latter up as superior to, or conflicting with, the former, is an 
error at once ludicrous and fatal. 

To every enlightened and well-informed mind it is patent, 
on @ moment’s reflection, that there can not, by any possibility, 
be the least conflict between revelation proper and physical 
science; first, because of the entirely separate and distinct 
fields which they cover, and second, because of the nature, 
character, and attributes of God, as evinced by each, must of 
necessity be the same, originating as they do from the same 
unchangeable source,— the one being a direct revelation of the 
Deity, and the other a manifestation of Him through the work- 
ings of nature and the laws of the material universe. 
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These are principles which should be kept constantly in 
view, but which, unfortunately, to the detriment of human ad- 
vancement and Christian progress, are overlooked hy those su- 
perficial philosophers who consider science and revelation at 
variance. 

If there is a want of congruity between the construction put 
upon the writings of Moses by the church and the conclusions 
of science, either the construction or the conclusion is faulty. 
The church is not infallible, and it is very probable that it may 
not thoroughly comprehend the meaning of Moses. Such 
things have occurred in the past. Again, all scientists are 
mortal and subject to the fallibility of mortality; to the laws 
and limitations of being which circumscribe and wall in hu- 
manity on every side. That they should draw false conclu- 
sions and commit errors, is but natural; so that where there 
is any conflict between the constructions put upon Moses and 
the conclusions of science, the fault may be found in either. 
Between the real meaning of Moses and true science there 
should be no conflict. Science and Moses have frequently 
come in conflict in our popular interpretations, and the con- 
sequences which we might reasonably have expected followed, 
viz., the interpretations put upon Moses gave way for other 
and more rational ones. Many of the mistaken constructions 
which are and have been put upon Moses, have their source in 
ignorance of scientific facts. When we once become acquainted 
with the scientific truths of which we were formerly ignorant, 
if we are honest and sincere, and seek knowledge and enlight- 
enment, we shall, of course, so modify our interpretations that 
there will no longer exist such apparent and needless incon- 
gruity. 

Opposition to astronomy and geography have been withdrawn, 
not because of a universal recognition of the true peovince of 
revelation, but because the world has come to recognize that 
there is no conflict between the physical sciences and the terms 
referring to them which are employed in tie Bible, the per- 
sistent efforts of the mass of the theological world to the con 
trary notwithstanding. With this withdrawal of opposition, 
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therefore, there was not an entire ‘and universal abandonment 
of the erroneous and pernicious practice of appealing to the 
Scriptures to settle questions of purely physical science. This 
statement is confirmed by the opposition with which geology 
and biology, eldest daughters of the sciences, have met, and do 
at the present time meet, in various quarters of the civilized 
world. | 

With the extension of knowledge and the growth of liberal 
culture, the absence of conflict is becoming generally recog- 
nized and appreciated. Science and theology are now peace- 
ably travelling the same royal highway of intelligence. The- 
ology leads men beyond that point to which the utmost stretch 
of science reaches; and draws strength and illustration from 
science. The two taken together rule “ The Diocese of Good 
Sense.” 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra on the Jewish Belief concerning Future 


Punishment. 


In the July number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, there is a paper on 
“The Future Punishment of the Wicked as Revealed in the Old Tes- 
tament.” The Congregationalist says that it proves that “ belief in 
the endless future punishment of the wicked was the positive and ap- 
parently unquestioned Jewish belief for a thousand years next preced- 
ing the Christian era”; and farther that the learning and deep re- 
search of this paper are in marked contrast with the “superficiality ” 
of our editorial on that subject in the last QUARTERLY. 

Let us look at this a moment, in passing. The entire argument of 
our article was founded on the direct testimony of the best informed 
and most reliable scholars among the Hebrews themselves, collected 
chiefly by Canon Farrar from Stephelin’s Rabbinical Literature. In 
the eighteen or twenty citations from the Talmud, from learned Rabbis, 
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and able and diligent students of the Hebrew Scriptures, it is repeat- 
edly affirmed that the “ modern Christian doctrine of everlasting woe” 
is in direct conflict with the teachings of the Old Testament; that 
nothing is “more incompatible with the true Biblical tradition than an 
eternity of suffering”; that “the doctrine of endless torment is Scrip- 
turally untenable”; that ‘ the duration of the punishment of the 
wicked in Gehenna is twelve months”; that “endless torment has 
never been taught by the Rabbis as a doctrine of the Jewish Church.” 
These statements of the most learned Hebrew scholars who have de- 
voted their lives to the critical study of their own language and Scrip- 
tures, of Rabbis held in highest honor by the Jewish Church, the im- 
partial and competent editor of the Congregationalist, in his supreme 
knowledge of the whole field of inquiry, pronounces eminently “su- 
perficial”” compared with the profound and exhaustive investigations 
of the writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Consider for a momeut the absurdity, the utter stupidity of putting 
the Talmud against the Andover Quarterly as authority for Jewish 
opinions and beliefs in the time of Christ! And to think there should 
be so many Biblical blockheads, of all sects, (of whom the Editor 
aforesaid is not one) who are ready to set the testimony of Drs. 
Philippson and Deutsch the distinguished Talmudical doctors; and 
Rabbis Wise, Lienthal, Mosse, Weill, Rabbi Akiba “the second 
Moses,” and the great Maimonides, “the eagle of the doctors,” than 
whom only Moses himself was counted greater by his admiring coun- 
trymen,— these against the unsupported assertions of Prof. Henry 
Cowles of Oberlin College! Could ignorance and presumption go 
farther? No wonder that our article, resting as it does on the witness 
ot this great company of Hebrew doctors touching a question of He- 
brew criticism and interpretation, should be pronounced “ superficial ” 
by the learned editor aforesaid when compared with the de novo in- 
vestigations of the Oberlin professor. 

Let us turn now to the article itself. And we notice first, that the 
title employs the term “ Yuture Punishment’ not endless, as the propo- 
sition to be proved as taught in the Old Testament. Now it is a mat- 
ter of very little moment whether the writer proves this or not. The 
question is not concerning future, but endless punishment. We count 
it a sma!l matter whether the Old Testament or the New teaches the 
doctrine of punishment in this world, or in the future, or in both, com- 
pared with the duration of the punishment. It is not so much the 
processes as the results of God’s government that interest us. We 
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wish to know whether his moral administration of human affairs is to 
end in.a disastrous failure, or in a.grand success worthy of his perfec- 
tions; whether good or evil is to be finally and permanently trium- 
phant; whether the Bible teaches that the entire family of God will 
at last attain to the glorious liberty of a holy and heavenly life, or the 
greater portion of it sink down to endless perdition. This is the real 
question, and the only question which has for us any lively and abiding 
interest. 

Now, instead of discussing this momentous problem, Prof. Cowles 
occupies nearly one third of his entire space in proving that “ the Old 
‘Testament writers assumed the soul’s future existence.” He then pro- 
ceeds tor the rest to show that they did “also assume, teach and believe 
the future misery of the wicked, as the doom threatened by the law of 
God.” Observe again that it is futwre misery that he sets himself to 
prove, not endless; as if the first logically involved the last, as if 
proving punishment in the future life settled the question of its dura- 
tion. And manifestly Prof. Cowles, the Editor of the Congregation- 
alist, and the Conductors of the Bibliotheca Sacra, are all laboring 
under the same delusion. Were it not so, we should have given no 
attention to the article; as it’ is, we propose to examine briefly the 
proofs, which are distributed under five heads: 

1. Special Words; 2. Special Facts; 3. Special Passages; 4. 
Light thrown back from the New Testament upon the Old; 5. The 
doctrine prevalent in the leading Jewish mind at and before the Chris- 
tian era. The reader will appreciate the point of the fourth proposition, 
when we inform him that the author opens his paper with this sentenc: 
“This article will asswme that future punishment is taught clearly 
in the New Testament!” Yes, and before it is finished a good deal 
more than that is assumed. In fact it is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the article that it constantly assumes the truth of the proposi- 
tions it ought to prove. 

In fact Dr. Cowles does not seem always to have a very clear and . 
consistent idea of his subject. Here, for example, we have five classes 
of facts and texts to prove, according to his own statement, “ that the 
Old Testament writers,” Moses included, “assume, teach, and believe 
the future misery of the wicked, as the doom threatened by the law of 
God.” And then in the face of all this, on page 540, in replying to 
the objection that the rewards and punishments of the Mosaic law are 
temporal only, he says that “this law was framed to be administered 
by civil rulers,” and that “presumptuous transgressors would have 
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hurled back defiaticé upon Hebrew magistrates who should have threat- 
ened: them with eternal damnation!” And therefore, he adds, “ God 
was tod wise to append such penalties to laws given to his people to 
administer!” Which now does he mean — that the Mosaic law does, 
or does not, teach the doctrine of future endless damnation? But let. 
us to the proofs — 

I. Special Words. Among thése he names, die and Sheol. And 
to prove that die means future or endless punishment he cites the 
famous text, “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die /” 
Gen. ii. Now die must mean something more than bodily dissolution, 
therefore it means future retribution, endless retribution! So Ezekiel 
xxxiii.: “If the wicked turn not from his way, he shall die in his in- 
iquity.” “This cannot mean dissolution —hence we are shut up to 
the sense of another death beyond the present state of being—~a 
second death.” What conclusive reasoning — mathematical demonstra- 
tion pales before it. And then how grandly he fortifies this statement. 
The well established usage of the Scriptures Old and New, he says, 
“and of all human language shows that death and life are used figura- 
tively ; death to denote the worst of evils; life, the best of blessings.” 
Now, as endless torment is certainly the worst of evils, die in the pas- 
sages quoted signifies beyond dispute future endless retribution; and 
as these passages are in the Old Testament, therefore the Old Testa- 
ment teaches endless retribution — Q. Z. D. Did Paul, when he said 
“T die daily,” mean endless torment, or that he was suffering terribly 
from weariness, care, pain, and persecution of all sorts? 

We submit that this reasoning proves the fact of future suffering, if 
the spirits of the other world are cognizant of what is going on here; 
for if Aristotle, and all teachers of logic, ancient and modern, who 
have passed into that world, have read the July Bibliotheca Sacra, 
they must be in torment to think that such stuff passes under the name 
of their favorite science. 

Next comes Sheol, of which he says, “'The usual Hebrew word for 
the place of wicked souls after bodily death is Sheol, whose nearest 
Greek equivalent is Hades, and whose best English representative in 
the later Hebrew is hell! in the earlier, the under-world? He then 
gives three of “its special senses”: 1. “The one home for all de- 
parted souls, with no particular reference to their moral character, or 
to their destiny to happiness or woe; 2. The home and doom of the 
lost; 3. Used figuratively, in regard to earthly things, for a state of 
calamity or suffering.” Under the second class he gives the following 


proof texts: 
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"The wicked shall bé tuthed into Sheol, and all the nations that for- 
get God” (Ps. ix. 17); “Her feet go down to death; her steps take 
hold on Sheol” (Prov. v. 15); “ But he knoweth not that the dewd 
are there, and that her guests are in the depths of Sheol” (Prov. ix: 
18); “The way ot life is above [upward] to the wise, that he may: 
depart from Sheol beneath” Prov. xv. 24); “Thou shalt beat hinr- 
with the rod, and shalt deliver his soul from Sheol ” (Prov. xxiii. 14) ; 
“For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall burn unto the lowest - 
Sheol [unto Sheol below, nnderneath]” (Deut. xxxii. 22); “ The - 
earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up [ Korah and his com+ | 
pany |, and they went down alive into Sheol, and the earth closed upon 
them ” (Num. xvi. 30--33). So the Psalmist, with perhaps his eye - 
upon this case of Korah, said: “ Let death sieze upon them ; let them - 
go down living into Sheol ; for wickedness is in their dwellings” (Ps_- 
lv. 15). Similar is the usage of Ezekiel (xxxi. 15, 16, 17).” 


These are the texts which show that Sheol describes “the home and 
doom of the lost.” There is not one word of argument to prove this 
simply the ex cathedra assertion that Sheol in these passages means 
the abode of the wicked after death, where they are tormented end 
lessly. In the third class he gives us Psalm lxxxvi. 13, “ Thou hast 
delivered my soul from the lowest hell,” as an example of the figuras 
tive use of Sheol for “a state of great calamity and suffering.” Aind 
can he, or any one, show any reason why all these passages, with the 
exception perhaps of the last two which may belong to the first class; 
may not be included under this third head? The thought is identical 
with that expressed by David when he speaks of being delivered from 
the lowest hell or Sheol, viz.: “a state of great-calamity and suffer- 
ing.” The wicked and the nations that forget God—and what a 
pointed illustration of this the Jewish nation itself furnished — are by 
the judgments of God turned into this hell, this condition of ruin and 
calamity. Capernaum which was exalted to heaven was brought down 
to this hell, hades, sheol. And can Dr. Cowles show any cause for 
assuming in this infallible way, without condescending to argument, 
that this and his other texts describe “the home and the doom of the 
wicked” after death? And has he any facts to prove that Sheol in 
these passages cannot be “ used figuratively ” to represent the “calam- 
ity and suffering” which fall on the sinful and disobedient in this 
world ? 

It is almost amusing to see how this writer ignores such scholars 
and critics as Von Coelln, Dr. Muenscher, Campbell, Chapman, Dr; 
Allen, Whitby, and others, who declare that “Sheol throughout the 
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Old Testament signifies not the place of punishment, but the place of 


death.” Dr. Cowles writes as though no one else had ever investi- 
gated the subject, and especially no one who. had taken ground op- 
posed to him. His treatment of so important a question, may be as 
scholarly and profound as the Congregationalist represents, and may 


honor the pages of the Bibliotheca Sacra, but it is difficult for an ordi- 


nary mind to see it. 
II. Special Facts. Under this head we have the Flood and the 
Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Of the first he says, “What 


does it teach, what did it resistlessly suggest as the future life and 


doom of the wicked?” To us the record shows it neither taught nor 
suggested anything at all on that subject. “No man could reasonably 
suppose that a few moments’ death-struggle in those surging waters 
would exhaust the punishment justly due to such defiant rebels. 


Rather he must infer that such swift consuming judgments in this 


world are the guarantee and pledge of analogous judgments far more 
dreadful in the world co come.” Well, suppose it be so, what then ? 
It is not judgments or punishments in the future world, however dread- 


ful, which is the question in discussion to-day, but whether the punish- 


ment is endless? Prof. Cowles says this would be inferred! But is 
it likely that a just and good God would have left such a tremendous 
fact to rest on mere inference? Would he not have stated it directly 


and positively? Would he not have said in plain speech to Noah and 
his family, and had it on record for the warning of coming generations : 


“'This destruction of the wicked by flood is intended as an illustration 
of ‘judgments far more fearful in the world to come, a symbol of the 


endless damnation of all unrepentant sinners!” These were simple 
words, and the people of that age could have understood them. And 


yet there is not a word nor a hint of this sort in the entire sacred nar- 
rative of this judgment. Why is it so, if it be a “special fact ” for the 
purpose named ? 


After stating the case of Sodom, the writer asks, “ Does this event 


reveal anything from God as to the future doom of sinners?” We 
answer again, Vo. Moses has not one word on the subject from be- 
_ ginning to end in his graphic account of the destruction. Nowhere is 
there the slightest intimation that this judgment was symbolic of, or 


the introduction to, the horrors of endless torment for them or for any 


other sinners. Dr. Cowles and his co-religionists may infer whatever 
their imaginations may conceive; we prefer to stand by the record» 
and ask for a positive “Thus saith the Lord.” 
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But Jude, we are told, speaks of them as “ set forth for an example, 


suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” Yes, as an example, but if 
this “eternal fire” is in the future world how is it anexample? The 
necessary conditions of an example is that it shall be known to those 
who are to be warned by it. But in the record not a word is said 


about these sinners destroyed by fire here going into an eternal fire 
hereafter. Neither does God at any time, from the judgment day in 


which they were destroyed down to the time of Jude — admitting 
Dr. Cowles’ interpretation of the passage — announce that their de- 


struction is to be understood of all men and generations as an example 


of the vengeance suffered by the wicked hereafter. What of the 
millions then who perished before Jude wrote ? 

Is it a believable thing that God would be silent some thousands of 
years on so momentous a subject, and then authorize Jude merely to 


allude to it as an illustration of a subject he was discussing in a letter 


of his? Does Dr. Cowles ever read any commentaries but his own ? 
If so, we suggest that he look over the interpretation of this text by 
some of the learned critics of his own faith. The “ vengeance of eter- 


nal fire” describes the destruction of the corrupt cities of the plain, 


the visible tokens of which are even to our day an example and a 
warning to all persistent transgressors. 
III. Special Passages. Here we have again as the first example 


Psalm ix. 17 —**The wicked shall be turned into hell,” &c., thus 
making Sheol do double duty as a special word and a special passage ; 


which indicates the writer’s consciousness of his poverty in the way of 
proofs. And yet he says confidently “Old Testament usage of the 


word Sheol compels its reference to the doom of the lost.” But where 
is this Old Testament usage? why not let us have more usage, and 


less assertion? He refers us to the passages already cited, under 
figure 2, not one of which has any relation to endless or future reftri-— 
bution ; nor is there any attempt on his part to prove that they signify 


this. His word for it is all we have. 


Next we have Prov. xiv. 82; and Prov. i. 20-32, where Wisdom is 
represented as laughing at the calamity of those who despised her 
counsels. Not one verse, nor phrase, nor word of this long quotation 
mentions or alludes to hell, or endless, or future punishment. Weare 


told however, that “the dullest souls cannot help feeling in these 


words the breath of an awful solemnity, the conviction that all this 
means terrible retribution.” “Yes, but what is there to show that this 
“awful solemnity ” belongs to the future world, or that this “terrible 
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retribution ” is endless? Literally nothing— not the faintest whisper 
of a future life even. 

The only other passage cited is Isaiah xxxiii. 14: “ Who among us 
shall dwell with the devouring fire? Who shall dwell with everlast- 
ing burnings?” Assuming, as usual, that the passage teaches future 
punishment, we now have for the first time in the article a faint at- 
tempt to prove that future punishment is endless. The argument is 
based on the Hebrew olam, everlasting. Utterly.ignoring all the crit- 
icisms and the contrary conclusions of the most eminent scholars, he 
states, with the gravity of a supreme, infallible judge, that the time it 
indicates is as long as the nature of the case admits; and as man is to 
live eternally, his everlasting burnings must be without end! He 
strengthens this by saying that the prophet describes the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s host under the figure ot fire, and that “ to the sinners 
in Zion the symbolic fires which consumed the Assyrians, suggested 
the everlasting fires and burnings which represented the sinner’s future 
doom!” A sophomore who should employ such argument ought to 
be sent back to the primary school. 

It is beyond our thought how any intelligent reader can go over 
this chapter, dealing as it does with passing events, and judgments on 
the earth, and infer even that it has: anything to do with the future 
doom of the wicked. And it is as pitiful as it is strange that one pre- 
tending to any Biblical learning, can assert that Old Testament usage 
decides that olam or everlasting necessarily signifies “without end,” 
when he knows that the “ everlasting possession ” of Canaan, and “ the 
everlasting priesthood of Aaron,” and other everlasting things, came to 
an end ages ago. 

IV. Light thrown back from the New Testament upon the Old. 

_ Here we have two passages given: Jude’s quotation from the Book 
of Enoch (the searching examination of which, including this quota- 
tion, in our July number, we advise Prof. Cowles to read), and the 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus! treated of course as history by 
this learned commentator. Of the first we need not speak; of the 
other it is enough for us to say that Abraham’s reply to the Rich Man’s 
request that Lazarus might be sent to warn his brethren, is paraphrased 
as follows: “ Moses and the prophets have said enough as to the future 
torments of the lost to persuade men to repent”! Where? Instead 
of assertion, why not give us the records, and the convincing proofs 
that they refer to “future torments”? Why not in common honesty 
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and modesty at least allude to the fact that a great company of sound 
scholars take ground that neither endless nor future torments are 
taught by Moses and the prophets. Instead of saying enough about 
éndless or future torments, they say nothing at all on the subject. _ 

V. The doctrine prevalent in the Jewish mind at and before the 
Christian era. 

Here we have the Book of Enoch again, which is made like Psalm” 
ix. to do double service. If Moses has said so much on the subject 
why force an apocryphal book into the service again? Beside Enoch 
we have Josephus, because he uses the expressions “everlasting 
prison” and “eternal punishment.” Of course Dr. Cowles assumes 
that he means endless. And of course he does not inform his unlearned’ 
readers that Josephus also speaks of the “ everlasting glory of the Jew-' 
ish nation,” which ended two thousand years ago; of the temple as a’ 
memorial to the “ everlasting reputation of Herod”; of the “everlast- 
ing worship of the temple” which he says in the same sentence had’ 
already come to an end; of the “everlasting imprisonment” to which the: 
tyrant John was condemned, &c. Then weare told that John Baptist 
and our Lord speak of the future doom of the wicked in a way to- 
show that it was the general belief: “ The thing they solemnly affirm: 
is, that men of a certain moral character cannot escape the damnation 
of hell.” Certainly not, and that is what we affirm too, and believe; but 
we do not believe in endless damnation. “That there was such a 
damnation, they had not the least occasion to prove.” No, nor has 
any one who will look at the wretched victims of rum and lust and 
general depravity, diseased and wrecked in mind, body and estate ; 
who will go into the dens and hovels where sin and crime hold their 
foul revels, and illustrate to the eye of the beholder what is now and 
here “the damnation of hell.” 

We have given to this article more space than it can justly claim, 
but its appearance in the Libliotheca Sacra, a work which hitherto’ 
has represented the best learning and criticism of the Orthodox sects, 
gives it an importance which its own merits do not entitle it to. We 
confess to surprise that it should have found place there; and equal sur- 
prise that one whose commentaries have often shown diligent study, able 
discussion and scholarship, and impartial criticism, should have written 
an article so full of groundless assumptions, so weak and inconclusive 
in its reasoning ; and so bare of facts which the reader ‘has a right to 
know, and the marked absence of which betrays either a painful want 
of fairness or a surprising want of knowledge. 
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The Close of the First Century of Christianity. 


THE close of the first century from the birth of our Lord presents. 
many salient points of interest in history, religion and civilization. 
We can only select a few of these for mention, rather than for elabo- 
rate description. Buta glance even will help us to form some esti- 
mate of the state of things in the age which invites our thought. 

Jesus had now been crucified seventy years, the Holy Spirit had 
been poured out on the disciples at the Feast ot Pentecost, and the 
persecution at Jerusalem, in which Stephen, and James the brother of 
our Lord, suffered martyrdom, had driven the deciples into all parts 
of the Roman dominions. The gospel had been preached at Rome, 
and Athens, and Corinth, and Thessalonica, and Philippi in Europe ;. 
and at Ephesus and Smyrna, Philadelphia, Laodicea, Sardis, Perga- 
mos, famous for its library of 200,000 volumes and for the invention 
of parchment, and in many other great cities of the empire, as well 
as in the distant provinces and islands of the Mediterranean. 

Paul and Peter had obtained the martyr’s crown more than thirty 
years before at Rome, during the persecution set on foot by that com-. 
pound of brute and demon, known as Nero, the emperor. And the 
Christians of the imperial city had become familiar with the terrors of 
the sword and the axe, as well as the horrors of the amphitheatre and. 
its bloody conflicts with wild beasts. 

John, the last of the apostles, who now for some time had been 
living at Ephesus, died this year at the advanced age of one hundred,, 
having been born the same year with our Lord. Two years ago he 
probably wrote his gospel as a kind of supplement to those of the- 
other evangelists, and to correct some of the errors that had already. 
begun to creep into the Asiatic churches. 

With the beloved apostle the last of the inspired testimonies closed, 
the last of the witnesses and companions of our Saviour departed ;. 
and the seals of authority, and the barriers of truth, seemed to be re-. 
moved, and the world was left to use in its own way the heavenly 
treasures committed to its keeping. While John lived, who was the- 
beloved of the Master, there was some one to whom appeal might be 
made in cases of doubt and controversy; and his decision was. 
generally deferred to by the great body of believers, though rejected by 
those half heathen and philosophical converts who desired to set up 
for leaders themselves. And that these had begun their work years. 
before, the epistles of John and of Paul, as well as the book of Reve- 
lation, furnish ample evidence. 
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The venerable apostle was mourned by all the Christians, who- felt: 
that they had not only lost a divinely gifted teacher and guide,’ but a 
careful and tender father, whose last words, “ Love one another,” were 
the key of his character and his labors. 

But he is gone to be with the Lord—and the people of Christ’ 
must now take up the work appointed them, guided no more by the 
personal presence and authority of inspired men; though still having’ 
the narratives they wrote of Christ’s teachings, and of their own labors, 
and the epistles they sent to the churches they had founded at Rome, 
Corinth, Philippi, Ephesus, and other important localities. 

And here let us look about us in the world, and see what has been 
done, and is doing; and note what historical developments are going 
on in the stirring times in review. 

It is now some thirty years since Jerusalem was destroyed, and the 
Jews scattered abroad over the earth a by-word and a reproach among 
the nations. Forty years betore this Jesus uttered those remarkable 
prophecies respecting this judgment to come, which are recorded by 
Matthew, xxiv. and xxv., and also by Luke and Mark; and which 
judgment now has come, leaving not one stone upon another of that 
proud and beautiful city and its gorgeous temple. For thirty yéars it 
has been a heap of ruins, and the unfaithful stewards are cast out into 
outer darkness, where still is heard their weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth! 

At Rome they have erected a triumphal arch to the “divine Titus” 
who commanded the army of Palestine, which destroyed the holy city. 
Titus has since been emperor, and is now dead; and this arch has 
been built in his honor, to celebrate his conquest of Judea, and his 
utter destruction of the metropolis of David and Solomon. 

And there it stands to-day, somewhat defaced and weather beaten, 
but the original ‘inscription almost as perfect and sharply lettered as 
when cut into the stone by the marble workers of Rome. This arch 
of all others had for us a peculiar interest. It was one of the monu- 
ments round which our thoughts and desires had lingered from boy- 
hood, and which we had longed to see. Though not as imposing as 
we had expected — yet when we gazed upon this testimony to the 
New Testament record, raised by heathen hands, who builded better 
than they knew, unconscious that they were building for us eighteen 
hundred years away from them — when we examined the sculptured 
fac-similes of the silver trumpets, the table of shew-bread, the seven: 
branched golden candlestick, and the sacred furniture of the temple,- 
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and remembered that these were the only authentic representations of 
thege consecrated treasures of the temple to be found in the whole 
world —and when under the arch we thought of Josephus’s descrip- 
tion of these, and found the page of the Jewish historian illustrated to 
utmost exactness by the Roman artist, who wrought with the vessels 
before him — and then that all this is saved from out the wreck of 
centuries for our eyes to look upon, we were moved with wonder and 
gratitude ; and then, as never before, did those judgment prophecies 
of the Saviour lift on our thought in all the solemnity of their terrble 
fulfilment. 

The Jews had always been a restless and rebellious people ever 
since their country was reduced to a Roman province by the great 
Pompey, 63 B.C. So troublesome had they become even at Rome 
that, sixteen years before the destruction of Jerusalem, the emperor 
had banished them from the city. The Roman biographer says in his 
life of Claudius, “he banished the Jews from the city who were mak- 
ing continual insurrections under their leader Chrestus or Christus.” 
Here is a confused allusion to the disturbances which the Jews were 
always making wherever the gospel was preached and gained converts. 

The Acts of the Apostles show how they pursued Paul from city to 
city, and stirred the people to riot; so much so that the civil magis- 
trates and the military authorities were often obliged to interfere, as 
at Jerusalem, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Corinth, &c. Suetonius was a 
literary man, and knew nothing of the questions in dispute between 
the Jews and Christians. To him they were all Jews; and he looked 
upon it much as Festus did, when he said to Agrippa in regard to 
Paul, that “his accusers brought none accusation of such things as I 
supposed, but had certain questions against him of their own supersti- 
tions, and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive.” So Suetonius felt about it. He only knew a good deal was — 
said about one Christ, whom he supposed therefore to be a leader 
among them; and the fact of their violent disputes leading to disturb- 
ances, and their consequent expulsion trom Rome, he mentions as a 
biographer of Claudius who issued the decrees. 

Luke mentions the fact also in Acts xviii., or an incident connected 
with it. “ After these things Paul departed from Athens, and came 
to Corinth; and found a certain Jew named Aquila, lately come from 
Italy, with his wife Priscilla — because that Claudius had commanded 
all Jews to depart from Rome.” This was A. D. 53, twenty years 
atter the crucifixion. Suetonius gives the reason of this, which Luke 
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omits, And it is another.curions coincidence that Luke uses the very 
words in describing the troubles at Corinth, which Suetonius uses in 
regard to those at Rome: “And when Gallio was the deputy of 
Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with one accord against Paul” — 
Suetonius says “the Jews continually made insurrections at Rome” 
so that at last they were expelled the city. 

It is of the utmost importance that we should keep this feature of 
the Jewish character before us, in order to understand on the one 
hand the import of many of the judgment threatenings of the New 
Testament ; and on the other hand the terrible vengeance which the 
Romans wreaked on this rebellious people. 

They hated the followers of Jesus, and especially the Jewish converts 
to the gospel; and in every city where the apostles preached they 
made disturbances — sometimes inflaming the Jews by calling these 
men blasphemers and apostates ; and sometimes exciting the Gentiles 
or heathen by accusing them of treason, and an attempt to set up a 
aew king. 

So long therefore as the Jews were left free to act the early disci- 
ples had no rest from their persecutions. The Saviour had prophesied 
this. He plainly told his disciples, “They shall deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and shall kill you, and ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name’s sake.” “They will deliver you up to councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues; and ye shall be brought before gov- 
ernors and kings for my name’s sake” (Matt. x.17). The murder 
of Stephen and James and others, and the bloody league against the 
life of Paul, and Luke’s narrative, abundantly illustrate this predic- 
tion. The exceeding personal bitterness of their persecutions is a sad 
commentary on the perversion and abuse of the religious element in 
man; and a most eloquent and persuasive argument for the doctrine 
that false creed begets a false life. 

When Paul preached at Thessalonica, one of the great cities of the 
empire, the violence of the Jewish residents resulted in a general 
tumult. Luke says that “moved with envy they took unto them cer- 
tain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and set 
all the city in an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, and sought 
to bring Paul and Silas out. And they troubled the people and the 
tulers of the city.” The magistrates however, after taking security, 
dismissed the apostles, and they were carried by night to Berea. But 
no sooner did these wolfish persecutors hear of their preaching at 
Berea, than they pursued them: “ But when the Jews of T'hessalonica 
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had knowledge‘ that the word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, 
they came thither also, ahd stirred up the people.” So constantly did‘ 
the Thessalonian Jews follow the Christians’ with hatred and cruelty, 
giving them no rest. : 

The knowledge of these tacts makes many Scriptures, and especially 
the opening portion of Paul’s second epistle'to the Thessalonian con-' 
verts intelligible: “ We glory in you for your faith and patience in all 
your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure,” &c. See 2 Thes- 
salonians i. 5--10. 

““ That day” —refers to this revelation of judgment on the Jews, 
their city and temple, which came a few years after. And then when 
the Jews were themselves cruelly persecuted by the Roman govern- 
ment, and were everywhere hated and outraged by the people, these 
“Jews of Thessalonica” had no time nor opportunity to persecute the 
Christians, who now therefore had “ rest” for a space ; while “ tribula- 
tion was recompensed to those who troubled them.” 


Providence Special and Universal. 


THE discussion of this subject necessarily involves the divine fare- 
ordination and human freedom and responsibility. We do not propose . 
anything beyond an attempt at such illustration of the subject.as is 
furnished by the facts of human consciousness and experience on the. 
one hand, and by the methods of divine government in the affairs of. 
mankind on the other. 

We may be staggered by the moral paradoxes and entanglements 
of individual life and general history, we may be puzzled by texts of 
Scripture; but we are never puzzled or confounded by the fact that, 
when we do wrong, we are self-accused, and feel that we are guilty. 
We may read the memorable words of Peter on that great day of Pen- 
tecost —“ Ye men of Israel! hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, . 
as ye yourselves know, him, being delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain” — we may question, and cross-question this 
testimony, and diligently strive to wring from it the secret of moral 
responsibility ; we may put every word of the text to the rack of our 
logic, and endeavor to torture from it some metaphysical antagonism 
between the human “wicked hands” and the “determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God” —but, after all, we have the stubborn. 
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fact to explain that, though this memorable declaration of the divine 
foreknowledge and purpose in the death of Jesus was still sounding in 
the ears of..his murderers, it. lifted not a feather’s weight from their 
sense of guilt. They were still pricked in their hearts, and conscience 
uttered itself in-the cry of remorse. and penitence — “ Men and breth- 
ren what shall we do?” 

And so it is now, and with all men. No matter how logically in- 
controvertible their theory that God foreordains whatsoever comes to 
pass, or how many texts they cite to prove it, or how subile and fine 
spun their theory that, in such case, there can be no moral responsi- 
bility, no guilt on the part of man —the very logician himself never 
transgresses the law, but that his consciousness sets all his logic at 
defiance. He never voluntarily does a wrong thing, but that he too 
is pricked in his heart. He never sets himself against the eternal law 
of righteousness, but Conscience, with royal authority, summons him 
to her judgment-seat, and spurning his flimsy arguments of non-re- 
sponsibility, lays her fiery scourge upon his naked and shrinking soul. 

And here it may be well to mention another fact seldom brought 
into the discussion, viz.: that no man, however firmly he may believe 
that all things are foreordained, believes it in such practical form as to 
deprive him of all satisfaction, all sense of approbation, for the good 
deeds he may do. No man believes this divine control and pre-vision 
in a sense to make him feel that his virtue, his truth, his justice, his 
charities are not his own; nor can he make his theory so practical 
that he derives no pleasure, feels no inward peace, realizes no reward 
of any sort for his obedience to the law of righteousness. 

But why should it not beso? If the foreordination embraces wrong 
action and motive, why not right action and motive? If it should re- 
lieve us from the penalty of sin, it should, by the same rule, deprive 
us of the rewards of virtue. If God foreordains all things, in the 
sense supposed, he ordains our obedience as well as disobedience, and 
there should be neither punishment nor reward. Yet whoever did a 
good deed, and felt no pleasure in it? Whoever obeyed the law of 
right, without a corresponding happiness? Whoever resisted a tempta- 
tion, without enjoying the victory ? 

There is little danger of this doctrine of divine prescience and pre- 
arrangement taking such form as to deny the merit and reward of 
virtue, or to justify the commission of crime and wickedness. We 
may not be able to solve all the difficulties; nor to discover the in- 
visible point where divine and human agency blend into one harmoni_ 
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ous working force; bit we know that there i such a point somewhere 
—and with that we are content, until the time comes when the Veil 
shall be stript from the face of mystery; and we shall know even as we 
are known. : 

The Christian is confident that the divine Providence in its infinite 
sweep of plan embraces, controls, and shapes to definite results, all 
events, great and ‘small, beneficent and disastrous, good and evil. He 
rejoices in believing that the divine purposes move steadily forward 
through material and spiritual, calm and storm alike, forward with re- 
sistless power to their fulfilment. And these purposes are vast enough 
to take in the geological eras of the earth, and the rise and fall of em- 
pires; vast enough to swing the planets in their orbits, and lead the 
constellations in their march through measureless space and time — 
and, at the same time microscopic enough to shape the honey-bee’s 
cell, and arrange the colors and perfume of the rose; and special 
enough, loving enough to watch over the babe upon the busom of its 
mother, and the young bird in its nest. 

The great includes the small, and the universal the partial. A gen- 
eral providence moves forward the vast universe, carrying with it in- 
numerable special providences. The same force which holds the earth 
to the sun, holds the sparrow’s nest to the earth. The same law which 
at sunset gathers such splendors in our western skies, adorns the lily 
of the field, and paints the butterfly’s wing. 


In the Strasbourg Cathedral there is a most wcnderful clock. The 
main purpose of the maker was that it should measure time correctly 
— but it does many other things beside. It has a celestial circle or 
orrery, showing the movements of the heavenly bodies. It gives the 
phases of the moon, and the equation of time. It notes the ecclesias- 
tical times and seasons as far as they are related to astronomical phe- 
nomena. The quarter hour is struck by a youth, who comes out for 
that purpose, while another youth turns a quarter hour glass. The 
half hour is struck by a mature man, and the full hour by a very old 
man. Atnoon when he begins to strike the hour of twelve, a cock, 
mounted on a pillar, crows thrice, when the twelve apostles come out 
in procession, and pass before the Saviour, while Peter shrinks from 
the eye of his Lord, and by his embarrassed manner shows that he has 
heard the crowing of the cock, and remembers its meaning. 

Now the same general machinery, or power, whick moves the clock 
work, carries all these other special movements along with it, without 
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any conflict of action, though the manifold wheels move it oppdésite 
directions, and at every possible angle of motion. So the genéral 
Providence of God moves steadily to the grand result proposed iff the 
beginning; but, at the same time, it takes along with it a thousand 
special providences, skilful adaptations and adjustments for partictilar 
purposes, beneficent arrangements for the promotion of individual hap- 
piness, and subtle agencies by which the retributions of wrong are 
visited on the head of the offender. 

And in the development of the plan of Providence, it is curious td 
note sometimes how the great and the small link into each other, and 
intertwine as cause and effect; and how the most discordant elements 
by-and-by unexpectedly come into chord; and events the most disas- 
trous, the most anomalous and fragmentary, fall into symmetry, and 
unite in the perfect, and beneficent, and beautiful whole. Sometimes 
it is the pride, or the lust, or the ambition of a king; then the fanati- 
cism of an ignorant and insolent priest; and then it is loyalty to truth 
and conscience, or the treachery of a trusted friend. A century ago 
it was a penny tax on tea; lately it was the attempt to build a slave 
empire on the ruins of a republic. Here it is a victory, and there a 
defeat ; now the folly of an GEcumenical Council voting the infalli- 
bility ot a vain and weak old man, and again the ambition of a Catholic 
emperor seeking the overthrow of a Protestant king, and destroying 
himself, his empire, and the temporal power of the Papal Hierarcy. 

But observe how these influences mingle at last into one, how these 
great and little, these different and distant events, fasten into each 
other, and overlap and bind the centuries together, and work with 
silent, mysterious force, changing the face of history, and giving a new 
direction to human affairs; till, at last, the divine plan beginning to 
be visible to us, we are filled with wonder as we discover that behind 
all, and above all; and through all these antagonistic forccs and evil 
elements, God has been working out his purposes of love, “from evil 
still educing good, and better thence again, and better still in infinite 
progression.” 


Religious World. 


WE would call the attention of our readers visiting Boston to the 
new rooms of the Universalist Publishing House, at 16 Bromfield St. 
Of course we all miss the associations which a half century had gath- 
ered around 37 Cornhill, and made it the Mecca of all Universalist 
pilgrims ; but it has been evident for a good while that the constantly 
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increasing business of the House, the convenience of customers, and of 
the numerous committees’ having. in charge our denominational and 
educational interests, demanded larger and better accommodations 
than were possible at the former stand. This demand has been fully 
-met by the lease of the present “ head-quarters,” which give ample 
room for all the business of the House, and the various formal and in- 
formal meetings of our clerical and lay brethren. The apartments are 
neatly and conveniently fitted up, and the ever busy Agent who has 
done so much to build up the business in spite of the hard times, 
will be happy to welcome the friends of our cause, from far and near, 
to the hospitalities of the new Rooms of the Universalist Publishing 
House; where he will be ready to furnish them, at the lowest market 
prices, not only with our denominatisnal publications, but also with 
all the freshest and best books in every department of literature. 


—In his second article on the subject “Is Fetichism a Primitive 
Form of Religion?” Max Muller comes to the following conclusions : 

“Tt seems to me therefore that those who believe in a primordial 
fetichism take that for granted which has to be proved; viz., that 
every human being was miraculously endowed with the concept of 
what forms the predicate of every fetich, call it Power, Spirit, or God. 
They have never proved, either as a fact or as a theory, that casual 
objects, such as stones, shells, the tail of a lion, a tangle of hair, or any 
such rubbish, possess in themselves a theogonic or god-producing 
character. They have never proved that there exists at present, or 
that there existed at any time, a religion entirely consisting of feti- 
chism ; and they have often depended on evidence which no scholar, 
no historian, would feel justified to accept. We are therefore, I think, 
bound to look elsewhere if we wish to discover what were the sensu- 
-ous impressions that first filled the human mind with a suspicion of the 
supersensuous, the infinite, and the divine.” 


—The 57th article of the Treaty of Berlin intimates that the 
Sultan promises to maintain religious liberty throughout his dominions. 
‘But will the treaty Powers see that he keeps his promise? “In every 
part of the empire,” says this important article, “difference of religion 
should not be the motive of unfitness in anything relating to civil and 
political rights, admission to public offices, duties, and honors, and all 
the professions and industries. Every one should be admitted with- 
out distinction of religion to give evidence before the tribunals. The 
practice of all religions should be entirely free. No impediment 
should be offered to the hierarchical organizations of different com- 
munions, or to their spiritual chiefs.” 
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— Certain Assyrian tablets discovered by the late Mr. George 
Smith, and now in the British Museum, are found to throw great 
light upon Assyrian Chronology between 605 and 517 B. C. One of 
these shows that Cyrus, in the ninth year of his reign, abdicated the 
throne of Babylon in favor of his son Cambyses, Cyrus himself ruling 
the other provinces until his death, with the title of “ King of Coun- 
tries”; and another that Cambyses, so far from having been killed on 
his return from Egypt, must have lived to rule again after the sup- 
pression of the revolt of the false Smerdis and of the talse Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 


— Dr. Bellows speaks what our Unitarian brethren need to hear in 
the following from one of his speeches before an assembly of liberal 
clergy and laity: 


“ We cannot evade the necessity of a dogmatic system. The weak- 
ness of so-called liberalism is its boast that it has none, and will have 
none, and that faith requires none. We have lazily mistaken our con- 
tempt or hatred for effete dogmas, for final independence of all dogma. 
But dogma is the necessary expression in ideas, of the feelings, and 
moral and spiritual laws and conditions, which the unity and relation- 
ship of heart, conscience, will, and intellect in man require should be 
maintained. Our present inability to make adequate and satisfactory 
statements of Christian or religious truth, is our misfortune, not our 
advantage.” 


— To the same point is the testimony of the Orthodox Hxaminer 
and Chronicle. Speaking of Mr. Moody and his preaching, it says, 


“ Among the many theories that have been broached to account for 
the great success of Mr: Moody as a fisher of men, is the theory that 
men listen to him so willingly because he preaches so little doctrine. 
The fact is the very opposite. Mr. Moody’s sermons are steeped in 
doctrine. His theology may be erroneous on some points, but every 
sermon is full of it. It was so with Whitefield and Finney, it is so 
with Spurgeon; it has been so with every man who has had great 
power with men. [Illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied, but 
it is unnecessary. It is plain that they who ask for the simple gospel 
without doctrine, ask for an impossiblity. Doctrine must be taught. 
A sermon without doctrine would be like a man without bones. Con- 
sonants have been called ‘the bones of speech’; doctrines may with 
equal propriety be called the bones of religion.” 


— A most curious and interesting document has recently been dis- 
covered among the contract tablets in the British Museum: a deed of 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XV 3 - 
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sale of some land during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, eight and a 
half acres in extent, and bounded on the north by the canal of the 
goddess Banitou. The utmost care and accuracy in giving dimensions 
are noticeable, and the whole is of the greatest interest to modern 
geometricians. 


— We learn from one of our exchanges that a reform party has 
sprung up in the Jewish church within a few years past, which favors 
a departure from many of the formalities of the old ritual service of 
the synagogue, and this party is steadily growing in numbers and in- 
fluence. In New York city, the reformed congregations, which num- 
ber four, have abolished parts of the Mosaic law, and have gone to the 
extreme of simplicity in their mode of worship. The German Rabbis 
have been prominent movers in this reform. Various other questions 
pertaining to the Messiah, Inspiration of the Old Testament, the 
Mosaic Code, etc., are undergoing discussion. 


— It seems that all the English Missionary societies are fully alive 
to the importance ot carrying the Gospel into the heart of Africa. 
From the West and East coasts they are pushing into the interior, 
with the determination of planting Christianity amidst the millions 
there who have never heard of it. The new stations already founded 
on Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika settle the question that Central Afri- 
ca is to be opened to the occupancy of the heralds of the gospel. The 
contributions in aid of these new missions have been generous beyond 
all former offerings to missionary purposes. And it is well that it is 
80, for the Catholic church is equally alive to the work, and resolved 
to possess the land. 


— The disestablished Irish Church is nobly proving its faith by its 
works. In seven years the Irish Churchmen have raised over $10,- 
000,000 for the support of their Church. The salaries of the poorer 
clergy have been greatly increased, and the work of the Church has 
been much widened. Besides, they have revised their Prayer-book 
and taken the Popery out of it, and taken the laymen into their 
Church Councils. A pretty good record for seven years, says the 
Christian Union. 


— The Reformed Episcopal Church now counts almost one hundred 
ministers, including six bishops. There are sixty-four in the United 
States, fourteen in Canada, and nineteen in England, where the Church 
is advancing rapidly. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Visions: A Study of False Sight (Pseudopia). By Edward H. Clarke, M.D. 
With an ntroduction and Memorial Sketch by Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D. Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


A peculiar interest attaches to this book independent of its valuable 
contents. ‘The author knew that he was the victim of a fatal diseuse, 
the final stages of which would be attended with great suffering. He 
knew approximately how long he had to live. Under these circum- 
stances he began this work with a view of compelling his attention to 
something else than the pain which was daily gathering strength. At 
times his anguish was so great that he could not hold the pen, and 
then his devoted wife acted as his amanuensis. By-and-by she was 
suddenly removed by death, and to his bodily suffering was added the 
distress of mind and heart consequent on his bereavement. But still, 
with a wonderful persistence, he continued his composition, the daugh- 
ter taking her mother’s place as scribe, and ceased from it only when 
death released him from his suffering and his labor together. 

The book gives us a very able and scientific statement of the ap- 
paratus of vision, a physiological analysis of the processes of sight, and 
of the action of light, disease and drugs on the brain; as well as the 
effect of these on visions, and supposed psychological sight. Of course 
the author undertakes to explain most of the cases of visions, appari- 
tions or appearances as the result of disease, or of an abnormal condi- 
tion of the material instrumentalities which contribute to the faculty 
of seeing. And the cases which he cites in Part II. are striking and 
curious illustrations of his argument ; though some of them go beyond 
the limits of physiological dissection, as he in fact admits. 

Dr. Clarke was a devout theist, and a firm believer in the future 
life and immortality of the spirit, but mostly he sees in the dreams 
and visions of the credulous only the vagaries of a disordered brain. 
His book will be of great interest to the scientist and medical student, 
and full of useful information and suggestions to every intelligent 
reader, as well as to those who are always seeing spirits, and «lream- 
ing dreams. . But after all, as intimated above, he is forced to admit 
that there are cases sometimes which cannot be explained on any 
known laws or forces of mere matter, or physical organization; which 
show that the spirit at times acts independently, is indeed an entity by 
itself. We have room for only a single instance, where he was him- 
self a personal witness; and it is the more interesting from the fact 
that it is endorsed by Dr. Holmes in his admirable “ Introduction ” to 
the volume : 

‘*It was night. The departing one was a lady of middle age. Her death, though 


momentarily expected from cardiac disease, was not announced or preceded by the 
usual anesthesia of the dying. During the night, when awake, her mental action was 
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perfect. She conversed a few minutes before dying as pleasantly and intelligently as 
ever. There was no stupor, delirium, strangeness, or moribund symptom indicating 
cerebral disturbance. Her cardiac symptoms alone foreshadowed the great change. 
After saying a few words, she turned her head upon her pillow as if to sleep, then, un- 
expectedly turning it back, a glow, brilliant and beautiful exceedingly, came into her 
features; her eyes, opening, sparkled with singular vivacity; at the same moment, 
with a tone of emphatic surprise and delight, she pronounced the name of the earthly 
‘being nearest and dearest to her; and then, dropping her head upon her pillow as unex- 
.pectedly as she had looked up, her spirit departed to God who gave it. The conviction 

_Jorced upon my mind that something departed from her body, at that instant rupturing 
the bonds of flesh, WAS STRONGER THAN LANGUAGE CAN EXPRESS.” 


Dr. Holmes says in regard to this case, “Dr. Clark mentioned a 
circumstance to me not alluded to in the essay. At the very instant 
of dissolution, it seemed to him, as he sat at the dying lady’s bedside, 
that there arose ‘SOMETHING’—an undefined yet perfectly appre- 
-hended somewhat, to which he could give no name; but which was 
like a departing presence.” 

Dr. Holmes says that the daughter of the dying woman was also a 
witness of the same wonderful manifestation of spirit: 


+*T should have listened to this story less receptively, it may be, but for the fact that 
I had heard the very same experience, almost in, the very same words, from the lips of 
one whose evidence is eminently to be relied upon. With the last breath of the parent 
‘she was watching, she had the consciousness that ‘something ’ arose, as if the ‘ spirit’ 
bad made itself cognizable at the moment of quitting its mortal tenement. The coin- 
cidence in every respect of these two experiences has seemed to me to justify their 
-mention in this place.’’ 


In the following we are glad to find that Dr. Clarke takes the same 
view of the painlessness of dying to which we have given expression 
in “Over the River.” All the suffering, as a rule, precedes the act 
-of dying, and when death comes it comes as sleep comes : 


“ One of the most common of thes€ errors is the notion, that pain and dying are in- 
‘separable companions. The truth is they rarely go together. Occasionally, the act 
-of dissolution is a painful one, but this is an exception, and a rare exception, to the 
general rule. The rule is that unconsciousness, not pain, attends the final act. To the 
subject of it, death is no more painful than birth. Nature kindly provides an anes- 
‘thetic for the body when the spirit leaves it. Previous to that moment, and in prepara- 
tion for it, respiration becomes feeble, generally slow and short, often accomplished by 
‘long inspirations and short, sudden expirations, so that the blood is steadily less and 
‘less oxygenated. At the same time, the heart acts with corresponding debility, pro- 
ducing a slow, feeble, and often irregular pulse. As this process goes on, the blood is 
not only driven to the brain with diminished force, and in Tae quantity, but what flows 
‘there is loaded more and more with carbonic acid gas, ‘a powerful anzesthetic, the same 
‘as that derived from charcoal. Subjected to its influence, the nerve centres lose con- 
‘sciousness and sensibility; apparent sleep creeps over the system; then comes stupor, 
and then the end.” 


2. . The Epistle to the Hebrews; with Notes Critical, Explanatory and Practical, de- 
signed for both Pastors and People. By Henry Cowles, D.D. D. Appleton & Co. 


Dr. Cowles devotes his Introduction to the discussion of date, 
authorship, its scope and moral purpose, to whom it was addressed, 
&c. He argues from a diligent and careful comparison of the Epistle 
with Acts and Luke’s Gospel that, though Paul furnished the thought 
and argument, Luke was the writer of Hebrews. His presentation of 
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the case is ingenious and plausible, and shows faithful study of the 
style and language of Luke. 

The Notes are after the usual pattern of evangelical commentators, 
and are true to the popular traditions of doctrine, having nothing new 
or original in them. In addition to these there are five Dissertations, 
occupying about one hundred pages, on “ The Relation of the Human 
to the Divine in Christ”; “ Apostasy and Saints’ Perseverance”; the 
“ Premillennial Advent Doctrine”; “The Atonement,” and the 
“Higher Life.” The most important and interesting are the third 
and fourth. ‘They discover Scriptural research, industry, patience and 
candor; and we commend them to the Bible student. “The Atone- 
ment” discards the essential features of the church dogma on this sub- 
ject, holds to the “ vicarious” more in words than in facts, and endorses 
largely the principles of interpretation long current with us. 


_ 8. Deterioration and Race Education. With practical application to the Condition 
of the People and Industry. By Samuel Royce. Lee & Shepard. 


This is a book which we have long desired to see and to possess; a 
book which. gathers up into one body the thousand facts concerning 
pauperism, insanity, disease, crime and the physical as well as moral 
degradation and deterioration of the race, which have long been loosely 
scattered through newspapers, magazines, social science publications, 
medical works, and government statistical reports. Mr. Royce would 
have done a useful and important work, if he had only done this; but 
his treatment of them, the public use he has put them to, and the man- 
ner in which he has made them tell upon his argument for race educa- 
tion, and the necessity of improving the condition of the dangerous 
and perishing classes, has added double to their value. 

The author is not a noisy, blatant reformer, abounding in foolish‘as- 
sertions and unfounded statements. He has made a thorough study of 
his subject, and knows what he says to be true. Every page has its 
tables, authorities, and proofs; and all the facts gathered by social 
science and industrial associations, and the statistics of government 
bureaus, are made to do duty in fortifying his arguments and conclu- 
sions. And it is impossible for any one having a heart or a brain, to 
look over these terrible revelations regarding pauperism, insanity, 
crime, and the destructive diseases which make the poor their special 
victims, without a shudder of horror and sympathy for the unhappy 
wretches who seem foreordained to destruction by the existing condi- 
tions of our civil and social organization. 

The painful facts touching the prevalence of insanity among the 
poor discover how hard is the struggle for life among them, and how 
great the strain upon the heart and the brain of parents who see a con- 
stantly increasing family, and constantly decreasing means of support. 
The ratio too of the insane among criminals is in some cases fearful, 
and deserves the study of the legal profession, and of all who are liable 
to jury duty. Take a single statement from a multitude. The late 
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Governor of the Chatham Convict Prison declared — “I have known 
as many as fifty per cent. and more of the inmates of an Irish convict 
prison mentally affected”; Dr. William Guy, of the Millbank prison, 
says “We have here at this moment two hundred convicts who would 
be much more in their place at an insane asylum.” 

In view of such facts how important it is that government authori- 
ties should institute an inquiry into the causes of the increasing in- 
sanity among the pauper and criminal classes; and see if these causes 
may not be removed by employment, cleanliness, good food and suit- 
able homes. Some day it will be found that it is cheaper for the State 
to prevent crime and pauperism than to punish criminals and support 
the poor in idleness. “ Part Sixth— The People and their Homes,” 
is a most important contribution to the object of the book, and rests 
entirely on facts and figures, and not on speculation. We could copy 
pages of matter from it which ought to rouse the wealthy classes and 
the municipal authorities, as well as Christians and Humanitarians, to 
some remedial action in the matter. The same may be said of the 
following section on “The Scourges of Humanity ”—in fact it may 
be said of every section of the book. 

We hope the work will be circulated far and wide, and read of all 
men and women. Every preacher should have it, and use it in his 
sermons, that he may be able to instruct his people in the aims and 
results of social science, and make practical his talk of Human Broth- 
erhood. 

We would welcome to our pages an able and thorough review of 
this volume, or a paper covering the ground it occupies based on its 
facts. _We would gladly give fifteen or sixteen pages to such an arti- 
cle. Who will prepare it? 


4. Essays on the Sacred Lsnguage, Writings and Religion of the Parsis. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D. Late Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the University 
= Munich. Second Edition. Edited by E W. West, Ph.D. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

50. 


This is without doubt the most important contribution, in English, 
to comparative theology which has lately been made. The author has 
been regarded among European Oriental scholars as the highest and 
final authority in all questions pertaining to the Zoroastrian religion 
and scriptures. We have in this volume the results of his laborious 
studies in the Magian literature continued for years, and the larger 
part of his translations from their sacred books, both of the earlier and 
later periods; in other words, of the original and accredited sayings of 
Zoroaster, and the additions and accretions which the centuries have 
gathered around them. 

Among the ancients the Zoroastrian doctrine was commonly known 
as the doctrine of the Magi, which was the name applied to the priests 
of Persia, Babylonia and India. The earliest account of this religion 
was given by Herodotus, “the father of history,” B. C. 450. Plutarch 
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has also furnished a brief account of the doctrines of the Magian 
mythology, which he obtained probably from earlier writers. 

Jeremiah (xxxix. 3) is supposed to mention the Magi among the 
retinue of Nebuchadnezzar at his entry into Jerusalem — the Rab- 
Mag being rendered the * Chief of the Magi.” They are mentioned 
also in the New Testament (Matt. ii. 1); Greek, Magoz, translated 
“wise men,” who came from the East to Jerusalem to do honor to the 
child Jesus. The reader will remember in what terms of laudation 
Isaiah (xlv.) speaks of Cyrus, the great king of the Persians, as “the 
anointed of the Lord,” who “carries out the Lord’s decrees” (xliv.). 
The fact that Cyrus was a believer in the Magian or Zoroastrian doc- 
trine of two deities, one the author of all good, Ormuzd; the other 
the author of all evil, Ahriman, gives wonderful significance to the 
language of chapter xlv.: “Iam the Lord, and there is none else; 
there is no God beside me” — “I form the light, and create darkuess ; 
I make peace, and create evil: I the Lord do all these things.” 

Dr. Haug’s work is made up of four Essays, and an Appendix. 
The first essay gives all that is known of the researches into the sacred 
literature and religion of the Parsis by the Greek and Roman, Ar- 
menian and Mohammedan writers, as well as by the Parsis them- 
selves and later European scholars. The second treats of the Lan- 
guages of the Parsi Scriptures, especially the language of the Avesta, 
erroneously called Zend Avesta; the latter being applied to the Parsi 
Scriptures. The third essay gives the history of these Scriptures, 
their name and original extent, of the books now extant and the sup- 
posed Zoroastrian authorship; of the Yasnas and Gathas, Yasht and 
Vendidad, with liberal illustrative translations. ‘The fourth, which is 
to the general reader altogether the most interesting, treats of the 
Origin and Development of the Zoroastrian Religion, of the time in 
which its author lived and taught, and of the distinction between his 
religion and his philosophy. The Parsis believe that he lived about 
B. C. 550, but Dr. Haug shows good reason for placing him as far 
back as B. C, 1,000 or 1,200, and even thinks it possible he might 
have been contemporary with Moses. 

In this fourth essay the author shows a close connection between 
the religion of the Parsis and that of the Brahmans; and thinks the 
Vedas and the Zend Avesta discover sufficient traces to prove that 
Zoroastrianism arose out of a vital social and political, as well as re- 


ligious, struggle against the form of Brahmanism. And we have many . | 


facts and citations showing the antagonism of the two, and also the 
affinity on some points of Zoroastrianism with the Jewish beliefs. We 
cannot, however, quite agree with the author when he says that it ex- 
hibits “ ¢dentity with several important doctrines of the Mosaic religion 
and Christianity, such as the personality and attributes of the devil 
and the resurrection of the dead,” and adds, that it is not ascertained 
whether these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsis from the Jews, 
or by the Jews from the Parsis.” Passing the Resurrection, a very 
slight examination will show that though the devil of Zoroaster and of 
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the Orthodox creeds may be identical, they are very different beings 
from the Satan of the Old Testament. 

And here let us state that Dr. Haug affirms that “the leading idea 
of his theology was Monotheism, 1. e., that there are not many gods, 
but only one; but that the principle of his speculative philosophy was 
Dualism, that is, two primeval causes.” Again he says, “a separate 
evil spirit of equal power with Aharumazda, and always opposed to 
him is entirely foreign to Zoroaster’s theology,” though “this great 
thinker solved the difficult question” of evil and sin, “ philosophically 
by the supposition of two primeval causes,” one creating good and the 
other evil. These “two primeval causes” or “ principles” are in- 
herent in the nature of the one Supreme, Ahuramazda, and “form 
only two parts of the Divine Being.” If Dr. Haug be right, this view 
will add new interest to the interpretation of Isaiah xlv. 7, already 
referred to: “I form the light, and create the darkness; I make 
peace, and create evil; I the Lord do all these things.” This cer- 
tainly strikingly accords with Yasna xlviii. 4: “ He who created by 
means of his wisdom, the good and evil mind in thinking, words, and 
deeds,” &c. 

We confess that the distinction which our author would set up be- 
tween the theology and the philosophy of Zoroaster ou this point does 
not seem clear to us; at any rate, whatever it is, his philosophy long 
ago displaced his theology, and the belief in two gods entered at an 
early date into the theological foundations of the Religion known by 
his name. 

Closely allied to this we have the doctrines of the Resurrection, a 
General Judgment, of Heaven and Hell, and finally that of the Palin- 
genesis or General Restoration. We have room for only this extract, 
on the last point, from Yasht xix. 89, 90; p. 217: 


‘*This splendor attaches itself to the hero (who is to rise out of the number) of 
prophets (called Saoshyanto) and to his companions, in order to make life everlasting, 
undecaving, imperishable, imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever existing, for ever vig- 
orous, full of power (at the time) when the dead shall rise again, and imperishableness 
of life shall commence, making life lasting by itself (without further support). All the 
world will remain for eternity in a state of righteousness; the devil will disa pear from 
all those places whence he used to attack the righteous man in order to kill chim); and 
all his brood and creatures will be doomed to destruction.” 


The difficulty which troubles some theologians of to-day regarding 
the hereafter memory of present sin, is disposed of in a way differing 
. somewhat from Joseph Cook’s. In a note to the Hadohkt Nask, p. 
222, we are told that, 

* A cupfal of Zaremava oil, the food after death of a youth of good thoughts, words 
and deeds, is said to be given, by the archangel Vohuman, to the soul of a righteous 
person before it enters Paradise. By drinking it the soul is supposed to become oblivi- 
ous to all worldly cares and concerns, and is thus prepared for eternal happiness.” 

The reader will find a very able paper on “The Avesta” in the 
QuaRTERLY for October, 1876, which cites the above work in the 
original as final authority on all questions touching the history and 
doctrines of Zoroaster. 
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5. The Parousia: A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctriue of our Lord’s 
Second Coming. London. Daldy, Isbester & Co. 56 Ludgate Hill. 8vo. 561 pp. 


Among the many books and papers which the last twelve months 
have produced, bearing upon the controversy about endless punish- 
ment and universal salvation, nothing, we venture to say, lends the 
doctrine of Universalism more essential aid than the anonymous 
volume here mentioned. And what adds to its importance in this re- 
spect is the circumstance that the book was evidently written in utter 


unconsciousness of this controversy, and without the slightest appre- 


hension of the bearing it might have upon the doctrine of universal 
salvation. So far as we have observed, the author appears to be quite 
“ orthodox,” in the general character of his faith, and differs from the 
religious world about him only in respect to the time of Christ’s 
second coming, which, instead of being yet future, and no one knows 
how remote, as is generally held, he maintains is an event long past 
and one that synchronizes exactly with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the overthrow of the Jewish state, and the abolition of the Mosaic 
economy. That was, in the language of the New Testament, the end, 
not of the world, indeed, as our translation misleadingly reads, but of 
the age, dispensation, or economy; and to show this our author care- 
fully examines, and with exemplary candor, all the passages in the 
New Testament which refer, under various phraseology, to the appear- 
ing of Christ, and the introduction of the kingdom of God. 

When we reflect upon the singular clearness with which Christ and 
his Apostles determined the time of his “ appearing and kingdom,” de- 
claring them to be near and at hand, asserting that the very genera- 
tion in which he lived should not pass away, and that some who were 
present at his preaching should not taste of death till they had seen 
him coming in his kingdom, it is simply amazing that so many prac- 
tically disbelieve these declarations and are looking for that coming as _ 
an event yet in the distant future,—even at the end of the world. 
And it is still more amazing that men of learning and piety should 
habitually abuse Scripture by employing it in a sense not only which 
it did not originally bear, but which it cannot but by the grossest perver- 
sion of its meaning be made to bear. Take up, for instance, the 
volume of Rothe’s Sermons, recently published by T. and T. Clark, 
and read the second discourse on “ How near we all are to the Great 
Day of the Lord,” in which he says, “1. There is still a day of the 
Lord to come; 2. We are all very near that day,” and ask yourself 
what, in the light of the New Testament, does the man mean by such 
language. That you and I are at no distant date to die, is certain, 
but how is the day of our death the “Great Day of the Lord?” 
Christ did not speak in this way; no inspired man ever so spoke, and 
it is an abuse of Scripture to apply it in this manner. 

It is a source of no little gratification to Universalists to see a work 
of this kind, written with evident learning and a sincere purpose to 
know the truth, that so thoroughly confirms their interpretation,— for 
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the past half century or more,—of a great number of passages in the 
New Testament, which Orthodox commentators and teachers have 
persistently misused to support the horrible dogma of endless punish- 
ment. The author recognizes the fact, which should be obvious to 
every unprejudiced reader, that the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
for instance, stands ultimately and indissolubly connected with the 
twenty-fourth, and is but a continuation of the same discourse, and 
treats upon the same subject; and consequently that the judgment de- 
scribed in Matthew xxv. 31-46, can not be the great general judgment 
which Orthodoxy describes as to take place at the final consummation 
of this world’s affairs. So 2 Thessalonians i. 3--12, he interprets 
rightly of the judgment soon to fall upon the enemies of the Church 
and the deliverance Christians were to enjoy in the coming of Christ 
and the establishment of his kingdom. So the book of Revelation he 
justly regards as written prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
is the grand event that was “shortly to come to pass,” and around 
which all the scenery of that wonderful book turns. 

It is readily seen that however unconsciously it is done, such a work 
as this sweeps away a very large portion, indeed nearly all, ot the 
proof texts of the doctrine of endless punishment, and leaves it practi- 
cally without Scripture warrant. Mr. Cook may philosophize and 
prove to his own satisfaction and that of his Orthodox friends that by 
a nicely arranged order of “irreversible natural laws,” God has pro- 
vided for endless sin and consequent endless suffering, but Orthodoxy 
must at no distant day take a “new departure,” and readjust itself as 
best it can to the clear teachings of Scripture and reason. __‘T. J. 8. 


6. ‘* Clarke's Foreign Theological Library.’’ 


We shall do good service to our clergy, and to those of our laity, 
who are interested in Theological Literature, by calling attention to 
the rare books which the Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburg, are, 
year by year, giving to English and American students. The Com- 
mentaries of Keil and Delitzsch, of Hengstenberg, Godet and Luthardt, 
have created an era in Biblical criticism. Lange is better known 
among our scholars; and the volumes, which he has edited, may be 
recommended as serviceable books, since they bring subjects within 
the reach of even uncritical readers; but our preachers, and theologi- 
cal students cannot afford to do without the fresh air, which Meyer, 
severely “ Orthodox” as he is, and Keil and Delitzsch, especially the 
latter, furnish. The learning, and the special scholarship of these 
men, are unquestioned ; and when one cannot accept conclusions, he 
will admire the breadth of intellectual view, and the catholicity of 
spirit. Indeed, a great excellence apparent throughout these books, 
is what may be called their evidential and spiritual character. It is 
clear that they were prepared, not with the older Rationalism only in 
mind, but also the more recent phases of doubt in Germany and 
France ; and that their authors were pledged to ethical goodness and 
spirituality. Perhaps the best modern defences of our Faith are fur- 
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nished by these treatises, which deal critically and exclusively with 
the text. Surely few scholars have dealt more carefully and thor- 
oughly with the questions concerning the genuineness and authenticity 
of St. John’s Gospel, than Godet and Luthardt. 

We gratefully acknowledge the labors of all the men whose works 
have been chosen to a place in the “ Foreign Theological Library ” ; 
and we confidently commend them to our readers, especially to our 
brethren of the ministry. We wish, indeed, that our words might 
carry something of persuasion to a more critical study of the Scrip- 
tures in the light of what these great theologians have done, and in 
accordance with the laws and methods, which their open and illumined 
pages disclose. C. H. L. 


‘7. Appleton’s International Scientific Series: History of the Growth of the Steam- 
Engine. By Robert H. Thurston, A. M., C. E. &. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

We regret that this excellent and useful volume has come to hand 
at the last moment, leaving us only room to say that it is one of the 
most informing and permanently valuable of a remarkably valuable 
series. It is a book for the people, as well as for all interested in the 
history of mechanics and applied science. The narrative begins with 
Hero B. C. 200, and his “Spiritalia seu Pneumatica,” and comes 
down to the latest improvements and applications of steam machinery 
in the present time. The story has greater interest and fascination 
than anything in the field of fiction. It is a treasure to any one hav- 
ing the least inventive faculty, and shows what is possible to study and 
persistence even when fronted by the most discouraging poverty and 
neglect. “The Growth of the Steam-Engine ” — that is it; for this 
history shows that a great invention is never the product of one mind, 
but the growth of many minds through many years of changes, addi- 
tions, improvements; that there is no limit to improvement, that per- 
fection is not in the present, perhaps not in the future, for growth is 
eternal, and there is always room and opportunity for genius. 

The richness and variety of the narrative may be judged by the fact 
that it has one hundred and forty-seven beautifully executed illustra- 
tions of the text, and fifteen portraits of famous inventors. The draw- 
ings show the first rude attempts in the way of applying steam ma- 
chinery to the propulsion of boats on the water, and of carriages on 
land, and those that follow in regular series from stage to stage of the 
ever increasing improvements, until we have the magnificent ocean 
steamers and locomotives of to-day. They must have a special inter- 
est for all inventors and mechanics, and be of great value to them as 
a study and a help in their endeavors for more and better. 


8. Sound: a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Experiments in the 
Phenomena of Sound; for the use of Students of Every Age. By Alfred Marshall 
Mayer. D. Appleton & Co. 

This title page exactly describes the contents of a book which must 
prove a great help and incentive to scientific study both with young 
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and old. The experiments are made so easily and at so trifling a cost, 
that every household may enter into the work, and thus make the 
winter evenings rich in instruction and entertainment. Of course we 
have not room to speak of Talking Machines, of Faber, Edison, Dol- 
beare, &c., and their wonderful inventions. The reader will find the 
facts in this volume and its companions in the series. 


BOOK NOTES. 


English Grammar Ezercises. By Rev. Richard Morris and H. Courthope Bowen. 
PD. Appleton & Co. This is designed to show Teachers how to teach Grammar; but it 
is equally useful to the pupil, showing him how to choose his words, and shape them 
into sentences, and speak and write correctly. The numerous examples are well suited 
to this object. ‘“ Abou Ben Adhem” is wrongly quoted on page 8:— twilight should 
be moonlight. If he “* awoke one night,” he could not have seen the angel in the “ twi- 
light.” 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. We have written two or three notices of this 
eens but they have failed to get in; and now we are resolved to say what we 
1ave so long intended to say, viz.: that it is one of the cheapest and best magazines 
in the country. It contains more matter on a greater variety of subjects; its articles 
are full of pleasing and instructive information; its moral and religious tone is good; 
and altogether it is the most entertaining and informing publication for the family cir- 
cle to be found among us. It is profusely illustrated, there being over sixty pictures 
in the October number; and although some of them are not perfect works of art, the 
are all helpful to an understanding of the subjects treated. It is conducted by Dr. C. 
F. Deems, who certainly spares no labor to make it useful and pleasing. 


The Sanitarian. This Monthly is the Organ of the Medico-Legal Soviety of New 
York, and is devoted to the Preservation of Health and Mental and Physical Culture. 
The two or three numbers which we have seen give us a high opinion of the usefulness 
of the work, and of the ability with which it is conducted by Drs. Bell and Corbally. 
There is faithful work, much needed information to families, Health Officers, and all 
classes of students, and a large measure of good common — or rather uncommon, sense 
in its editorials and contributions. Each issue contains about fifty pages octavo, the 
subscription price being $3 for the year, or 80 cents a number. There is a paper on 
“ Electric Lighting in its Sanitary Aspects,” in the “* Editor’s Table’ of the September 
number, which our newspapers and religious papers would do well to copy, both for 
its usefulness and as a record of wonderful discovery. It appears from this that, but 
for the untimely death of Mr. Starr, in 1846, our own country, instead of France, 
would have had the honors of an invention which must sooner or later revolutionize 
the present method of lighting by gas. 


Hall's Journal of Health is another work in the same | and it deserves hearty 


commendation. Its chief object is to show how disease may be prevented. It is now 
in its twenty-fifth year, a good testimony that its usefulness is appreciated. 


All books noticed or mentioned in the QUARTERLY may be obtained of the Publish- 
ing House at the lowest cash rates. 














